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I. Conception of this Edition 

The suggestion made late in 1956 that t take the initiative 
in reviving Professor Halbert's book prompted two evenly bal¬ 
anced reactions. On the one hand, it was clear that the History 
enjoyed a continuing importance, if only by default; in the 
absence of any history of Korea of comparable coverage in a 
Western language, its refurbishment ought not to be delayed 
in atuicipation of fresh writings in the field, including my own 
which are in preparation. On the other, it was equally plain 
that no responsible student could reintroduce this work today 
as a simple reprint Indeed, indispensable explanations, addi¬ 
tions and criticisms seemed to approach the proportions of a 
complete rewriting, As will be seen in the Editor's Introduction, 
the author's sources were limited and often biased, and many 
of his specific findings are unaccepiable in the light of recent 
research. He depended almost entirely on traditional Korean 
accounts of the early eras, without comparing them with Chi¬ 
nese hisiones written centuries closer to the event. Equally 
unfortunate is the fact that he wrote a catalogue of alleged 

ED I* 

* For an expTanaiion of page numbering in this supplemented edition 
tee Section 5e ("FsginuiioiTi of this Foreword. 
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occurrences, rather than a moving, coordinated survey of the 
many-sided life of a people. 

On balance, live considerations seemed to justifv the major 
investment of time and energy required for an effective aug¬ 
mentation and annotation of the two volumes. First, a balance 
sheet of Korean historical scholarship, showing its major pres¬ 
ent resources and its remaining areas of uncertainty, would be 
valuable even if published separately, and stilt more usable if 
presented in company with Hulbert's pilot effort of more than 
half a century ago. Secondly, the early portions of the History 
are fairly faithful in conveying the old conventional view of 
their history held by Koreans, and this very fact makes it valu¬ 
able to reproduce this version intact in order to examine both 
its verifiable and its unsupportable elements. Thirdly, the two 
hundred pages which the author devotes to the period of some¬ 
thing over one hundred years running from the introduction of 
Catholicism in the iatc eighteenth century to the mid-point in 
the Russo-Japanese War at the end of 1904 arc free of de¬ 
pendence on controversial carl) 1 sources and make a major 
contribution to general Western knowledge. Fourthly, it was 
hoped that the Introduction and Other substantive additions to 
be made to the History by tile editor, with the generous aid of 
the Korean historical specialists of three continents, would in 
themselves enrich the reader’s understanding of this neglected 
subject. Fifthly, the devotion of a substantial portion "of the 
editorial addenda to the life and work of Homer Bezalccl Hul- 
bert would give added depth and clarity to his own account of 
late-nineteenth-century developments, since he was an increas¬ 
ingly important actor in the Korean historical drama fnom 
1886 to 1907, and was deeply concerned with Korea’s prob¬ 
lems until 1949. 

Afier more than four years of joint labor, the editor is 
assured by his critics that ihese five features continue to have 
merit, i cannot fail, however, to recognize the shortcomings 
of this supplemented edition as finally presented. To the general 
reader who now lives in Korea or is otherwise interested pri- 
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manly in recent and current developments there, it may appear 
that too much space has been given in the Editor's Introduction 
to line points of ancient history. It must he observed that such 
emphasis seemed unavoidable in view of the questionable char¬ 
acter of Hulbcrt's sources and outlook and in view of the 
archaeological and documentary data amassed during the past 
fifty years. At the same rime, attention is called again to the 
fact that every available page has been used to paint as vividly 
as possible (in the Profile of Professor Kulbert) the portrait 
of a man whose life recalls a long series of events forming an 
integral part of Korean history as late as 1949, But other diffi¬ 
culties have also caused concern. The "Synthesis of Great Peri¬ 
ods and Movements" in the Introduction deals with only seven 
of a possible fifteen or twenty topics. The Editorial Notes by 
no means provide an exhaustive criticism of Hulbcrt's de¬ 
tailed statements, and they are Jess logically grouped than if it 
had been practicable to separate substantive comments from 
notations referring to dates and transliterations. On the other 
hand, it is believed that this refurbished Hulberl approaches an 
optimal use of the pages which could be devoted to new mate¬ 
rial. It seems reasonable to hope that this modernized and 
enlarged presentation will offer all groups of Western-language 
readers a more comprehensive and accurate view of Korean 
history than has ever been open to them before and will also 
aid them in the exploration of useful books in all languages 
dealing with special problems. 


% Contributors to the Substance of this Edition 

Valuable criticisms of my addenda as a whole have come 
from each of those listed here. They are arranged alphabetically 
under their respective primary' specialties, although many of 
them would be at home in other groupings as well. Their varied 
emphasis helps greatly to place the experience or the Korean 
people properly in its East Asian netting. 
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Korean History and Culture 

Mr. Geofrey Si. G. M. Gompeitz of Aldworih. Berkshire, 
England, international publicist on Kory5 history and 
an. 

Professor Woo Keun Han (Han O-gun) of the Graduate 
School, Seoul National University. 

Professor Ha tad a Takashi of Tokyo Metropolitan Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Gregory Henderson, Cultural Attache, United States 
Embassy, Seoul. 

Dr. Won-Yong Kim (Kim WOn-yong), Curator of the Re¬ 
search Department. Korean National Museum, Seoul. 

Professor Peter H. Lee < Yi Hak-su 1 of the Department of 
Chinese and Japanese, Columbia University, 

Dr. Suo Kcun Lee (Yi Son-gun), former Minister of Edu¬ 
cation, Republic of Korea and former President, Sung 
Kyun Kwan University, Seoul. 

Professor Evelyn Becker McCune of llie University of 
California Extension and Diablo Valley College. 

Dr, L. George Paik (Paek Nak-ch'un), former President, 
House of Councilors, Republic of Korea; former Min¬ 
ister of Education and former President, Yonsei Uni¬ 
versity, Seoul. 

Professor Hongryol Ryu (Yu Hong-ydl) of the Graduate 
School, Seoul National University. 

Professor Doo Soo Suh (So Tu-su) of the Far Eastern 
and Russian Institute, University of Washington, 

Professor Edward W, Wagner of the Department of Far 
Eastern Languages, Harvard University. 

Mr Key P, Yang (Yang Ki-baek), Specialist on Korea, 
Division of Orientalm, Reference Department. Library 
of Congress. 
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Dr. Pycng Do Yi (Yi PytSng-do), Dean of the Graduate 
School. Seoul National University; former Minister of 
Education. Republic of Korea. 


Chinese History and the Humanities 

Dr. Chang Hsin-hai, Professor of Literature, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University. 

Dr. L r Carrington Goodrich. Professor of Chinese and 
Japanese, Columbia University. 

Japanese History* 

Dr. Hugh Borton. President. Havcrford College. 

Dr. Edwin O, Reischauer (Professor of Far Eeastcm 
Languages. Harvard University and Director of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute), now United States Am¬ 
bassador to Japan. 

The History of East Asia as a Whole 

Dr. Paul Hibbcrt Clyde. Professor of History and Director 
of the Summer Session. PuKe University. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Hazard, Jr. of the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Studies, University of California. 

Mr. Howard P. Linton, Director of the East Asiatic Li¬ 
brary. Columbia University and General Bibliographi¬ 
cal Editor, The Journal af Asian Studies. 

Suggestions regarding corrigenda in the original Hulbert vol¬ 
umes were received from the Honorable Kyu Nam Choi, 
Former Minister of Education of the Republic of Korea. Dr. 
Chin O Yu, President of Korea University, and Dr, Sang Beck 
Lee, Professor of Sociology and Curator of the Museum. Seoul 
National University, have aided me indirectly over a period of 
years by their advice and bibliographical contributions. Much 
has been gained through discussions with Dr. Cornelius Osgood, 
Professor of Anthropology, Yale University. Those to whom I 
am indebted for reading parts of die editorial material include 
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Dr. Dorothy M. Frost, Executive Director of the American- 
Korean Foundation; Dr. Hyman Kublin, Professor of History, 
Brooklyn College: Professor Samuel E. Martin, of Yale Uni¬ 
versity; Dr. Shannon McCune. Provost of the University' of 
Massachusetts; and Professor Horace Grant Underwood of 
Yenisei University. Among my colleagues at Fatrleigh Dickin¬ 
son who very generously criticized the Introduction and Notes 
from a literary or general social science viewpoint arc Professor 
Anthony Alessandrini. Professor Charles Angoff, Professor 
Margaret Coil, Professor Louise Kirschcr, Dr, Kenneth M. 
Mackenzie, Professor Sam Pearce Pinkerton. Dr. Bogdan 
Raditsa and Dr. Joint C. Warren. For innumerable forms of 
aid in strengthening the content of the editorial material 1 am 
indebted to Mr. Sang Ho Lee, former Professor of English in 
Ewba Worn tin’s University; Mr. Chong Bok Lee. Instructor in 
History in Seoul National University; Mr. Key Sun Ryang. 
graduate student in Columbia University; Dr. Kingsley Lyu 
of Bowie (Maryland) State Teachers College: and Mr. Joung 
YoJe Hew (Yu Cbong-ydl), graduate student in American Uni¬ 
versity. In company with many others whose help ha* been 
acknow ledged in other connections. Rev Arthur Brown. M.M.. 
Librarian of Mary knoll Seminary, Marykaoll. New York, has 
made important contributions to the Editor’s Bibliography At 
Mansfield State College. President Lewis W, Raihgeber. Dean 
Bernard Banm, Dr. George P. Blultm, Dr, Richard J. Kozicki 
and Dr. Fred R. MacFaddcn. Jr, have kindly read portions of 
my added materia!. 

In writing the Profile of Professor Hulbcrt 1 have drawn on 
the records and the memories of many people. Members of his 
family who have aided me include Mrs, Helen Hulbcrt Blague 
(daughter). Mr. William C. Hulbcrt (son). Mr. H. Leonard 
Hulbcrt (son). Professor E. Whcelbck Roehne (nephew). Miss 
Winifred E. Hulbcrt (niece), Mrs. David Hall (niece), and Mr. 
Woodward D Hulbcrt (nephew). Further contributions have 
been made by Dr. Arthur L. Becker or Berkeley. California; 
Miss Madeline Brown, Librarian of the United Presbyterian 
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Mission Library; Rev. W. Edgar Gathers, Jr., Pastor, First 
Methodist Church, Lancaster, Pennsylvania; Mr. Harold Co- 
hagen. Clerk of Session, First United Presbyterian Church. 
Zanesville, Ohio; Dr. Norman Found of Toronto; Dr. Robert 
Grierson of Toronto; Miss Muriel Jaisohu of Media, Pennsyl¬ 
vania; Mr. Kwanhie Lee (Yi Kwan-hi), nephew of Chief Com¬ 
missioner Yi Sang-sol; Rev. William A. MacLachlan. Secre¬ 
tary, Philadelphia Annual Conference, The Methodist Church; 
Mr. Norris F. Schneider, Librarian of the Zanesville Times 
Recorder; Dr. William Scott of Brantford, Ontario; Dr. Alfred 
W. Wasson of Dallas, Texas; and Miss M. Dorothy Woodruff, 
Research Librarian of the Board of Missions of The Methodist 
Church. Here again Messrs, Key P. Yang and Key S. Ryang 
have been particularly helpful 
The responsibility for all judgments expressed in the editorial 
additions, whether based on these contributions or on other 
materials, is of course mine. It would have been ini possible for 
me to reach any conclusion at all in this unusually complex 
undertaking, however, if it had not been for the unfailing pa¬ 
tience, thoughtful assistance and sound advice of my wife, 
Clara Carbonate Weems. 

3. Contributors to the Promotion and Production of 
this Edition 

Officers of major non-profit boards and foundations who 
were convinced of the importance of publishing this supple¬ 
mented edition have taken the lead in providing a firm advance 
demand for it. These organizations arc as follows: 

The American-Korean Foundation: Colonel John L, 
Ames, Jr„ former Executive Officer; Dr. Dorothy M. 
Frost. Executive Director. 

The Asia Foundation 

Board of Missions of the Methodist Church; Dr, Thobura 
T. Brumbaugh. Executive Secretary, Division of World 
Missions; Miss Margaret Billingsley, Executive Secre¬ 
tary. Women’s Division of Christian Service. 
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Board of World Missions. Presbyterian Church in the U.S.: 
Dr. C. Darby Fulton, Executive Secretary; Dr. D, J. 
Gumming, Educational Secretary; Dr. Hugh Bradley, 
Field Secretary. 

Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A.: Dr, John 
Coventry Smith, General Secretary; Dr. Henry Little, 
Jr., Regional Secretary for East Asia. 

Korea Society, tnc.; General James A. Van Fleet, Presi¬ 
dent; Colonel C harles W. McCarthy, former Executive 
Secretary; and Major General Thomas J. Cross, Exec¬ 
utive Director. 

Each of these bodies has made an advance request for a block 
of copies, The Methodist Board and the Korea Society have, 
in addition, made outright contributions to the publication fund 
Executives who have provided mailing lists of their members 
include Rev. V. W. Combes, General Secretary, Australian 
Presbyterian Board of Missions. Sydney; Messrs. W. P. Bradley 
and E. W. Dunbar. Associate Secretaries of the General Con¬ 
ference of Seventh-Day Adventists, Washington, D.C; and 
Dr. David H, Gallagher. General Secretary, Board of Overseas 
Missions. United Church of Canada. Toronto, Requests for 
copies have been received from priests and lay members of the 
Roman Catholic Church, The following journals have all 
carried unpaid notices of this work; the Newsletter of the Asso- 
ciatit>n far Asian Studies, the Korean Survey, The Korea 
Klipper. the house organ of the United Nations Command 
Economic Coordinator for Korea, and the inter-office publica¬ 
tion of lhe Board of Missions of the Methodist Church. 

Dr, Channing Liem, former Representative of the Re¬ 
public of Korea to the United Nations, has lent his influence 
to tlw successful circulation of information about this edition. 
Dr, Hugh Borton; Professor Robert I, Crane of the University 
of Michigan; Mr. Benjamin H Hazard. Jr.; Professor Hyman 
Kublin; Professor Horace G. Undcrwixxi. Mr. Richard F, 
Underwood, former Director in Korea for the American- 
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Korean Foundation; Mr. William E. Warrtc, former UNC Eco¬ 
nomic Coordinator for Korea; and Professor Mary C. Wright 
of Yale University have all assisted in bringing it to the atten¬ 
tion of a large audience. Valuable suggestions have come from 
Colonel Ben C. Limb, former Permanent Representative of 
Korea to the United Nations; from Mr. Ward Morehouse, Edu¬ 
cational Director of Asia Society; and from my associates on 
the Board of Trustees of the Korea Scholarship Foundation: 
Mr. Joseph L Hyde. Jr. Dr, Shannon McCunc. Mr. Malcolm 
F, Reed and Dr. Edward W_ Wagner. 

By making their copies of Halbert's original volumes avail* 
able for selective photographing, the following persons and 
institutions Slave helped to insure the clearest possible litho¬ 
graphic impression; Tile Missionary Research Library of New 
York; Mr. Robert A, Kinney of Washington. D, C.: the Presby¬ 
terian Mission Library of New York; the Yule University Li¬ 
brary; Mr. William C. Hulbert of Rye. New York: and Mr. H. 
Leonard Hulbert of Mount Vernon, New York. 

At Fairidgh Dickinson, the following administrative officers 
aided me in this work: President Peter Sammartino; Dr. Ray 
A. Miller, former Administrative Vice President; Dr. Clarence 
R. Decker, Academic Vice President and Director of the Asia 
Institute; Mr. David Q. Hammond, former Vice President for 
Development; Mrs. Sylvia Samniimino, Dean of Admissions; 
Dr George E. Nelson, Director of Libraries,; and Dr. Sidney 

J. Kronisb. former Chairman, Social Science Department, Pro¬ 
fessor Gordon M. Cornier of the School of Engineering and 
Science has advised me on an work and lettering. Dr. Kuan 1. 
Chen has contributed his keen understanding of troublesome 
Chinese characters, as well as his fine calligraphy. Mrs Helen 

K. Stewart and Mrs. Mary J. Daub have helped me greatly in 
library matters. Mrs. Emil it B, Ladd, Mrs. Helen Hildner and 
Mrs. Marie Shcptar have helped generously with the duplication 
of editorial drafts. Mr. Peter llttau, the University photographer, 
reproduced live frontispiece pont.iit. Miss Katherine Buwalda 
expedited the microfilming of important source materials. 
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Some students sidinj! me src Sun Hong Choi, Donuld Dempster, 
Betty Lori, John Lydon and Albeit Mutter* 

Mr* Hsii Chi a-Pi of the East Asiatic Library of Columbia 
University k.indlv assisted me on tedious technical problems. 
Messrs, Lawrence Verry and Simon Silverman of Hillary House 
and the Humanities Press eased the transition of this book from 
manuscript 10 printed page by their patience anti creative sug¬ 
gestions. 1 am indebted also to my friend Mr. Albert Daub, 
who has encouraged me in this undertaking since its inception 
in 1 956* Special thanks go to Professors Suk Ho Shin. Kyung 
Cho Chung. Young B. Kim. Edward Zadorozny and Kenneth 
P. Jones, to Dr Stephen T. Benedict to Miss Chae Sock Syn 
of UNESCO; to MM. Pcrruchc and Dethan of the Quai 
D'Orsay; to Professor Charles Haguenauer; and to Mr. E. K. 
Timings. Assistant Keeper of the Public Record Office, Lon¬ 
don. The Korean Ambassador, General nkwon Chung, has been 
most helpful. 

4. The Making of Hulben’s Original Edition {1905} 

A considerable pan of Professor Hubert's periodical writings 
before 1901. noted in the Profile and the Bibliography, con¬ 
tributed directly to the History. Kis article on "The Mongols 
in Korea/' appearing in three pans in The Korean Repository 
for April-June J 898. in particular, was incorporated almost in 
full in the book (sec 1, 185-260). Immediately before the 
appearance of the two volumes of this work, the finished his¬ 
torical study liad been published in forty-eight monthly install¬ 
ments of an average length of slightly more than sixteen pages* 

* More oi the history appeared in ihfi Review in 1901 shin in any 
of the next three years. Five of the 1901 insEallnrtnh (chose for Janu¬ 
ary. February. March, May and lulyj were twenty pages in length, 
while ihose lor (he remaining seven months, like those for every 
PTionfh in L902-1904 h contained spleen pages each. If allowance a 
made to r the fstct that the 'introduciory Note" ro the first installment 
occupies four pages ihc semi form of ihe history is found so consist 
of 7S3 pages of text* or the precise total ol ihe 409 pages in Volume 
l and the 374 id Volume IL 
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in HuIbeiTs own magazine. The Korea Review, from January 
1901 through December 1904. 

The fact that this body of material appeared first in serial 
form, coupled with the difficulty which most reader', rind in 
locating both the Review and the History for comparison, has 
led to three often prised questions, ts the composite text of the 
magazine installments (he same as that of the two-volume 
book/ Were ihe pages for the magazine or those for the book 
primed first? How did Hulbert determine the points at which 
the whole historical work would be partitioned into installments 
for the Review, and how did this division affect the continuity 
of the serial version as contrasted with that of the book? 

The content of the Introductory Note to the first serial unit 
(January 1901 I. while not accompanied by a description of 
Korea such as that found in the Preface to the History , is more 
valuable to the historian than the latter because it names the 
four histories underlying the Tongsa Kang ya I see 'Sources and 
Historicity" In Ihe Editor's Introduction, below). These two 
four-page prefatory statements deal with much the same prob¬ 
lems but are two distinct pieces of writing. When the reader 
has passed these brief preliminary discussions he finds that in 
(be magazine and in the book fie is reading precisely the same 
seven hundred eighty-three pages of text, unquestionably primed 
from the same plates. Precisely the same imperfect impressions 
caused by worn or broken type .md the same misspellings and 
other errors of the compositor appear a! exactly the same- 
places.’ One minor adjustment was introduced deliberately, 
and perhaps unavoidably, on the first page of each of the Re- 


*A few interesting examples may he listed; 


Page Number in: 

Revie in History 


Jaa. 1901, 33 

Oct. IWIi. 47 2 
Mar. IW, 130 
Mar. Ill03. 137 


t. t 

I, 168 

11, 31 

II, 3)6 


In rhe second tine of Chapter ). the second 
syllable of "Che-sSk" (Creatori is blurred. 
(This syllable ha* been clarified in the pres¬ 
ent edition.) 

In tine 36 "ai" appears in error for “rin-" 

In line 33 “iKm" ..ppeari in error for "Kim." 
In line 37 "government" is misspelled yov- 
ernmcnL" 
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view instalments, The body of each ^uch page h ihree to five 
lines shorter than iMt of the corresponding one in the History: 
the space thus gained is used for the caption ’"KOREAN 
HISTORY" separating thte serial feature from all other por¬ 
tions o t the magazine issue concerned. Sometime* the necessary 
recasting or simple omission deprives the reader ot the maga¬ 
zine version of information of some value * 

The second i^sue is more involved with circumstantial fac¬ 
tors, as distinct from visible evidence, than the first. It seems 
beyond doubt, however, that the text of the book was printed 
in advance and I hat Hulbert, as editor of the Review, drew the 


* See, for example, I. 57, in ihe Fffriary, which begins with the fal¬ 
lowing sentence: 'it mast have been about fifty years before the 
beginning of qur era that King Ha-bum sat upon the throne of North 
Pu-yfi " The corresponding page in ihe? Review (March 1901. I25>, 
which opens an installment, bean the terse heading 11 KOREAN HIS¬ 
TORY." The first five sentences here are the same as in the book. The 
succeeding three sentences in the History, covering four lines, are 
reduced to one sentence, however, in the magazine version, with only 
one line being required. Beside* other minor condensations, the para* 
graph omits altogether the significant Iasi serdcncc found in the book 
text, which reads: ""Soon idler this the kingdom removed to East Pu-yu. 
or Tong Pu-yu, somewhere near the "While Head Mountain/ known 
Pak-tu San ° Similar brief omission* of mure or tes* useful material 
occur an ihe firvt page of forty-seven of the Review installments, in 
the case of page 1 of Chapter One [History, ! f J>, ihe KOREAN 
IPJTQRY caption is nos needed in the Review presentation (January 
1901. 333 because this page has been preceded by ihe Introductory 
Note opening ihi* first serin! segment Ai the beginning of the second 
Insndlmerst (February T9ttl + 77 and 7J}), where the rather abrupt cap¬ 
tion "Chapter IIT-Contmucd" is used rather than "KOREAN HIS- 
TORY " the fullowing five-line flflWUMiy h omitted fcf. History, I, 
17-lS>: J4 Such wa* the miserable end of Wlm&a's treachery. He had 
cheated Ki-jnn out of his kingdom which hud lasted almost a thousand 
years, while the one founded by him lasted only eighty-eight, It fell 
in the thirty-fourth year of !hc Hun Emperor Wu-ti. in the year 106 
4 ,c: h miii statement k full of imsupported details. a* is made clear 
in rhe Editor ft Introduction, but it represents a rather Import ant posi¬ 
tion taken in she HfrfflryA Here [Review. Feb 1901) and in ihe issue 
for July 1904 {page 32 If.) two pages were affected by the shortening 
proves*: it appeal that In all the other forty-five instance* only one 
page was involved. 
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appropriate signature (sixteen pages) or one and one-quarter 
signatures (twenty pages) from this stock of press sheets each 
month for insertion in the magazine, after the minor adjustment 
to accommodate the running serial caption had been nituie. 
Thrce neons [derations are pertinent. First, the author's two in¬ 
troductory statements (the Review, January', 1901, 32 and the 
History. T, Preface. IV) cited under "Romanimation and Trans¬ 
literation,'’ befow, make it dear that “pan’* of the book text 
had been printed before January 1901. It seems safe to assume 
that this "part" consisted of all or a major portion of the History 
dealing with events antedating the period—apparently in 1899* 
1900—during which this first phase of the printing process was 
accomplished. Secondly, since more than four years passed be¬ 
tween the first installments in 1901 and the release of the History 
in 1905, it is inconceivable that Hulhcrt was unaware of the 
large number of misprints (see "Cnrriyenda," below) occurring 
throughout the text; the only ground on which one can explain 
his failure to correct them is the fact that the book, pages had 
already been put through the presses and could not be discarded 
without a prohibitive loss. Thirdly, the arbitrary and often 
rather ragged beginning and ending of installments indicate 
plainly that each serial section was a hurriedly extracted por¬ 
tion of d largo body of printed material, rather than j self- 
contained and specifically planned entity in itself * 

This final argument serves to answer the third question, 
regarding the method by which the divisions between install- 

Page 198 i>( Volume II of the History, for example, ends with this 
partial statement: "If a Chinaman or a Manchu should come here and 
do as your people did they would he treated in . , Page 44 of the 
1904 /^v£fh< I January) leaves this sentence dangling in the same man¬ 
ner, At the beginning of the next installment (February 1904, page 81), 
Hu [hen repeats these opening words of (lie sentence and then com¬ 
pletes it hy adding the words found at (he top of 1, 199 m the History. 
A ]csa haphazard but almost equal Is abrupt division occurs between 
the end of the installment for June 1904 i page 2881 and the beginning 
of th«[ tor Jut;, (page 3211. Here the separation comes in ihe midst of 
an enumeration of the guarantees given by the Korean King in his 
Reform Oiilli of January 5, 1895 (cf. (he History. 11, 27$f.S. 
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meats were drawn and their respective content determined. 
This pureiy mechanical separation at (he end of a group of 
sixteen or twenty pages in the text is further illustrated by the 
heterogeneous content of the material carried in the Review for 
January 1903. Pages 33-41 of that number correspond with 
the final pages (401 -409) of Volume I of the History. Then, 
with nothing more than an intervening blank page as a transi¬ 
tion, the same issue {on pages 43-48) presents a portion of 
Volume il (pages 1-6), again ending awkwardly in the midst 
of a sentence. 

These comparisons of the serial presentation with the History 
itself do more than to show that the Litter, although released 
later, was in fact largely primed first and was thus in no way 
a revision of the installments. The significant conclusion to be 
drawn is that the scholarly work on all the controversial por¬ 
tions of die History had been completed, not in 1905, but at 
some point in 1 S99 or 1900. Today's critic must not minimize 
the fact that the author was working largely in a vacuum and 
did not have available to him the original sources or the pub¬ 
lished criticisms which are commonplace today. Yet the tre¬ 
mendous investment of time which he had made in this difficult 
research enterprise before January 1901 would unquestionably 
have yielded still greater profits to him and to all of his readers 
during the succeeding decades if he had used the Review 
installments as a rough draft of his treatise and had considered 
the reactions of the best scholars of all the East Asian countries 
in rethinking and refining that draft before he offered it to the 
public in the History. 


5 . The Making o f this Edition 
a. Component Pans 

Professor Huibcrt’s text is presented here exactly as it ap¬ 
peared in book form in 1905, except for the insertion of 
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nnmberi for editorial notes and the correction of a few con¬ 
fusing inadvertencies mentioned under Corrigenda below This 
faithful reproduction seems important in showing what the 
pioneer writer-publisher was abb to do under difficult conditions 
and in indicating the pertinence of each editorial addition. 

This explanatory Foreword, the sketch of the author’s per¬ 
sonal connection with Korean affairs until the eve of the com¬ 
munist attack of 1950, and the critical .and supplementing 
Introduction are all presented, in that order, before reaching 
the first page of Halbert's own writing. Each of these new 
components of this edition is designed to aid the reader pro¬ 
gressively as he builds his own frame of reference for reading 
the text meaningfully and for going on to a deeper under¬ 
standing of the flow of Korea's history. Ai the end of each 
volume then: appear the Editorial Notes, in which it is possible 
to make more specific comments than in the introduction. At 
the close of Volume II are to be found, in addition, notations 
on each of the dynastic tables and the editor's suggestive list 
of other titles dealing with Korea. 


b. Corrigenda 

The Editorial Notes are designed primarily to discuss sub¬ 
stantive matters of fact or interpretation. Where necessary, 
however, they are used to point out questionable details such 
as a date or a non-Korean transliteration of it place name (for 
example, Pusan or Wonsan), in preference to altering Halbert's 
text itself. Similarly, notations with respect to the chronological 
material in Ihc dynastic tables appended to Volume II are 
placed in j box or parallel column dearly marked as an edi¬ 
torial insertion, while the author's tabulations remain as they 
first appeared. 

The editor has undertaken to make substitutions in Halbert's 
actual type settings only where one of three problems appears. 
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The first is an incorrect page or chapter number.* The second 
category occurs outside the text itsdf. following page 374 of 
Volume II; diacritical marks have been added to nitmcs 
in the dynastic tables wherever HulberTs own romanisation 
formula calls for this aid to pronunciation, The third concerns 
the renumbering of pages containing all appendices to Volume 
Jl (see Pagination below). 

There is still a fourth class of errata, consisting of minor mis¬ 
prints. Even if one takes no account of the author's use of lire 
older "s’* rather than the presently accepted "z" in such words 
as ‘'organize" and "recognize'' or of his penchant for parentheti¬ 
cal phrases and clauses without commas, one finds approxi¬ 
mately one error per page throughout file two volumes,** 
Since the mere listing of some eight hundred items would 
require a prohibitive allotment of space and since these me¬ 
chanical aberrations do not disturb the meaning of the text, 1 
have left them unchanged. It may be added that, despite mis¬ 
takes of this kind, the printing found in the original History 
represents a triumph over countless handicaps with respect 
to the technical personnel and the equipment available in 
Seoul in 1898-1905. 


c. Chronology 

Halbert's dates frequently differ by one or two years from 
those accepted by today's scholars, although in rone cases the 

- | n volume I. the pages now correctly mimbcrwl 13 and 167 were 
originally marked otherwise in cttaril copies. In Volume II. the 

chapter number "I-A" has been substituted for the inexplicable X!" 
found on page 16, and "X" for “XX" or page 144. 

More than this average number are found on page 121, Volume 
1, where the words "tnanagcmenl," "of" iline 2> and "blood" (27) are 
misspelled and where a hyphen would seem necessary in "blue black” 
[line 321. Again, on page 216 of Volume SI. I he words “hundred" and 
“is" in line 2 and "government** in line 37 are spelled Incorrectly, while 
in line 32 the word "reply” is improperly capitalized, fin line 36 Ihc 
Japane-it "Fusan" r.uhcr than the Korean "Pusan" appears again.) 
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discrepancy is much greater Hts near approach to accuracy 
represents a remarkable achievement for an American whose 
knowledge of (he Korean phonetic Hangtfi (then known as 
Oilman) was extensive but who was almost entirely dependent 
on his Korean "teacher*’ for an interpretation or (he Chinese 
ideograph and the Chinese chronology based on cycles and 
the duration of imperial reigns. The task of this Korean- 
American scholarly team was to express dates in Sino-Korean 
chronology in terms of the Gregorian calendar. One problem 
involved—and one with which all scholars in the East Asian 
field are familiar—is the Oriental practice of counting the 
years at both ends of a scries in calculating a span of time. If 
one event occurs on December 31 of year I and another takes 
place on January 1 of year 5, the Korean or Chinese record 
reports that five years have elapsed. By Western reckoning it 
is obvious ilint only the years 2. 3 and 4 have actually inter¬ 
vened and that the elapsed time is therefore three years rather 
thap five. Out of the rich reservoir of Korean conundrums and 
fables, many of which poke goudnamred fun al Korean institu¬ 
tions, comes the story' of the impatient bridegroom, which 
illustrates this inexact method of reckoning time. Having been 
married on December 31, he awakens bis wife a few hours 
later, at dawn on January ), and begins shouting in a load 
voice, so that the neighbors may hear, that she has proved to 
be barren because she has failed to provide him with an heir 
in two years of marriage and that be must take a concubine in 
order to carry on the ancestral line.' 

Hulbert's chronological slips, both in the text and in the 
dynastic tables, are evidently due in some cases to this differ¬ 
ence in reckoning and in others to mistakes made by the 
compilers of die Tongs a Kartg’yo and other non-primary sources 
on which he relied heavily. Instead of making any attempt lo 


* The names of the Gregorian months art of course used here 
merely for convenient explanation. What the Korean used was the 
lunar month. 
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retrace the process by which an erroneous date was reached, 
the editor hits adopted as a primary standard Mr, O Yunjdk's 
important work, the Tongs a Y&np’yd (Chronological Table of 
Eastern—i.e.. Korean—History), published in Seoul in 1915. 
Tlus wort has been republished in Japanese in the chronology 
volume of the series by Qda and others known as the Chosen 
Shi railed . Except in two nr three cases where later researchers 
have achieved further refinement, the '‘accepted chronology * 
cited in the Introduction, Notes and comments on the dynastic 
tables is that found in O Yuivjdk'- tabulation. 


d, Romanizaibn and Transliteration 

In his Introductory Note to the serial form of his historical 
study. Hulbert makes the following explanation: “The system 
of roman Ration used in this work is that which has been adopted 
by the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society and while 
h is by no means perfect it comes as near to striking a mean 
hetween the cumbersomencss of a perfectly accurate system 
and the ambiguousness of an extremely simple system os < an 
perhaps be devised at present " * The RAS system was nee 
soriiy adopted between June 16. 1900, when the Korea 
Branch was organized, and the date on which the fleviVnv for 
January 1901 appeared—approximately February J, 1901 . 
Hulbert, who was Recording Secretary of the Society. was un¬ 
doubtedly one of ihe chief framers of the RAS romanizatbn 
formula. 

In the Preface to the History itself, however, the author indi¬ 
cates that lie has followed his own system for the most part 
and gives some detail on hts assignment of roman letters to 
Korean vowels and consonants (see Preface. Ill, below). He 
refers to the RAS system (Preface, JVl only in relation to the 
rendering of place names, and makes this interesting remark: 

* The Korea Review t. January J90I, pge 32. 
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“In the spelling of some of the names of places there will be 
found to be a alight inconsistency because part of the work 
was printed before the Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society had determisiucd upon a system of romanizatiott, but in 
the main the system here used corresponds to that of the 
Society." 

In the explanation of Hulbert's system given in the Preface 
he evaluates the major problems of transliteration involved in 
much the same way as was later done by McCune and Rci- 
scbaucr. * Hi-s overall set of roman value?! is less elaborate than 
theirs but seeks to meet the same needs,** In the Preface he 
describes the changing of k, p and t to g, b and d, respectively, 
when they are “immediately preceded by an open syllable or a 
syllable ending with a sonant," To the unvoiced consonants in 
this group must logically be added ”ch. and to the voiced 
ones, “j." He goes on to explain that the last syllable in “Pak- 
tu" begins with a “t” rather than a “d" because the first syllabic 
does not end in a vowel or a sonant. This discussion Is quite 
clear and could apply to the McCunc-Reischauer system as 
well as to Hulbert's, hut the author falls into difficulty in prac¬ 
tice. By his own rule "Mak-guk" on I. 21 must be written 
“Mak-kuk” i McCune-Reischaiicr. Maek'kukl, for example, and 

* Cf. George M, McCune and Edwin G. ReiwJuiuer. Roman ira( ion 
of the Korean Language,” Tmnmctiom of tfr Korea Branch of ike 
Royal Asiatic Society (hereinafter cited ;w TKBRAS) XXIX {1939), pp. 
J -55 This system is sonieiimes cited in this edition as “M-R." 

" Some differences may he noted. Hulbcrt jppareniiy omits men¬ 
tion of the doubled consonants such a* *7 md >/. , which 

McClure and fteisch-urer render as "Ur” and respectively. So Fir 

is the “simple vowel” sounds of f f | («t. a, if and 

0 arc concerned. Holden and the McCtmc-Rrischstier System are in 
agreement, us thev are on 1 he ccmhinaiion -f^ (v n? in itci)- l‘ uf 

i and — Hulbert u*» d and eu. os compared with McCune 
ami Rcischnuer** fi and u, respectively. The combinations H and 
d are rendered by Hi Jibe rt as a and or ami by McCune and Ret- 
•duller 35 ur and <*?’ HuJbcn ■*«n> U> be introducing nn unnecessary 
and confusing element when he mentions the "& .is in 'hoi. since the 
souml concern-J seems lo he that already covered by a as in father 
—that is, the Korean h . 
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the name of the kingdom which he cites throughout the test 
as "pak-jc" would logically he “Pak-che” (McCune-Reisehauer. 
Paekche). which is used in the dynastic table ( Volume U ), 

It seems unfortunate that Hulbert introduced the umlaut 
b." as in "Chong*’ on I, 297. The key letter here is exactly 
the same as that in "ChuUa," found on the same page. In both 
cases the Korean vowel is -\ (McCune-Reischauer. fri. This 
variation is actually audible in the vocalization of ihis Hangul 
symbol bv Koreans, especially in Seoul and the south. It is 
related to the assignment—in King Scjong's remarkable formula 
0 f 1443 —of the same phonetic device ('/ > to two classes of 
Chinese characters which in fact have slightly different vowel 
values in the Korean vernacular. In terms of Halbert's system, 
clarity would be served by using only "u" for 'j . An added 
argument is that the “umlaut <T borders closely on the phonetic 
territory of — (Hulbert, "eu": M-R. “u ). 

Occasionally the author falls into the almost amusing in¬ 
consistency of using the McCune-Reischauer **ft for the -f 
sound, rather than his own ‘u. Alt example is found on I, 1. 
in the word "Chesftk" fC reausT). Else where, the failure 
of the original compositor to place the diacritical marie where 
Professor Hulbert's formula called for it resulted, in the dy nastic 
table for Silla alone, in the use of the sound b iu as in 
fatberi instead of the correct sound H (u as in bail in the 
names of six kings. Here the editor has intervened (see "Corri¬ 
genda' above and the appendices to Volume II). 

Wherever a quotation from Hulbert involving a romanizatkm 
is found Lei the editorial portions of this book, the author s ori¬ 
ginal rendering is of course copied. Otherwise the McCune- 
Reischauer system is basically employed,* but two special 
usages must be noted. First, the Cataloguing Rules of the 

• One M-R device is the use of (he apostrophe (') hoth for ft) 
marking (he napfialw k', t\ p' and **'“ * & %. f —and (2? 
syllabifying words eoniaitiinB an ambivalent medial consonant such 
as P'yang’an (not P’ydn'gan) and Tan’gun (not Tang’itn). Cf. Hul- 
bert’s Preface. IV, below. 
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American Library Assoication and the Library of Congress 
Additions and Changes, ! 949-1958 are followed in the matter 
of separating the syllables of a given name. Thus the name of 
the naval hero of 1592 and I59fi is written "Yi Sun-sin. The 
Rules specif)', however, that a pseudonym is not so divided. 
Thus the names of Buddhist monks (e,g., Toch’im. IryOn and 
Uich'oc) and of kings (e.g., T'ltejo, Scjong and Kojortgl are 
unhyphenated. Pen names (e.g. P‘o£in for Chong Mong-ju) 
follow the same rule. 

Secondly, it is believed that the phonetic cx press ion of 
“euphonic change.*' whether it be of the "distinctive"* or “non- 
distinctive" variety, logically applies only within a given word 
and not between words. Since rang (“party"), kyo ("faiths 
and to (“circle" or “wayaccording to the character used), 
for example, arc clearly separate words and are commonly 
used in connection with a variety of organizational names of 
the appropriate type, it appears that they oughi to retain their 
initial consonant regardless of the nature of the preceding 
syllable. Thus it would seem proper to write Chinbo Tang, 
Ch'&ndo Kyo and Hwarang To, rather than Chinbo dung, 
Chondogyo and Hwarangdo. respectively. 

Hulberi, following his Korean sources and his Korean ad¬ 
visors* phonetic habits, used Korean transliterations for Chinese 
words as well as for Korean. Care has been taken in this edition 
to use the Chinese form wherever a Chinese persona) name, 
place name or title is involved. In the editorial materia! one 
will find Kung-sun K'ang rather than the Korean Kongsdn 
K’ang, because this ruler was clearly a Chinese governing a 
Chinese colony in Korea. Similarly Lo-lang and Cat-shou ("gov¬ 
ernor”) are used in preference to Nangnang and t’acsu. On the 
other hand, the “refugee" who came to Choson shortly after 
200 B.r, is called by his Korean name. Wimatt. rather than (he 
Chinese form. Wei-man, because he became a part of the 
Korean community. It seems no more necessary or appropriate 
to write his name Wci-tnan than to render the name of his 
grandson Ugd according to the Chinese sound of its characters. 
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e. Pagination 

TTic policy of preserving Hulbert’s material intact extendi 
to his page numbers throughout the text of both volumes. 
Needless complexity would result Lit the end of Volume IT. 
however, from the addition ol a new series of numbers (for 
the Editorial Notes and the Editor's Suggestive Bibliography) 
to the three separate series originally used by the author for 
his appendices. Alt of Hulben’s cxtratextual material is there¬ 
fore simply numbered as a continuation (beginning with page 
375 ) of the text (pages 1-374) or that volume. 

To avoid confusion, my new writings in each volume are 
marked by the letters “ED" preceding ihe number of each page 
concerned, as is seen in the designation of this page. All pages 
numbered without the prefix “ED" are Hubert's and have been 
reproduced by offset exactly as they were in the original vol¬ 
umes, except as noted under Corrigenda above. 


f. Photographs 

My critics base supported unanimously the decision to omit 
the illustrations which were found in the original volumes of the 
book, although not in the Review installments. These pictures 
not only fail to refer to the accompanying text but also, in 
many cases, tend to confuse rather than to enlighten the reader 
seeking knowledge of Korean affairs. 

While Professor E. Wbedoek Boehnc and others contributed 
to the search, it was the photograph provided by Messrs. 
William C. Hulbcrt and H. Leonard Hulbcrt which was finally 
selected for the Frontispiece portrait l lus fine likeness seems 
to add life and reality to the Profile of the author and, indeed, 
to all these pages. 

C. N. Weems 

Mansfield State College 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
August 15, 1961 


PROFILE OF HOMER BF.ZALEEL HULBERT 


1. The Shaping of Character and the Outreach of Interest 
(1863-1886} 

Homer Hu!ben's interest in Korea was firs: excited when he 
was twenty-one. It was never dampened until he died in Seoul 
at eighty-six. His actual residence in that country was shortened 
to twenty-one years by his reluct am but painstakingly accurate 
attack on “enlightened*’ Japan's imperialism, which was too ef¬ 
fective to be ignored in Tokyo. This period saw him trans¬ 
formed from an inexperienced teacher of twenty-three in 1886 
into an internationally known champion of Korean culture and 
political integrity of forty-four in 1PQ7. His w hole life was char¬ 
acterized by a singleness of purpose, an insistence on justice ior 
all. a demand for open discussion of public issues, and an irre¬ 
pressible tendency to believe in both the sincerity and the worth 
of individuals and natrons. These traits and thought processes 
sometimes involved him in sharp differences with Western for¬ 
eigners supporting Korean independence as welt as those re¬ 
garding it contemptuously. Yet it was these self-imposed stand¬ 
ards—perhaps best summed up in his absolute belief that ex¬ 
pediency must always yield to principle—which made the man 
what he was and enabled him to per>cvcrc in an unpromising 
cause. 
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Those who surrounded him from childhood to his enrollment 
at Dartmouth in 1880 provided an atmosphere in which these 
traits could grow. He was the second son of Calvin Butler Hal¬ 
bert, Dartmouth graduate, well-know n Congregational minister 
and President of Middlcbury College, and of Mary Woodward 
Hulbert, descendant of Elcazar Wheelock—founder of Dart¬ 
mouth—and daughter of American missionaries to India. These 
parents gave all three of their sons a profound interest in litera¬ 
ture and in learning as a whole, a strict Calvinist morality, a 
Jove of the human and live humorous, and a conviction that 
character ts more fundamental than victory. Homer's older 
brother, Henry' Woodward Hulbcn. was the leader in countless 
enterprises which encouraged a deep love of nature, of litera¬ 
ture jnd of history. Archer Butler Huibcrt. who later visited 
in Seoul, was ten years younger and had little contact with 
Homer during his formative period. 

Graduation at Hanover in J 884 lh the age of twenty-one 
was followed by a summer of intensive study of Hebrew and 
by two years at Union Theological Seminary But within a 
few weeks of Homer Hulben’s arrival in New York it became 
clear that, white he was interested in his theological studies, 
his imagination could be fired by the possibility of quite 
different pursuits and by the challenge of new frontiers far 
from the normal setting of a clergyman's life in the United 
States. In the early fall of 1884 the Korean King’s request 
for three Americans to teach English to his young nobles 
reached the Seminary through the Department of State and 
Commissioner of Education John Eaton, Calvin Halbert's 
friend of Dartmouth days. General Eaton wrote to Ihe former 
President of Middlcbury that either Henry' or Homer could 
have one of the appointments; Valentine and Gilmore were 
the others designated. The elder Hulbert brother, who was in 
his senior year at Union, declined the offer, but the younger 
accepted it with tremendous enthusiasm and prepared to leave 
for Seoul in the spring of 1885, After the courageous but 
poorly planned eotip of young progressives in Korea in Do- 
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cumber ] 884 had delayed the English School project for a 
year, Mr. Valentine declined to renew his contract and was 
replaced by Mr, Bunker. On July 4, 1886, after experiences 
which provide a rich primary source on conditions in East 
Asia in the mid-1880's, Mr. and Mrs. George William Gilmore 
and the bachelors Homer Bezakl Hulbert and Dalzcll Adel ben 
Bunker reached tilt strange walled capital o' Chosdn. 


2. Five years of Teaching and Scholarly Exploration 

(1886-1891) 

The three schoolteachers were not far behind the first 
American residents in Korea. Only in May 1883—a year 
after the signing of Korea's first Western treaty, with the 
United States—had the American Legation been established 
in Seoul. A handful of missionaries, entering lho country as 
doctors and teachers technically associated with Korean Gov¬ 
ernment institutions, had begun the work of Protestant mis¬ 
sions despite the rule against religious propagation stemming 
from the massive persecutions of Catholic Christians in the 
1860‘s and earlier decades. Yet the opportunities for leading 
the Korean public into any open contact with the modem 
world and its learning were seamy after the crushing of the 
reform party and the resurgence of the blind traditionalists 
at the end of 1884. To the opposition of the conservatives 
was added that of most of the foreign diplomats other than 
the American, for they were more interested in bribable old- 
style officials tlian in young aristocrats schooled in the Western 
idea of public probity at its best. The students themselves, 
while fascinated at first by the novelty of both the Eng lis h 
language and their earnest young instructors had neither the 
sustained interest nor the leadership necessary to make the 
school a vehicle for a broad general educational movemern. 

Frustrating as they were professionally, the five years in 
the Royal English School were of enormous importance to 
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Hulbcrfs career. His most basic achievement was his identifi¬ 
cation of himself with the Korean people in a rare and pene¬ 
trating way. He grasped both the glory and the tragedy in the 
nation's long past; lie saw that Koreans of the nineteen lb 
century were held captive by a small elite group of aristocratic 
bureaucrats whose vested interests lay in maintaining govern¬ 
ment by intrigue and corruption and in keeping the people 
as isolated as possible from the egalitarian influences of the 
West. One might say that in going this far Hulbefl was joined 
by such able observers as AppenzdJer, Bishop, Carles, Gale, 
Griffis, Jones, Moose and Underwood. But he went further. 
While alive to the importance of Christianization and while 
joining a leading Protestant mission later for four years, he 
seL up as the chief of all goal-, the objective enlightenment of 
the general Korean public in tile accumulated knowledge of the 
modem world Such general education could not be achieved 
in the existing climate of official opposition even with the best 
of equipment, but the tools of instruction would be essential 
if ever the audience should somehow be made vastly more 
receptive. 

His second accomplishment was ihe publication, in the 
phonetic Hangul, of his Stitnin P iichi ( "Knowledge Necessary 
for AH’*) in about 1889. This volume represented his first 
tffor, to meet the basic need for textbook materials dealing 
with the whole range of knowledge familiar in the West. It 
was a gazetteer in a comprehensive and expanded sense, dealing 
not only with the geography of all countries of the world but 
also wiih history, customs, governments, economic systems, 
social organization, literature, art and other subjects. A third 
form of preparation for understanding and serving the Korean 
people w r as his systematic study of spoken Korean and of the 
Hangul. His enthusiasm for this flexible phonetic system was 
expressed in part in his interesting if controversial articles in 
The Korean Repository for 1892 While justifiable, this em¬ 
phasis on the phonetics led him to give less attention to the 
mastering of the Chinese character than was devoted by his 
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friendly rival James Searth Gale and a few others. Indeed. 
Halbert carried on a running campaign over the years, through 
his writings, urging that Korean students themselves concen¬ 
trate on the Bangui (then known as Ontnttn) to the exclusion 
of the ideograph, despite the fact that virtually all historical 
and other source material was written in Chinese characters. 
His purpose was of course to encourage t he writing of con¬ 
temporary literature in the easily-learned alphabet in order that 
it could be read by the common people as well as she scholarly 
elite. As a fourth attainment of this period one may count his 
happy and purposeful excursions into Korea's history and 
intriguing facets of its culture. He was beginning itic prepa¬ 
ration of the long list of articles which set him on the course 
Of writing ilie History and other books in the following decade. 
As was true of his later works, these early efforts did not draw 
on all of the sources actually in existence, but they brought 
to a Western audience a considerable body of information 
confirmed by later scholarship. 

In :i larger sense the key fact about these first five years 
was that the Hulberts as human beings made themselves an 
integral part of the Korean scene. In September 1888, after 
his original two-year contract with the Korean Government 
had been renewed for three years, the young professor was 
back in New York briefly to be married to Miss May Belle 
Hanna, whom he had met during his Union Seminary days. 
From the beginning of her life in Seoul in October of that 
year, Mrs. Hulben not only helped her husband in countless 
ways to carry his increasingly heavy program of work but also 
became a quietly influential figure in her own right. She had 
talents, and her spirit of service toward both the Korean people 
and fellow members of (he foreign community became widely 
known and appreciated. Professor Hulbert himself had a 
growing circle of Korean friends and before 1891 was singled 
out as a foreigner particularly dedicated to the pursuit of 
Korean knowledge. The must significant of his relationships, 
however, was the deep and lasting friendship which grew up 
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between him and the King of Korea. The harassed ruler found 
the young school mailer both likeable and worthy of complete 
confidence. 

The King did not fail to do all he could to strengthen the 
Royal English School, but there was no escape from the 
conclusion that this institution was failing to become an effec¬ 
tive medium for any general enlightenment. The discouraged 
Gilmore resigned in 18H9 Professor Hulbert himself left the 
School and began the long voyage by ‘ the capes” to Europe 
and the United States with his family in the closing days of 
December 1891, The immediate occasion for bis resignation 
was the refusal of the American Minister, Augustine Heard, 
to use his influence to prevent the residential property' occupied 
by the Professor from being acquired by the German Minister 
for use as a legation. But the underlying fact was that the 
Royal School was an educational dead-end and that, if Hulbert 
was to render the service which he desired to give, some more 
effective channel must be found. 


3. Maneuvering for a New Approach 
(December 1891-September 1893 ) 

The long journey back to the United States, which is de¬ 
scribed with interesting detail in Huibert’s unpublished writings, 
came to an end in the spring of 1892. He took a teaching 
position in Putnam Military Academy of Zanesville. Ohio, of 
which a relative. Rev. J. M. Hulbert. was Principal. In the 
absence of a Congregational church he became a member of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Zanesville. He appeared to 
be settling down to a quiet professional life similar to that of 
many Hulbcrls of several generations. 

Yet Korea was never far from his thoughts, and a plan for 
returning there had been taking shape in his mind. On the 
eve of his departure from Seoul in the preceding December, 
several members of the Methodist Episcopal Church Min ion. 
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including the pioneer H. G. Appenzeller, expressed their hope 
that he would seek and obtain appointment to Korea under 
the Missionary Society of that church. Hulbert was convinced 
that a Christian mission offered a better framework for con¬ 
strue live work among the Korean people than the Royal 
Government service so long as corruption and obscurantism 
dominated politics. His first thought, however, was to work 
in his own Congregational Church if possible. Learning from 
the Congregational Board (the American Board of Commis¬ 
sioners for Foreign Missions, in Boston) that no activity in 
Korea was contemplated, he was ready to give further thought 
to the Methodist suggestion. It was important to him. at the 
same time, that he should find some opportunity to take part 
in the active production of basic informational material rather 
than return at this time to the seriously circumscribed activity 
of classroom teaching, even within an American organization. 
He was in correspondence with his friend Appcnzelier on 
these ideas from the rime the latter reached his home in the 
Lancaster area of Pennsylvania on furlough in July 1892. 

When Appcnzelier learned in March 1893 that Rev. Frank¬ 
lin Ohlinger, manager of Trilingual Press, publishing house of 
the Methodist Mission in Seoul, was to be transferred to 
Singapore in the coming August, he transmitted this informa¬ 
tion to the Professor in Zanesville and found him eager to 
become Ohlingcr’s successor At the beginning of April the 
Korea Mission leader wrote a strong letter to Supervising 
Bishop H. W. Warren, urging that Hulbert be appointed 
specifically to the Press. Approval come promptly and prepa¬ 
rations were made in Zanesville f or a summer departure. 
Although Mission members in Seoul were anxious that the 
experienced teacher should go to Pai Chui iPacjae) School 
as assistant to Appcnzelier himself, the new appointee argued 
forcefully that his knowledge of Lhe Korean language made 
him more suitable Tor supervising Hangiti publications than 
any newcomer to the country could be and also that be had 
specialized preparation for this work. After having pined 
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Appcnzeller's home church, the First Methodist Church of 
Lancaster by certificate from the Presbyterian Church in Zanes¬ 
ville early in April in preparation for appointment by the 
Methodist Society, he had returned to his home hi the latter 
city and had taken intensive training in a priming plant in 
his spare time, while continuing Siis teaching. He had a strong 
case and was Confirmed in his assignment to the directorship 
of the Trilingual Press. On September 4. ] 893 Professor and 
Mrs. Hulben and their daughter left Zanesville for San Fran¬ 
cisco and Korea and took up their new position in the Methodist 
Mission in October. 


4. Halbert's Missionary Experiment <1893-1897} 

More Ih;m any other, the term ''missionary'' has been used 
to describe Professor Hulbert. His writings have been widely 
described as a part of the “early missionary literature" on 
Korea. The fact is that he was never employed by any mis¬ 
sionary organization except during the four years from 1893 
to 1897. It is of course true that, in harmony with his Scminaiy 
training and with the missionary tradition of his mothers 
family, he had always been a vigorous supporter of Protestant 
missions. Most of his close friends were found in the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian and Northern and Southern Meth¬ 
odist Missions, the Australian and Canadian Presbyterian 
groups, the English Church Mission and other Protestant so¬ 
cieties. He was. moreover, at least until the crisis of 1903, 
on good terms with Catholic missionaries ami showed in his 
writings a strong admiration for the courageous French pioneer 
priests of earlier decades. 

Even as a profevsor in the Royal English School, he had 
accepted an invitation to join the Protestant Revising Com¬ 
mittee. constantly engaged in preparing Korean translations 
of the Bible and other religious literature. When AppenzeUer 
urged Bishop Warren in 1893 to approve Hulbert's appoint- 
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mem he recalled the latter’s effectiveness as a drafted member 
of that group, He described also the progress which the former 
Royal School teacher Iiad made in mastering spoken Korean 
and predicted that within a few months after his return he 
would be delivering in that language sermons of the same 
excellence as the many which he Iiad been invited to present 
in English to missionary gatherings. Professor Halbert did 
in fact preach in Korean shortly after his arrival in the fall 
of 1893: nor were his services as guest minister limited to 
Methodist churches. He often spoke in Korean, for example, 
from the pulpit of hb close friend. Dr, Horace G. Underwood. 
Presbyterian leader, during the latter 1 ? absences from Seoul. 

These and other ancillary activities did not, however, detract 
from his effort to perform Fully hb varied duties as a Methodist 
missionary'. He attended regularly and ted in increasing the 
membership of his '‘charge.” Baldwin Chapel. While this new 
Methodist church in the Hast Gate district of the capital Iiad 
a Korean part or, its assigned missionary also preached there 
frequently in the Korean language. To his primary task of 
directing the Trilingual Press he devoted tremendous energy, 
and for at least two years he seemed to be making this concern 
a highly successful one. Plant equipment was expanded and 
improved, partly through Hulben's personal purchases of large 
quantities of improved type in Shanghai- A larger and belter 
trained staff was developed and output was increased to im¬ 
pressive levels. In the nine months ending in August 1895 
alone more than a million pages of religious literature were 
published. Earnings were sufficient not only to pay operating 
expenses but also to finance considerable plant expansion. 
Extensive printing was done for other missions, and both this 
foremost Western-style priming establishment in the country 
and its scholarly manager enjoyed marked prestige among 
Koreans and foreigners alike. The Korean Repository, which 
had been edited by Mr. and Mrs. Qhltngcr and primed under 
their supervision at the Press during the calendar year 1892. 
wa* not published in 1893 Or 1894. !t was revived during 
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the years 1895 through 1898 under the joint editorship of 
H, G, Appenreller and George Heber Jones, however, and 
again printed at the Methodist Mission's Press. Huibert quite 
logically assumed its business management until the spring 
of 1897. 

These time-consuming activities, to which must be added 
his constant research and writing, did not prevent him from 
renewing and deepening his friendship with the King of Korea. 
He * as one of four or five foreigners who enjoyed the ruler’s 
great personal liking as well as iiis confidence. Before the 
Japanese seizure of the palace in July 1894 at the beginning 
Of the Stno-Japanese War. and to some degree until the tense 
days of October 1895. he continued to be invited to the palace 
on a purely social basis as he had been in the Royal School 
days while still in his twenties. Their association was more 
meaningful now- Huibert was more mature, more advanced 
in his knowledge of the people and their history, and more 
capable of responding to the lonely King's need for simple, 
unea leu luting friendship. 

The bonds between them were strengthened further by new 
dangers. Events following the end of the Si no-Japanese War 
in the spring of 1895 reshaped the political world of L. si 
Asia and. locally in Korea, brought Huibert and a few- Western 
friends into a vital new association with the uneasy King. These 
critical developments were rooted iu japan’s changed relations 
with Russia as well as with China. When it was found that 
the Treaty of Shimonoseki transferred the southern tip of Liao¬ 
tung. containing Port Arthur and Talien-wan. from China to 
Japan. Prince Lobanov in St. Petersburg persuaded France 
and Germany to become co-authors of the Triple Intervention 
notes, “advising” the victor to retrocede this prize of war to 
defeated China, While yielding to the threat of vastly superior 
force, the Tokyo government stepped up its efforts at “reform” 
and firm political control in Korea, The plain purpose was 
to face the Russians with a fait accompli and forestall any 
similar maneuver in thar peninsula. 
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The conciliatory Count Inouye. Japanese Minister to Korea, 
was unable either to reform the overbearing Japanese adven¬ 
turers in the country or to dissuade the powerful Queen Min 
from opposing official Japanese domination. To replace him 
in September 1 895 came the far more ruthless General Vis¬ 
count Miura, whose violent solution for the deadlock was <hc 
murder of the Queen at the palace on October 8. The terrified 
King, although already served by two American officers com¬ 
manding the small palace guard, asked that a rotating group 
or three Western friends post themselves near him within 
the royal compound each night. These informal protectors, 
serving in different groupings, included the Canadian Dr. 0. R 
Avison and American dtireos H. G. Appenzcller, J. S. Gaie, 
H. B, Hulbert. G. H. Jones and hf. G. Underwood. Dr. Under¬ 
wood had been forewarned of unusual danger on the night of 
November 27-28, 1895 and stood guatd with Avison and 
Hulbert. In th^ early moments of November 28 the patriotic 
Generals Yun Ung-y6| {father of Yun Ch‘i-ho| and An Kybng- 
su led a party of about one thousand to die palace walls, intent 
on rescuing the ruler from the hands of his cabinet members, 
now complete puppets of the Japanese. The rescuer, failed 
to effect an entrance, but the trapped ministers were sure 
that their hour had come and were prevented from using the 
Royal Person as a shield only by the determined action of the 
three foreign sentinels. Ever after that terrible night there was 
a special place in the confidence of the monarch of Korea for 
Avisan, Hulbert and Underwood. 

Japan, discredited by the bloody devices of its Minister, lost 
even its physical hold on the palace on February | I, 18%, 
when the King and the Crown Prince duded their captors and 
look asylum in the Russian Legation. For nearly two years, 
both during his twelve months as the guest of die statesmanlike 
Russian Minister. C. Waebcr, and during his later residence 
at the new KyoDg’un Palace in the foreign quarter, the ruler 
was better able to sponsor soundly progressive measures than 
at any time since the early days of American-Kore;in relations 
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in 1883*1 R84. Liberal education was encouraged as never 
before. Nationals of various Western powers were given key 
administrative or advisory positions in the Government. One 
of these was Dr. Philip Jaisohn (So Chae-p’il), who. after 
taking a leading part in the progressive entente in December 
1884, had spent a decade of study in the United States and 
had become an American citizen. Returning in January 3896 
as the advisor to the Korean Privy Council, he was soon 
convinced that (he enterprise closest to Hulbert's heart'—the 
general education of the people—was essential to strength and 
freedom for Lite country. With the American-trained T. H. Yun 
(Yun Ch’i-bo) he developed the remarkable Independence 
Prig ram. This imaginative undertaking remained educational 
rather than political until late in 1897. It embraced the publi¬ 
cation of the iri-weekly Independent in Hangul and English: 
the sponsoring of the Independence Club and of debating 
societies; and the stimulating delivery of Jaisohn’s modern- 
world lectures at Pai Cbai Academy, to which Synguian Rhcc 
tYi Sung-muni, a twemy-one-ycar-old Pai Chui student in 1896, 
was an avid listener, Homer Hulbcrt, ul the Trilingual Press, 
assisted Jaisohn in get dug the Independent physically under 
way in April 1896; for nearly a year in 1897-1898 the visiting 
Archer B. Hulbcrt aided the Americanized doctor in editing 
the English version of this path finding newspaper. By the end 
of 1897, with both the Russians under ibetr new Minister, 
Kuril Alcxeiev, and the Korean conservatives riding herd once 
more on all progressive movements, Jaisohn and the King 
were losing patience with each other. For about two years from 
the spring of 189f> Jaisohn and Yun were nevertheless able to 
keep the Program on the sound basis of gradual popular en¬ 
lightenment. 

Both before and durine this "false dawn” of Korean progress, 
the manager of the Trilingual Press kept at his exploration of 
Korean history" and culture and produced considerable published 
writings. He whs releasing large quantities of religious litera¬ 
ture and was gaining valuable experience in printing, circuit*- 
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(ton and publishing techniques, but he was not producing the 
text books which he considered vital When, in the spring of 
1897. the King was ready to take the bold step of training 
teachers for a proposed nation-wide school system, he turned 
to Professor Hulbert as the man to organize and direct this 
new' tradition-defying enterprise. Probably the feature of this 
offer which was most appealing was the specific request that 
the prospective Principal of the Norma! School prepare and 
publish a scries of school textbooks. Having no basis for fore- 
seeing that the shadows of reactionism would be crowding in 
again within less than a year, and feeling that he was finally 
able to take a meaningful pan in a sound end promising 
campaign for the enlightenment of the people, he obtained 
a release from The Methodist Mission and assumed the position 
Of Principal At the annual meeting of the Mission in May 
1897 his old associate. D. A. Bunker, now a Methodist mis¬ 
sionary and Head of Ihc English Department at Pai Chai after 
his resignation front the old Royal English School in 1894. 
was given the additional task of managing the Trilingual Press 
as an interim assignment, Hulbert. although presumably yielding 
the management of the Repository to Bunker, continued to 
contribute to that journal. In its 1898 issues appeared his 
important articles on “The Mongols in Korea.” which at about 
this time were already being expanded into the Mongol chapters 
appearing in the forthcoming History (1. 185-262}. 


5. The Best Years (Spring 189? to October (90S) 

The six years beginning with 1898 were filled with the 
worst official corruption of Korea’s modem history and with 
a renewed battle of intrigue between Russia and Japan which, 
along with Russia's temporizing in Manchuria, culminated in 
die Russo-Japanese War in February 1904, after Japan had 
reinforced itself diplomatically through (he Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1902. The period 1897-1905 as a whole was 
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nevertheless the time of Professor Hutbert's most rewarding 
life in Korea, both professionally snd personally. At the Nor¬ 
mal School he was confronted with difficulties which called 
for his extraordinary ingenuity, but in ibis period he had 
greater success both as a teacher and as a planner of textbooks 
than at any other earlier juncture. 

"Hulbcn's School" was the principal modern-style institution 
of the Korean Government's educational system throughout 
the Professors service in it to 1905. In the fall of 1897. 
within a few months of its inception, its style was automatically 
changed from “Royal" to "Imperial Normal School" when 
the Kingdom of Choson proclaimed itself the Empire of 
Taehan. In 1900 il was transformed into the "Imperial Middle 
School." At least for its first three years this important experi¬ 
ment in education was in fact two institutions in one. The 
unsuspecting Principal found that, in addition to some thirty 
prospective teachers, he was to be responsible for an even 
larger number of young yangban. who, like their predecessors 
of the years from 1886 to 1894, were concerned only with 
the learning of English. Faced with this double task, he limited 
the initial curriculum in the Normal Department to mathematics 
and geography. In 1897-1898, with the assistance of the visiting 
Archer, he revised his original gazetteer, the Sa’min P'tlchi, 
for use in the latter course. The response was exhilarating to 
Hulbcrt; as the young career teachers reached out with marked 
intelligence for the new concepts he offered them he fell that 
the human resources for the general educational effort were 
finally being developed. Progress on the other phase of his 
drive—the preparation of texbooks—was slower but substan¬ 
tial. The first volume of "Hulbcrt's Educational Series." which 
was probably only one of several units in various fields drafted 
by 1905. was the Ch'oltak Chip (“Elententary Geography"), 
written by Mrs. E, H. Miller under Professor Hulberfs editor¬ 
ship. Tills sixty-page Hangul text book, illustrated by conti¬ 
nental and hemispheric maps and a largcr-scalc chart of Korea, 
all in color, was more strictly geographical in content than the 
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P'Ucki and better adapted to use in secondary schools employing 
.separate texts for other subjects. The Chiji was not actually 
published until 1906, some six months after Hulbenfo resigna¬ 
tion from the Imperial Middle School, and this fact probably 
accounts for its publication under the auspices of the Korean 
Religious Tract Society rather than those of the Imperial 
Educational Department. It appeared too fate to be used widely 
in any government institution, since the Japanese Residency- 
Generalwhich took an unfavorable view of the manner in 
which it was written, was in full command of Korean public 
educational activities by 1906. This geography was, however, 
used extensively by private and missionary schools until the 
spring of 1909. when it was bnnncd by the Residency-General 
on the ground that it was too stimulating to the people's 
processes of thought. 

In all of these professional activities the Principal of the 
Normal-Middle School in 1897- J 90S was given a free hand 
and full support by the Emperor. While Hulbert worked long 
hours of his own accord and devoted many of them to the 
interests of the Imperial School, ii is to be noted also ihm he 
found time during this period to give final form to a particularly 
large volume of his must important writing, while taking an 
active part in the general life of the foreign community. Oc¬ 
casionally. however, the Professor's personal interests seemed, 
at first glance, to be overlooked or directly opposed by his 
imperial employer. In the spring of 1898. for example, the 
Emperor insisted on purchasing the comfortable home which 
had just been completed for the 1 lulberts on their own property, 
entirely separated from Government lauds. Although another 
reason was given, the cause of this surprising proposal was the 
fact that Hu!bert’s residence overlooked the Temple of Heaven, 
where the ruler had recently gone through the ceremony of 
announcing his new title of Emperor to his Yi ancestors. 
Occupants of the house might thus periodically look down on 
the Imperial Person. Although it seemed to the lonesuffering 
Professor that tills demand could more properly have been 
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made before rather than after a considerable investment of 
time and money had been made, he finally recognized that he 
must sell, asking only that lie be given six month. 1 ;' leave with 
pay in order to lake his family to the United Stales to await 
the building of a new home. As he left on this ''short ftirlo" 
his friends Appenzoller and Jones of the Repository remarked 
on the fact that his History of Korea had been long awaited 
and expressed the hope that he would now have an opportunity 
to complete it. 

Itt actual fact it appears that all of the History except the 
final contemporary chapters was essentially ready for the 
press within a few months of his return to Seoul in the spring 
of 1899. Evidence is offered in the Editor's Foreword to 
indicate that the printing of the book form of this work came 
first and that the monthly installments appearing in The Korea 
Review 1 during the calendar years 1901-1904 consisted simply 
of the appropriate number of pages drawn our of this com¬ 
pleted body of press sheets for the book as a whole, ll appears 
likely that a portion of 1899 and all of 1900 were devoted 
to the printing process, which was a tedious one tn Seoul at 
the turn of the century. If this schedule is approximately 
correcl, one must assume that the manuscript for some three- 
fourths of the History had been largely prepared by the summer 
of 1898. since ihe furloughing Professor seems to have had 
limited time for this work from September of that year to 
about the end of April 1899. When the installments began to 
appear, in January 190L they regularly occupied about one- 
third of each monthly Issue of the Review for the ensuing four 
years. 

Despite the pre-fabrmated segments of the History and many 
other writings by the Editor of the Review, this Journal was 
hy no means without important outside contributions. At the 
same time there i‘ no doubt that from an editorial and business 
standpoint it was entire!;, Halbert's own enterprise and in no 
way it “Methodist monthly." as it is sometimes called At least 
until the beginning of 1905 the Editor was also the proof- 
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reader, office manager and bill collector. Although rates were 
modest, the magazine proved during 1901-1904 that its sub¬ 
scription revenues were more than enough to pay operating 
expenses. Subscribers in late 1904 were scattered over nineteen 
countries on five continents and were constantly increasing in 
number. With the Repository having ceased publication at the 
end of 1898. Halbert's journal was the only general magazine 
published in Korea in a Western language during 1901-1906. 
While the Transactions of the Korea Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society , beginning in 1900. normally appeared as a 
single annual issue containing one to four specialized research 
studies—including a number written by Homer B. Hulbert— 
that publication could not be considered a competitor of the 
Review. The latter periodical contained forty to forty-eight 
pages in every monthly issue and carried editorials, articles on 
the widest range of Korean topics, book reviews, a highly 
useful "News Calendar" and other features. 

Having pointed out that writers other than the Editor con¬ 
tributed valuable articles, especially in 1901 and again in 
1905-1906, one must recognize also that the Review was 
the best medium for the contemporaneous expression of Profes¬ 
sor Huibcrfs crusade. Six themes are particularly recurrent and 
seem most central to his thought. 

J. The Korean people were equal in endowments to any: 
their impotence was due entirely to ignorance and 
subjection to a reactionary bureaucracy. 

2, Emancipation could come only through a genuine 
education of all the people, emphasizing an objective 
understanding of Korea’s own historic strength* and 
weaknesses, the general cultural and scientific knowl¬ 
edge of the West, and the Western concept of the 
individual and the state. This pregram must always 
employ the simple fianghl as its sole means of written 
expression. 
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3, The ideals of the Christian religion were superior to 
those of Confucian ethics, even at their best, as a basis 
for the progress and freedom of Korean society, 

4, Protestant missions could beri serve Korea by uniting 
to form a single organization, presenting Christ tan 
principles simply, without sectarian variations. 

5, Foreign organizations in the country—including Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant ntissions—were on the whole ex¬ 
tremely sincere and helpful to the people and must 
be defended against the sarcasm and misrepresentation 
used by the press in Japan; these bodies must, on the 
other hand, recognize that their Korean adherents were 
entirely subject to Korean law and not entitled to bor¬ 
row the extraterritorial status of their Western sponsors. 

6, Japan represented enlightenment and social progress; 
Russia, autocracy and stagnation. Since Korea was 
destined to fall to one or the other of these powers 
before it could right iLseif, the overwhelming choice 
must be Japan. 

Hulbcrt had arrived at ihese basic propositions through both 
an emotional and an intellectual process. They had absolute 
value for him and must be stated forthrightly as often as the 
issues concerned were raised. The question whether such pro¬ 
nouncements would achieve any immediate gain for Korea or 
would be helpful or embarrassing to himself or to other Western 
residents was not of primary concern, so long as he could 
improve the dim ate for the eventual attainment of justice and 
enlightenment. 

It is not surprising that some of these postulates—and par¬ 
ticularly the assumption that Japanese influence in Korea was 
compatible with that country's independent development-— 
should have struck many of Professor Hulberfs Occidental 
eon tempo rarie'- as being "fantastically idealistic." A smaller 
group was opposed to his methods as well as his message and 
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labeled him a meddler and a “do-gooder/' The most prominent 
leader of these critics was Dr. Horace N- Allen, who liad 
gained the confidence of the King and noble bureaucrats soon 
after his arrival in 1884. two years before Humbert's coming. 
Leaving the Northern Presbyterian Mission in 1887. after basic 
disagreements with Underwood and Heron regarding mission 
policy, Allen secured appointment as Secretary of the American 
Legation and Consul-General in Seoul. On McKinley's inaugu¬ 
ration in IB97. the veteran Secretary was raised to the position 
Of Minister, which he held for precisely the period [ 1897-1905) 
during which Hulbert was at the Normal- Middle School and 
was. becoming widely known as an editor and historical amltor 
The standing differences between them were brought into relief 
by the Catholic-Protest ant controversy of 1903, Converts of 
the French Catholic Mission near Haeju made overt efforts 
to force Protestant churches, under the direction of American 
missionaries, out of the area. Certain acts of violence were 
comrnkted and at least one of the supervising French priests 
encouraged the offenders and even tried to give them asylum 
from Korean law enforcement officers in his residence. The 
Koreans concerned were convicted by Korean courts in the 
fall of 1903. and the implication of the foreign priest was 
indie filed by his withdrawal from his missionary post. Mean¬ 
while the Revie*' Editor had not remained silent. He had 
felt that representatives of the Catholic Mission were violating 
one of the cardinal principles outlined above. He was careful 
to document both sides of the issue, but he left no doubt that 
he considered I he Catholics concerned to be m Ihc wrong 
nod the entire affair a senous disservice to Korea's people 
and to the whole cause of Christianity and of Western influence. 
Allen, working hard as American Minister to reach a rational 
diplomatic solution of the problem with French Minister Colin 
de Plancy, was irritated by what he considered the unnecessary 
and inflammatory blasts of the crusading Editor. In his private 
correspondence of the time he expressed his strong personal 
dislike tor die latter. 
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Allen, moreover, siltracied the support of many of those 
who opposed Hulbert on larger issues, and especially Oil bis 
insistence that an increase in oflicial Japanese influence was 
consistent with Korea' 1 - welfare. This thesis, based on the 
reasoning already considered, was slated frequently in the 
Review throughout the Russo-Japanese War (February 1904 
to September 1905). even when the Editor was condemning 
large numbers of individual Japanese adventurers for their 
overbearing treatment of Koreans, Allen believed, on the other 
hand, that a Russian Korea would be far more desirable for 
Americans as well as Koreans than a Japanese one. It must 
be .'.aid, of course, that not all Americans or olher Occidental;, 
in Korea concerned themselves with accepting either Hulbcrt T s 
or Dr. Allen's political views. Many of them—missionaries in 
particular—who admired both of these leaders personally, chose 
to concentrate their entire energies on their work as teachers, 
ministers or physicians and to adjust themselves to any political 
conditions which might develop. 

Along with such major controversies came unfounded whis¬ 
perings that the Editor-Principal was being paid by the Japanese 
for his consistently friendly interpretation of their government's 
purposes. There were also recurrent rumors, equally without 
substance, that he was becoming wealthy through his real estate 
transactions with the Korean Government and. beginning at 
the end of 1905, through his special services to the Emperor, 
Hulbert's strict honesty was as obvious to those who knew him. 
however, as his sense of humor, his basic modesty, his enthu¬ 
siasm for every cause which he embraced, and his extraordinary 
thoughtfulness and voluntary service to others .May Hamm 
Hulbert, sharing many of these qualities and adding others of 
her own, not only helped to protect her hard-working husband 
from unnecessary interruptions but also taught the school for 
foreign children in Seoul. often assisted Dr. Avjson in the sick 
room, and performed many other creative tasks. These were 
happy years, in spite of the Hulberts* unbelievably heavy pro¬ 
gram and in spile of the fact that they were living three lives 
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in one —their basic role as leaders of the increasing student 
body of the Imperial School: their participation in the capital's 
diplomatic circle as representatives of the Emperor’s Educa¬ 
tional Department; and the life which was personally the most 
important to them,, among their missionary friends of all denom¬ 
inations. 

In 1903, the year of the Catholic-Protestant dispute. Profes¬ 
sor Kulben had particularly varied experiences which in a sense 
represented the culmination of the achievements of his first 
nineteen years in the country to 1905. On a five-month journey 
to Europe and the United States beginning in April 1903 he 
attempted, without success, to arrange for the display of a rep¬ 
lica of Admiral Yi Sun-sin's tortoise ship as a Korean exhibit 
at (he Louisiana Purchase Centennial Exposition to be held in 
St. Louis in 1904; attended and addressed briefly the fiftieth 
reunion of his father’s Dartmouth class of 1853; presented a 
set of the distinguished Korean encyclopedia, the Tmg'gnk 
Munhdn Ft go (17701 to the Briiish Museum in London; de¬ 
livered to the Royal Geographic Society his original monograph 
an the Korean island group, while being presented with his 
parchment as a Fellow of that distinguished body; accepted 
the proposal of the London Times that he serve as its corre¬ 
spondent in Korea during what was generally expected to be 
in early war between Russia and Japan: and wrote a widely 
read scries of articles for the Review on the mysteries, marvels 
and discomforts of the Trans-Siberian Railway, on which he 
traveled in both directions. Returning to Seoul in September, 
he slipped back into his grind at the School and at the Review*. 
as well as his round of community activities. They included 
his stellar play in litc Seoul-Chemulpo tennis tournaments, his 
important participation in the organization of the Korea Young 
Men’s Christian Association, his familiar service as guest minis¬ 
ter at various Protestant churches, and Iris participation with 
Mrs, Kulben in the usual social functions. 

The good years lingered through 1904 and early 1905. But 
Lifter May 28 of the latter year, when Admiral Togo’s brilliant 
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victory at Tsushima over the Russian Baltic flee! in effect 
brought the war to a close, the end was drawing near for the 
always hopeful Hulbert. For fifteen months Japanese armies 
had occupied the peninsula: successive agreements forced on 
the Korean Emperor had seriously impaired the country's 
sovereignty; and still there was none of the promised reform 
and no curbing of unrnly Japanese. The Review Editor’s two 
crusades—the principal one calling for independent Korean 
progress and the ancillary one asking For patience toward 
Japan’s promises of support—now began to appear as mutually 
c onflictin g as Hulbert’s critics had always considered them. 
Even in the September issue of the Review, which was released 
a month after the formal ending of the war by the Treaty 
of Portsmouth on September 5, he kept up some of his usual 
apology for official Japanese silence on measures to strengthen 
an independent Korea. But in the final editorial pages of that 
Issue, apparently written at the end of September, after it was 
learned from informed sources in Tokyo that the establishment 
of a protectorate would be pressed before any reform was 
undertaken, the Editor finally abandoned his long denial of 
aggressive intentions on the part of Japan. Although earlier 
in the year he had gone so far as to say that control by Japan 
would probably help the Korean nation in the end, he now 
branded the proposed setting up of a protectorate as a treach¬ 
erous and wanton act which meant the end of Korean inde¬ 
pendence. The inevitable turning had been made. The friend 
tjf Korea was now' the opponent of Japanese imperialism. 

By about October 15. 1905. not more than ten days after 
this first unqualified attack on Japan had been circulated, 
Hulbert left Seoul with bis family for Washington. His mission 
was 10 deliver to Theodore Roosevelt the Emperor's letter 
asking that the President use his influence to prevent the imposi¬ 
tion of a unilateral Japanese protectorate. The hard-pressed ruler 
also declared that he would accept Japanese advice on .specified 
governmental functions and. further, that he would not oppose 
a joint protectorate by various powers tor a limited period. 
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Emperor Kwangmu's decision to draft the Imperial School 
Principal for this eleventh-hoar appeal and Professor HulberA 
agreement to undertake the assignment seem to have occurred 
in the last week of September. Far ten days at the end of that 
month United States Senator and Mrs. New lands had been 
in Seoul as members of die traveling party of Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, The Emperor had urged in vain that Senator New- 
lands try to dissuade the President from his attitude favoring 
a free hand for Japan in Korea, now that Russia was no longer 
a rival. While realizing, by the end of September, that Japan 
might tighten its screws at any moment and that he probably 
represented the Emperor's last hope of making an effective 
presentation in Washington, I-lidbert was forced to recognize 
the possible results of this journey for him. His identification 
with his patron’s independent diplomatic maneuver might pre¬ 
vent tlim from carrying on any form at work in Korea if the 
protectorate should come. Further employment in the Japanese- 
dominated Department of Education would he impossible in 
any event, and he resigned from the Imperial Middle School 
before his departure. In spite of the dancer to his career and 
in spite of ihe almost certain futility of the proposed effort 
to break through Japan's strong diplomatic defenses, he agreed 
with the Emperor that it was better lo try than to acquiesce in 
Japanese aggression in silence. Announcing in the Review 
simply that he and his family were going to the United Slates 
“for a sojourn of a few months,” he prepared for a close race 
with time. 

He could lake comfort From the fact ihat. if this were to 
be his last farewell, he would be leaving his major under¬ 
takings in .) fair state of advancement. He had trained a sub¬ 
stantial body of enlightened educational leaders at the Normal- 
Middle School: at least one unit of his textbook series was 
nearing publication: bis writings in the Review and elsewhere 
had described Korea’s capacities and extraordinary handicaps 
to the Western world, the Review msiallmenls of the History 
had presented the broader outlines of Korea's cultural heritage; 
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and a limited edition of this work in book form had finally 
been released in the spring of 1905, 


6. The IVashmgton Mission {1905-1906) 

The remarkable fact about the imposition of a Japanese 
protectorate On Korea in November 1905 was not the failure 
of the Emperor, through Professor Halbert, to persuade the 
President of the United States to intervene. It was the ability 
of the tough little ruler and his courageous Prime Minister. 
Han Kyu-wtt. to put off the Japanese week after week in order 
to give the Imperial messenger enough time to make the 
journey. There is no doubt that Japanese authorities were well 
aware of the nature of hk mission before his departure from 
Seoul at about the middle of October. Yet the Professor'^ arrival 
in Washington on November 17 occurred within an hour of 
the "signing” of Lbe "Protectorate Treaty" at about one A, M. 
on November 18, Seoul time. Even at ihis late date, in spite 
of the tremendous pressure applied personally by the com¬ 
manding figures of Marquis I to and Marshal Hasegawa, neither 
the Emperor nor the Prime Minister placed hk seal on the 
document. The seal of the Foreign Mints ter, which gave the 
"treaty” its only claim to validity, was finally affixed, together 
with those of four other cabinet members. On November 22 
the Tokyo Government dispatched to the world powers a pro¬ 
clamation to the effect that this agreement, placing Korea’s 
foreign affairs in the hands of a Japanese Resident-General, 
had been voluntarily accepted by the Korean Government. 

Hulbert's efforts to see cither the President or ihe Secretary 
of State were defeated for eight maddening days, evidently 
for the purpose of having the official Japanese notification in 
hand at the Department of State before any discussion should 
be held with the Korean Emperor s American representative. 
When Elihu Root finally granted him an interview on Novem¬ 
ber 25, after receiving the Japanese circular on the previous 
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day, the Secretary made short work of the Korean Emperor’s 
letter. In the first place, he said, the Korean Government's 
"voluntary" acceptance of the “treaty of November 1 7" rendered 
the Emperor's protest of a month earlier meaningless In the 
second place, the Protectorate agreement represented so slight 
an advance over the powers previously yielded “voluntarily" to 
Japan in 1904-1905 that there was no basis for considering 
that any major derogation of Korea sovereignty had been im¬ 
posed at this time. 

Hulbert’s week of waiting had been used to appeal in person 
to key members of the United States Senate to use their influence 
with Roosevelt to reopen the whole question of Japanese policy 
in die peninsula and to consider Korea's case on its own merits. 
All of them were sympathetic and some were profoundly 
stirred by Hulberts argument, but none would risk the political 
fire of the President, whose views favoring Japan in the matter 
were widely known. The next step was to obtain spate in 
powerful American journals for presenting the fads on Korea 
to the people of the United States over the heads of their 
governmental leaders. George Kennan (the elder), who had 
written favorably of the Japanese position in the Outlook, called 
on Huibcrt and seemed to be impressed by the latter’s first¬ 
hand account of developments subsequent to Kennan's brief 
visit to Korea, although his later articles in the same magazine 
reflected fence-straddling rather than conversion. When the 
Professor asked the editors of Outlook to publish articles on 
the Korean side to offset those of Kennan, they refused to 
accept such material unless previously approved in Washington. 

tn the late spring of 1906 Hufbert. although not certain 
of his ability to do any effective work under the Protectorate, 
started out once more for Seoul with his family. His purpose 
was threefold: to cany on the Review; to pursue the publication 
of his textbook series: and, above all, to stand by the hundreds 
of ordinary Koreans who had appealed to him for help against 
the violation of their plainly defined fights by Japanese acting 
under the sanction of the Residency -General. 
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7, The Final Year of Korean Residence and the Climactic 
Mission to The Hague <i 906-1907f 

When rhe Hulberts reached Koreu early in June 1906 for 
what was to be their last year of residence there, they found 
their world vastly changed. The strong-willed Dr. Horace Allen 
had of course left a year earlier and had been replaced by the 
career diplomat E, V. Morgan. Now Morgan too bad been 
withdrawn and the American Legation in Korea abolished 
under orders written 3t the Department of State oil November 
24, 1905—the day before the Secretary bad finally spoken to 
the Emperor’s representative. All of the other legations had 
also been removed. Dr. J. McLeavy Brown, the able English¬ 
man who had long directed the Korean Customs and served 
as advisor to the Ministry of Finance, had been replaced by 
the Japanese expert Meg at a. Most tragic of all was the absence 
of the able Prince Min Yong-hwan, who had committed suicide 
rather than live under the Protectorate, The strong arm of the 
Japanese army and police was more evident than nine months 
earlier, although Res ideal-General lio was insisting that under¬ 
standing and conciliation* rather than force, would be his 
weapons. 

Hulbert’s frustrating journey to Washington had, on the 
other hand, simplified and clarified his position among Western 
residents, He was now hailed, along with the courageous 
Englishman Bohcll, editor of the English-language Korea 
Daily News, as a champion of Korean interests who was con¬ 
sistent as well as articulate. A group of those who had always 
understood him and respected his formula for aiding Korea 
had voluntarily written most of the material for the Review 
and carried on its publication during his eight-month absence, 
Earl) in 1906 they had even printed—without ttie absent 
Editor's knowledge—an emphatic statement to the effect that 
l,he conscientious and perhaps over-generous Professor had 
used some of his own funds on his errand for the Emperor; 
they branded as vicious and untrue the rumor that he was en- 
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tiching himself through this special service. Although he was of 
course in the bad books ol Japan, he resumed his editorial work 
in June 1906 wilh his own standing and that of his magazine 
enhanced in the eyes of ihe general international public watching 
the Korean political drama. He was encouraged also by the 
progress being made on his textbook series, of which the 
first volume (the Ch'ohak Chip) was to appear in the same 
year* as has been observed* 

Hulbm's third task was that of "unbluPfing the world' 1 with 
respect to ihe real character of '‘enlightened 7 Japan $ behavior 
away from home and erf giving physical and moral support 
to the absolutely defenseless common people of Korea, ^ell- 
documented and blistering publicity was given to the perfidy 
and naked force employed in the peninsula: Lhis appeal so 
world opinion was made through the Keview* after September 
1905 and through his influential book, The Passing of Korea. 
published by Doubleday, Page and Company in 1906. The 
injustices against which he tried to give the people direct 
protection took on various fonns, but in hundreds of cases 
they involved ihe indefensible effort of the Japanese to §<tin 
tide to vast numbers of Korean residential properties on the 
ground of “military necessity 11 or some other pretext. It was 
quite evident that the property rights of nationals of the Lrnitcd 
States and other Western powers in Korea were being respected 
scrupulously by Japanese representatives to insure continued 
good relations in Washington, London and other capital*. 
Hulbert, as an American citizen, was able to make practical 
use of this circumstance. From the hundreds of hard-pressed 
Korean property-owners who came to him from districts all 
over the peninsula, he bought every parcel concerned a I the 
uniform price of f’ongjdtt haitp'un , the smallest Korean coin, 
worth a fraction of ihe American cent. In every case the tram 
action was covered by a written contract under which the 
seller could retain possession of the property in perpetuity 
without rent or. at his option, repurchase it at any time at the 
same infinitesimal figure. The deeds eagerly turned over to the 
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American crusader under these conditions would, in his words, 
"fill a bushel basket." These ingenious terms, designed to give 
the individual Korean seller the maximum protection without 
providing for any profit whatever for the temporary purchaser, 
were twisted by hostile rumor-mongers, who circulated the 
wholly imaginary story that Professor Hulbcrt sold these lands 
and made j fortune. To bring at! orderly solution lo many of 
the controversies concerned, court actions were filed in the 
name of the aggrieved Korean, with Huibert often named as 
co-plaintiff. 

Residency-General authorities, embarrassed and stung by 
Lb is many-sided and wholly legal campaign, could neither resign 
themselves to the crusader's indefinite presence in their "protec¬ 
torate" nor find plausible grounds for publicly demanding his 
withdrawal. Their solution of the stalemate was to badger 
him systematically and endlessly—through rumors, misrepre¬ 
sentation, half-truths, carefully staged sham attempts on his life, 
the most obvious shadowing of his whole family b\ plainclothes 
operatives, and even conceivable harassment of Koreans 
known in be in his confidence—in the hope of breaking his 
spirit. Within nine months of his return in June 1906 these 
tactics were taking their toll. He was doing nothing but telling 
the truth, hut, while thousands scattered over the world be¬ 
lieved him, Japan was thoroughly mobilized to discredit his 
representations. Neither the governments nor the leaders of the 
press in Western countries were yet ready to challenge the 
prevailing uncritical adulation of "Westernized" Japan. Hulbcrt 
came to live oil the edge of his nerves, haunted primarily by 
the possibility of harm to his wife and children. By the spring 
or 1907, although he could not deny that simple justice needed 
a champion more than ever in Korea, he had admitted to him¬ 
self that he had done almost all he could do in that role, in 
tire country itself under existing conditions, without complete 
collapse. 

In the meantime, in the most remarkable and effective se¬ 
crecy. a new form of special service had been under consider- 
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aiion almost from the beginning of these agonizing nine months. 
The Emperor, although he had often resorted to intrigue in past 
crises and had waited until the eleventh hour before taking 
decisive steps to stop Japan’s encroachments of 1904-1905. was 
now standing with absolute resolution against the implemen¬ 
tation of the protectorate treaty of November 1905. which 
lie had never sanctioned and considered fraudulent He was 
hemmed in at the palace far more completely than in lft95. 
when the Western powers had still bad a voice in Korean 
affairs and had still maintained their legations in the capital. 
In January-February 1906, while Halbert was in the United 
States, the Emperor had been able to make indirect contact 
with the courageous British journalist Douglas Story and to 
entrust to him authentic documents describing the scene of 
November ! 7-1 ft, dominated by ltd and Hasegawa, These 
materials dramatized the refusal of Emperor Kwangmu and 
of Prime Minister Han Kyu-sol to sign the Japanese-drafted 
agreement and the ruler’s declaration that, since the “treaty" 
was null and void, he would welcome a repudiation of that 
document by the various world powers and their resumption 
of diplomatic relations with Seoul. Mr. Story slipped out of 
Seoul with these papers and released them to the world press 
on reaching China, Nothing but a ripple of unofficial com¬ 
mendation of the Emperor and of criticism of Japan's ruth- 
lessness resulted, however, and by mid-1906 the aitention of 
the imprisoned monarch was directed toward the Second Peace 
Conference, scheduled to meet in The Hague in just one year. 
On June 22, 1906—about two weeks after the Imperial mes¬ 
senger had returned to Seoul—the ruler placed his seal on a 
documeni appointing Hulbert as ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary io all the treaty powers except Japan. On the 
same date he also signed identic notes to all these powers, 
to be delivered by Hulbert; in them he reiterated his refusal 
to approve !he protectorate treaty and his complete freedom 
from its provisions. He urged the powers to take measures at 
the forthcoming Hague Conference to displace the Japanese 
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and lo permit the treaty states to resume regular diplomatic 
contact with the Empire of Taehan. 

H appears likely that the original intent ion of the Emperor 
was that Professor Hulbert should set out on new travels 
almost immediately, in the summer of 1906. and spend a 
year visiting the major capitals in an effort to prepare them 
for fruitful action at The Hague, It can be surmised that die 
prospective diplomat, on his side, recommended, first, that any 
communication to Lite powers be delayed until shortly before 
the convening of the Conference in June 1907 in order lo 
preserve the element of surprise; secondly, that he himself 
be permitted to use the intervening months for just such a 
three-phase program of work in Korea as he did conduct; and, 
thirdly, that his personal role, if he should undertake the mission 
at all, be limited to that of advisor, while several distinguished 
Koreans should be given the formal title of envoy. The Em¬ 
peror's action, at all events, followed this pattern. Near the 
first of April 1907. Hulbert. having accepted responsibility for 
the effort outlined in June 1906 with the understanding that 
he should stand behind the scenes, left for Switzerland with his 
family and began the ground work for the appeal to be made 
in the Dutch capital in the coming months. Later events suggest 
that in this preparatory period he met and won the confidence 
of the remarkable British journalist, William Thomas Stead, 
who had been a prominent reporter of the First Hague Con¬ 
ference in 1899 and now. at the Second Conference, was to 
edit the non-official but influential Courtier de la Conference, 
a daily journal published in Hie Hague and devoted entirely 
to Conference affairs. On April 20 tbs Emperor in Seoul, still 
acting with a secrecy which is surprising in view of the omni¬ 
presence of Japanese agents, appointed three Korean officials 
as his envoys to the powers to be represented at The Hague 
and to the Conference itself They were Yi Sang-sol. former 
Vice Prime Minister; Yi Chun, former judge of the Korean 
Supreme Court; and youthful Yi Wi-jong, former Secretary of 
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the Korean Legation at $i. Petersburg. The three commissioners 
arrived at The Hague on about June 24, 140?. On the 2?th 
they circulated to all of die delegations except Japan a sum¬ 
mary of Korea’s case, signed jointly by them, which was largely 
a restatement of the Emperors original note of a year earlier 
and was probably drafted in English by Halbert and translated 
into French before the Korean representatives .irrived, in the 
issue of die Courrier for Sunday, June 30. 1907 this document 
was published in fuli. The real triumph of Hulben’s diplomacy 
lay not only in the fact that this strong appeal, made in the 
name of ihe Korean Emperor, was thus brought to the attention 
of the entire world, but also in the strong introductory note 
written by the editor of the Counter. Mr. Stead declared that 
the credentials of the three commissioners hiid unquestionably 
been issued by the Emperor himself and suggested that these 
representatives deserved a hearing, regardless of the fact that 
their country had not been invited to the Conference. 

In view of Halbert's long opposition to Russian influence 
il is of some interest to note that attaches of Russia's delegation 
helped the Korean commissioners to circulate their appeal of 
June 27, Eim M. NeJJdov. chief Russian delegate and President 
of the Conference, would help them no further Japan was 
acknowledged as Ihe controlling power in Korea and South 
Manchuria, and in this same year of t907 came the new 
agreement between that, country and Russia under which Man¬ 
churia was to be the exclusive sphere of these two powers, 
Ambassador Nelidov, when faced with the necessity of taking 
an official MunJ declared that he could do nothing to effect 
the Korean delegation's admission to the Conference unless 
the Government of the Netherlands should first invite It The 
Dutch Foreign Minister and the heads of all the delegations 
visited in succeeding weeks gave them the same answer; the 
powers recognized that, under the "Proiect orate Treaty" of 
November 1905. Korea’s foreign affairs were handled by 
Japan. Then: governments were therefore not in position to 
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question the validity of that treaty or to act without regard 
to it. On the evening or inly 8, young Yi Wi-jong addressed 
the International Circle in 'ITte Hague, of which Mr. Stead 
was the President and also the chairman for this particular 
meeting. He introduced the Commissioner by declaring that 
Korea was a victim of the rule which the Conference had made 
for itself, to the effect that it could not discuss the internal 
political affairs of any of its members. The support of Stead 
and the Courricr was spectacular at the time and of lasting 
moral value, but did nothing to gain an official hearing for 
the Emperor’s representatives or tit cause the Conference to 
consider the high-handed methods of Japan in his counity on 
their merits, 

Hulbert left The Hague on about July 18 to continue to 
the United States. In the early hours of July 19, while he was 
still in Europe, the Emperor in Seoul had finally been brought 
to the point of abdicating in favor of his incompetent son* 
the Crown Prince. On July 24. the puppet Emperor approved 
a new agreement formally giving the Residency-General control 
of Korea’s internal administration and thus making the eventual 
annexation of 19 HI largely a formality. The Hague effort had 
not only failed to liberate Korea: it had actually given Japanese 
authorities a convenient pretext for the tightening of control 
which they had long wanted to achieve, since both passive 
resistance and the determined fighting of the “Righteous Army" 
were seriously upsetting Japan’s timetable. To these sobering 
events was added the fact that one of Hulbert's colleagues, 
Judge Yi Chun, had died in The Hague on July 15, evidently 
of disappointment and a related neglect of hit health. Commis¬ 
sioners Yi Sang-sol and Yi Wi-jong joined the Professor in 
the United States a little later and. under arrangements made by 
him, presented Korea’s cause to the American public through 
writing and public speaking. The American advisor himself 
devoted what remained of the expense funds provided by the 
Emperor to conducting a series of speaking tours throughout 
the United States in 1907-1909. 
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8, The Forty-two Years of Extit from Korea (1907-1949} 

In 1908 Professor Humbert purchased a home in Springfield. 
Massachusetts, where the family lived permanently thereafter. 
Twenty-one years of enormously active work in Karen could 
not be put decisively behind him. however, until he could 
what could be done for the hundreds of friends whose deeds 
he held, on die one hand; and for the liquidation of his own 
properly and other interests in Seoul, on the other. Fully aware 
of the likelihood that the pressures of early 1907 would be 
greatly exceeded now that he had continuously attacked Japan’s 
program in Korea, both at The Hague and in the United States, 
he set out alone in the spring of J909 by way of Europe and 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 

His stay in Korea from August to November 1909 brought 
the satisfaction of attending the celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of Protestant missions there in 
1884. It also gave him a heartening reunion with scores of the 
Koreans whom lie had helped, many of whom were stiU wailing 
for their cases to be heard in the slow-moving courts. On the 
other hand, the reaction of Western missionaries and business 
men to his totally unexpected visit was mixed. Those who had 
always shared his thoughts and inner purposes welcomed him. 
and one of them provided accommodations for him during 
his three monilis in Seoul. Many others, however, were reluctant 
to associate with this marked man; they knew that his move¬ 
ments would be followed and circumscribed as much as possible 
by Residency-General officials and that his associates would be 
under suspicion. They were placed in a difficult position and 
they were determined to continue their work in a Japanese 
Korea, 

To Halbert's question regarding the prospect for an early 
trial of each of die land cases in which he was interested, the 
Law Department of the Residency-General answered with 
studied politeness that the hearings would be expedited as much 
as possible. Having made this statement without giving any 
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dates, the Department kept the American advisor and his 
Korean associates wailing month after month. The Professor 
wsus prepared to carry on ihc war of nerves indefinitely, although 
he fdi obliged to be armed whenever he was on ihc Greets and 
although lie was making no progress toward obtaining any 
compensation for his personal property now held by the Jap¬ 
anese. Finally, an urgent cable from Springfield told him 
of his daughter Madeleine's serious illness and asked that he 
return immediately. Almost simultaneously word came from 
the abdicated Emperor Kwangmu that he desired that the 
Professor try to obtain for him his remaining personal for¬ 
tune, amounting to more than one quarter of s million dollars, 
which had been deposited in the Deutsche Asbiische Bank m 
Shanghai. As Hu! ben was preparing to leave for the Uni ted 
States by way of Shanghai and the Trans-Siberian in response to 
both of these requests, he received die electrifying news of the 
assassination of the retired Resident-General. Prince I to. in 
Harbin, on October 26, 1909 by the Korean patriot An Chung- 
i>iin Immediately the inspired grapevine began buzzing with 
the rumor dial HuJbcrt was connected with this attack on the 
famous Japanese leader and that, indeed, the American cru¬ 
sader's whole purpose in returning to Seoul was that of directing 
Ihis and other acts of violence. Absurd as the charges were. 
Huibert deliberately delayed bis departure for China for ten days 
because he thought that an immediate departure would give the 
appearance of guilt. In Shanghai he was told that the Emperor 
no longer had a ns account in the German bank but obtained 
no explanation. Later, in New York, he learned through the 
courtesy of Mr Jacob Schiff. the international banker, that 
the Korean Minister of the Household, acting under the in¬ 
structions of Residency-GeneraI officials, had drawn the entire 
amouni. 

The death of Madeleine Hulbcrt in January 1910, just a 
month after her fathers return, brought new emotional strains 
to the family, but as always they faced the new order of things. 
Thev accepted not only their loss but also the fact that their 
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life could no longer be directly associated with Korea, where 
the fifteen-year-old Madeleine had been bom and reared. For 
more than a year until about die middle of 1911, however. 
Professor Hulbert poured Ills energies into die effort to regain 
the old Emperors fortune The latter's instructions to his 
American friend liad been to use the funds for die benefit of 
the Korean people, according to Hulbetf s own plan, if it should 
prove impracticable to return them to their owner. 

Finally accepting the futility of further effort on this un¬ 
promising campaign, the friend of Korea took two steps which 
set (he pattern for his life until considerably after the first 
World War. One of these was his ordination at Faith Congre¬ 
gational Church in Springfield: he had always thought of 
gaining full ministerial status in his original church and was 
interested, incidentally, in making guest appearances at various 
churches and in conducting occasional weddings, funerals, bap¬ 
tisms and other religious ceremonies. The other was the begin¬ 
ning of his association with various Chautauqua bureaus for 
which he lectured regularly, especially during the intensive 
summer season, until 1922, when the radio had effectively 
replaced the Chautauqua system as a means of reaching ■ he 
American home. Meanwhile, during 1918 and 1919 he toured 
army camps all over France as a lecturer for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. Through all there years his speeches 
for the Chautauqua and for the Y M. C. A. always concerned 
Korea. They covered a wide range of historical, cultural, politi¬ 
cal, economic, humorous and mythological topics and attracted 
unusually large and attentive audiences, at the same time that 
ihey provided a fairly comfortable living for his family. In 
1919. in support of Korea's impressive non-violent uprising 
against Japanese repression. Hulbcri wrote in ihe journal pub¬ 
lished briefly under (he leadership of Dr. Philip Jaisohn in 
Philadelphia and appropriately catted the Korea Review. After 
1922 he and Mrs, Hulbert lived with their daughter and son- 
in-law in Springfield. There were occasional speaking engage¬ 
ments and a great deal of work on the Professors various 
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mechanical invenliops, his letters, articles and a number of 
plays. Even in these years of semi-retirement his writing and 
his other activities were focused primarily on Korea and its 
potential florescence. Finally, on March I, 1942. he partici¬ 
pated. along with Dr. Jalsohn and Dr. Syngman Rhee. in the 
Korean Victory Congress in Washington, D. C,, which sought 
to recall Korea's earlier fight for freedom and to focus attention 
on the contribution which Koreans everywhere could make to 
the defeat of Japan. 


9. flomecoming <Tnti Passing irt Korea ( 1949) 

The acquaintance of Homer Hulbert and Syngman Rhee 
seems to have begun in J 896, when the former was manager 
of the Methodist Trilingual Press and the latter was a student 
in the Methodist Pai Chai Academy. !t is mentioned in the 
Review of 1904. when Rhee was finally released, during the 
wartime period of Japanese control, after six years of imprison¬ 
ment at the hands of the Korean conservatives. The two had 
been thrown together occasionally between 1910 and 1945 
because of their common interest in Korea, hi 1948. in prepa¬ 
ration for the inauguration of the Republic of Korea, President 
Rhee invited the long-famous American friend of Iris people 
to visit Seoul, The illness of Mrs, May Hanna Hulbert, who 
passed away m November 1948, caused the Professor to decline 
the immediate proposal. When the invitation was renewed in 
the early summer of 1949, Professor Hulbert, although eighty- 
six years of age. decided to go and was determined to make 
the rail and sea journey atone, as he had in 1886. Arriving 
in Jnch'fm and Seoul on July 29 and acclaimed by large 
crowds at both places, he was completely exhausted and was 
taken to the Seventh Day Adventist Hospital on the eastern 
outskirts of Seoul. There he was visited by Dr. and Mrs. Rhee, 
Miss Alice AppemceHer. Dr. and Mrs. William Scott and other 
friends. On August 5. 1949 he died at the hospital, without 
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being able to acquaint himself with the life of the (lew republic 
as he had hoped to do. The outpouring of respect and devo¬ 
tion from the Korean people was heartwarming to all of 
those who had known Professor Halbert or his work. He was 
buried in Yunghwado (“YanghwajirTl foreign cemetery beside 
his son Sheldon, who had died in IS97. Old friends, including 
Dr, Horace H. Underwood, who had been out of the city 
during his brief illness, were present for the ceremony. The 
funeral, sponsored by the Republic of Korea, was a formal 
one. in which he was paid the fullest honors of a national hero. 
To be added to the decorations given him before 1907 by Em¬ 
peror Kwangmu was the Republics Order of Taeguk, its highest 
award to a non-national, which was given to Professor Hulberi 
posthumously He was identified once more with the country 
which had commanded his devotion and his extraordinarily 
talented services for almost two-thirds of a century . 


10, Evaluation: The Man arid the Mark He Made 

There can be no doubt that Hulbcrt’s life ran deep, He 
lived by principle rather than by expedient and he devoted 
his mind and spirit to a single purpose during most of his adult 
life. That cause was the advancement of the Korean people 
as he conceived of it. His judgments were sometimes ques¬ 
tionable, and it often appeared that he was voluble when he 
might have accomplished more by being silent. But no honest 
critic could say that lie was self-serving or that he ever failed 
to do what seemed at the moment to contribute most effectively 
to his lifelong objective. What distinguished him from many 
equally purposeful men. in Korea and elsewhere, was the fact 
that his life was also extremely broad. Aside from being a 
musician and an athlete of considerable skill, he was a teacher 
of unusual gifts, a geographer, a mathematician, a student 
of linguistics, an explorer, an international reporter, a printer, 
a publisher, a diplomat, a public lecturer of wide fame in the 
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United Slates and Canada, and an eloquent clergyman. Belter 
known to those interested in East Asia than his work in any 
of these fields were his achievements as a historian and as a 
magazine editor who was half cultural research pioneer and 
half political crusader. But all of these careers telescoped into 
one arc evidences, rather than explanations, of his breadth. 
Inherited tendencies and the enriching influence of a cultured 
home of course gave direction to his life, but the extraordinary 
outreach of his mind and interest came through his own achieve¬ 
ment in making himself a iruly educated person. 

The contribution which this adventurous mind made to 
Western scholarship in the East Asian field at the turn of the 
century was tremendous, despite the critical comments on the 
History which must be made in the Editor*s Foreword. Introduc- 
Lion and Notes and others which could be presented if space 
permitted. But, even more than a historian. Hulbcrt was a 
mentor arid an advocate of the Korean people. His twenty *one 
years ending in 1907 would have been extremely futl even 
if his crusade had been limited to efforts to help Koreans 
directly in reforming their society and maintaining llieir political 
identity. His campaign in this local theater was impressive. It 
embraced the development of his gazetteer and his teaching at 
the Royal English School; the tireless preparation of Hangul 
religious material through the Revising Committee; the publica¬ 
tion of enormous quamities of vernacular literature and im¬ 
portant pioneering in the Held of modem printing by Koreans, 
at the Trilingual Press; the founding and the administrative 
and academic leadership of the Imperial Normal and Middle 
Schools, accompanied by intensive work on the creation of 
textbooks which were intended for use by Korean boys and 
girls in all types of schools; and, beginning in hue 1905, the 
use of his personal immunities and resources to help the ordinary 
Korean in his desperate day-to-day effort to defend his elemental 
rights in (he face of rigged Japanese justice. His writings in local 
and European and American journals on Korean cultural topics 
beginning in 1892, his editorial battle in the Review against 
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ihc contemptuous and criminal treatment being given to the 
people, and his widely publicized services to the Emperor in 
1905 and 1907 also had their impact on the immediate .situa¬ 
tion in Korea because they tended to give thinking Koreans a 
renewed confidence in the nation's potential achievement. 

It was in the larger and vaguer theater of world opinion, 
however, that Homer Hulbcrt won his most telling victories. 
He probably could not have gained them if he had not first 
commanded wide attention as a scholar and authority on Korea, 
through his periodica! writings. Jus attainment of membership 
in the Royal Geographic Society, and. finally, the History. 
From (Etc tall of 1905 he moved an from these iron-political 
researches to his double task of convincing the world, first, 
that the brutality and repression practiced by Japan in Korea 
constituted a denial of elemental justice and opportunity to 
a whole nation; and, secondly, that the Korean people had 
infinite worth as a historic cultural entity and distinctive con¬ 
tributions io make to the life of the world community as a 
Free and progressive people. The second of those efforts was 
the more important, although overshadowed in many of his 
campaigns by the necessary preliminary of “unbluffing the 
world” regarding the true aspect of the militaristic Japan of 
his day as seen from the position of a subject people. 

His weapons were his Korea Review, especially in the last 
sixteen months of its life, from September 1905 to December 
1906; his impassioned interviews with influential Americans 
in Washington and elsewhere in the United Stales in 1905- 
1906; his appealing book, The Pausing of Korea, in 1906; his 
conspicuously effective presentation of Korea’s ’lost cause 
at The Hague in 1907; and his ceaseless use of the press and 
the public platform throughout his years of ‘'exile” in the 
United States after 1909, There is no means of measuring his 
success precisely , since there were other able champions speak¬ 
ing for Korea ant! since the eventual freeing of that country 
of recurrent crisis came in 1945 from massive world forces 
rather than from locally generated ones. It is nevertheless 
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certain that it was the cleat, insistent and well-reasoned voice 
of this one man, especially in times of the greatest unpopularity 
of his cause and the greatest danger to himself, that set the 
pattern for Korea's appeal to the conscience and mind of the 
Western world. His service was undoubtedly recognized by such 
late leaders as Dr. Philip Jaisobn, Yuti Cti'i-bo, An Cfa'ang- 
ho and Dr. Kiusic Kiinm (Kim Kyu-sik). It was hailed by 
Dr Syngmtm Rlicc and other leaders of the Republic. Homer 
Hutbcn was the first and most widely heard of the up-graders 
of the Korean people in the West. His contributions to the 
attainment of an opportunity for the Republic of Korea to be 
bom and to try to solve its enormous problems of today and 
tomorrow give hint an unchallenged place as a Friend of Korea 
and of international justice. 


EDITOR'S INTRODUCTION 


A GENERAL CRITIQUE OF NVLBERTS HISTORY 
l. Elements of Strength 

Professor Hulbcrt s work has occupied a significant place in 
ihe Western literature on Korea for more than half a century. 
Although a secondary source, tl has been quoted repeatedly by 
European and American writers, and even by East Asian ones, 
as an authority. It retains its claim to thoughtful attention even 
after a re-e valuation such as that suggested in the Editors Fore- 
Word- li win he necessary in this Introduction to challenge many 
of his statements and conclusions, as well as some of his basic 
concepts and devices of presentation- Eastern and Western 
scholars alike nevertheless agree that, for a Western-language 
account drawn up at the turn of the century, his has rendered 
useful service and has not yet been superseded, Three features 
of die History seem to contribute particularly to its longevity. 

First, this work Is comparatively comprehensive. No other 
known book in a Western language carries the render at so 
even a pace through prehistory and the vicissitudes of some 
twenty-one centuries of history, Its closest competitor is prob¬ 
ably Dr. James S. Gale’s A History of the Korean People, pub¬ 
lished serially in the Korea Mission Field in Seoul from July 
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1924 to September 1927. But Dr, Gale's work, while absorb¬ 
ing and filled wilh an understanding of Korean life, treats of 
ideas rather than events and sometimes deals casually with the 
passage of decades or even of centuries. It must be regarded at 
best as a philosophical or humanist supplement, and not as a 
substitute, for Hulbert, A glance through the Editor's Bibliog¬ 
raphy will show' that the scope of each of the other books and 
articles concerned is relatively narrow. 

Secondly. Professor Hulben worked with scholarly care, 
within the narrow range of sources and critical literature which 
he was able to locate in Seoul in the years just preceding 1901. 
when the writing of the History was essentially complete. He 
indicates repeatedly dial lie has referred to other Korean rec¬ 
ords, as well as to Chinese. Japanese and Western materials, 
wherever he finds his principal Korean sources uncertain. He 
takes time also to single out probable exaggeration or fiction in 
avowedly factual documents. Yet one could wish that he had 
named specifically all of the works consulted- Of the several 
Chinese sources vital to a study of early Korean history, he 
mentions in his two introductory notes only the Win-kskn 
T'ung-k’ao* (cited in Hulhert’s Preface according to his Korean 
transliteration—"Mim-hSti Tong-go”), This work, while useful, 
is an encyclopedia rather than a history. In his text the author 
makes additional brief references to Chinese works, which be 
scans to have used indirectly. 

Thirdly, Hulben conceives of the Korean people as a co¬ 
herent. distinct and intrinsically significant social group, and 
interprets their history accordingly. While recognizing their debt 
to China, he rejects the proposition, stated or implied in many 
a text on Eastern Asia, that the history of Korea is a mere peri¬ 
pheral detail of that of China and that the culture of die Eastern 
Country is a reduced facsimile of that of the Great Country. 
Even more cogently than in the History itself, the author states 
his case in his comment as editor of the Korea Review in the 
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same issue [that for January 190!) in which the first installment 
of the historical study was published. Hierc he remarks I page 
23) that “Korea is a distinct and integral nation separated from 
all her neighbor, by radical differences both of a temperamental 
and a linguistic character ..." A few months earlier, in his 
much-quoted debate with Dr. Gale in the Transactions of the 
Korea Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (Volume I, 1900), 
he spoke in terms of contemporary comparisons. Gale had just 
declared that "the whole list of Korea's customs, usages and 
terms, are traced back io China, to the times of the Yellow 
Emperor lie., to the fabulous of China] . Mulbert. 
in his rejoinder, comes to this peroration: “In all the large, the 
common, the outstanding facts or daily life and conduct the 
Korean is no more Chinese than he is Japanese. In his literature 
he courts the Chinese, but the gross illiteracy of Korea as a 
whole detracts enormously from the importance of this argu¬ 
ment. It must be confessed then that, all things considered, the 
points of similarity with the Chinese are the exception and that 
the survivals of things purely native and indigenous are the rule.” 
Here, using the technique of the dialectic, Hulbcn may under¬ 
state the ease for Chinese contributions. Throughout the His¬ 
tory, however, he takes due note of Chinese and other foreign 
influences. He insists rightly that there is a self-contained entity 
in Korean history and culture without drifting into blind Ko 
rcanophilism. Even before the advent of the T'ang in 618. for 
example, and the rise of Silla to supremacy among the three 
Korean kingdoms after its military alliance wilh the T ang, Hal¬ 
bert points to influxes of gifted ( hinese political refugees into 
Silla and the adoption by that country' of important Chinese 
social and political institutions as a partial explanation of Silla s 
eventual pre-eminence (see, for example, I, 30, 36, fnd 79).* 
These facts do not refute his thesis that die ensemble of Korean 
life b non-Chinese, since there were basic peninsular social 

* "the imponance ot Korean trained ill t Hina. especially 

after the rise of ihc T'ang, seeim to have been greater. so fur its the 
government a I Silla was concerned, than that of refugees. 
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pattern* which persisted throughout the Silla and later periods 
and since the buiuncc among Buddhist, C’onfucian and other 
political forces in the Korean kingdoms never agreed fulls with 
Lliat found in contemporaneous China until at least the fifteenth 
century, in the time of the Korean Vi {1392-1910,1 and the 
Chinese Ming (1368-1644), At that j a name the Korean 
literati, who claimed to be followers of Confucius and Out 
Hsi, liad tin ally attained a political and social dominance com¬ 
parable to that long enjoyed by Con file in a scholars of the 
Ming and earlier native Chinese dynasties. Ycl the behavior 
of the increasingly sdf-important elite and the reactions of 
(he people were distinctively Korean. Professor Huibert is 
entirely consistent in identifying salient Chinese contributions 
and, at the same time, asserting that Korean society remained 
sharply different from that, of China. 

Over again si these strong aspects of the History stand certain 
features which require explanation, supplementation or correc¬ 
tion in the light of cumulative scholarship. While technical 
matters of chronology, romunirjiion and transliteration have 
been considered in the Editor’s Foreword, and while Halbert's 
altitude toward Japanese and other aggressive foreign forces in 
Korea has been reviewed in the Profile, basic questions of sub¬ 
stance remain. They include the organisation, terminology and 
pattern of writing found throughout the work; the nature and 
exhaustiveness of its sources: and the degree to which ihc reader 
is given an integrated and meaningful view of major movements 
and institutions, as distinct from a catalogue of events. 


2. Organization and Pattern of Writing 

Hulbert borrows peculiarly Western terms for his three ma jor 
divisions of Korean history: ■‘Ancient’’ i f mm the earliest times 
to c. 890): "Medieval" (890-1392): and “Modem” (1392 to 
the twentieth century). Although these captions may be innocu¬ 
ous, they can hardly be meaningful to the student of compara- 
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tivc culture. While Europe was fragmented into feudal holdings 
supported by the sustenance economy of the manor during much 
of its medieval period, the Kingdom of Koryo (9184392) was 
generally exercising effective centralized control over a large 
part of the peninsula, except during the Mongol century 
(c. 1259-1365), and maintaining a lively exchange economy." 

Again, while the people of Europe were being prodded into 
new philosophical, artistic and political self-assertion by the 
Renaissance, the Reformaiion and the Thirty ’Vears War t 
Korea was brought under the still stronger monarchy of ^ i 
ChosOn (1392-1910) and, after a brief period of genuine en¬ 
lightenment, fastened into an inldlectuaJ and socio-political 
strail jacket by the Neo-Con fuclai) elite. Even more urgent 
reasons for abandoning the effort to fit Koreans experience into 
the three conventional eras are found in the vast sweep of what 
Halbert apparently accepts as Korea's "‘ancient historical peri¬ 
od (from about 1 122 n.c. to 890 a.d,) .** There, moreover, the 
author does not merely attach a Western label to phenomena 
largely dissimilar to those found in the Greco-Rotnan4udao- 
Chrisiian matrix. He also inspires questions regarding the his¬ 
toricity of certain pans of his account and regarding the lack 
of topical differentiation among the several distinct movements 
and sequences of events falling within this long span. These 

* Songtlo fKaestagh the capital* :dready enjoyed the repuiatiort for 
commercial organization And initiative which it Iong retained. Qn& 
niusT of course not overtook the views of Hsii (Thing* lv ho visited 
Kary& in 112jt. In his Turing (see footnote to Chinese His- 

lories in the editor's churl of 'Major Primary Sources for Korean 
History 1 *) he observes lhai the Kory& economy was noi well organised 
according to the standard* of Sung China, h rnu^-t fee noted alio irsai 
Koty& b after reaching its peak o t political well being m the eleven Eh 
and early twelfth ccnluries, was disturbed by palace c&ufn, rtuwacnea 
of olhdals and widespread rebdhom between the uprising led by 
Citing Chnng-bu in 1170 and the first great Mongol invasion in 1231 
(seie Hulbcfl't own account in t. 179*193 hdow r ). 

** In fedra^ss to Preferr Hilibcfi h must be said that he seems to 
recognize that trio whole story of ihc Kija Dynasty 1 11--- I - ^.t.• i 
k unverified (I* 10-13), Vet he calls Klja hirmdf ' the axm sinking 
character in Korean history" U, 4). 
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problems are considered, respectively, in Section ? ("Sources"] 
and Section 4 [“Synthesis ) of ibis Introduction. 

The "Ancient,” -Medieval" and “Modem'’ divisions, while 
alien to the dynamics of Korean national growth, give some 
mechanical aid to the reader searching for an organizational 
framework for this multiphase story. He is able to relate each 
of the sixty-seven chapters, averaging twelve and one-half pages 
in length, to one or the oiher of these wide time-spans Since 
none of these three epochs is introduced or explained in terms 
of its overall geographic, social, political or military signifi¬ 
cance, however, the student finds himself thrown back, on the 
captions and substance of (he Individual chapters for help in 
integrating each of the Pans. Here he finds still greater frag¬ 
mentation, rather than the kind of synthesis which is discussed 
in Section 4 below. Tile capsule notes at the beginning of each 
chapter serve to prepare the reader for the events to be utifolded 
in the few pages which follow, but these phrases seldom lend 
conceptual unity to the chapter. In most cases they cannot do 
so, since the chapter itself deals with a wide range of relatively 
discrete events, often occurring within widely separated move¬ 
ments or geographical areas and coherent, in a lenuous way, 
only because they are roughly concurrent. 

This breaking up <>: Hulberfs account, resulting from his 
narrowly chronological patient of writing, reaches perhaps its 
most perplexing phase in his discussion of the Three Kingdoms. 
Wiihin the space of forty lines I bottom of page 44 to bottom oi 
page 4. s , Volume J>, for example, he outlines three distinct 
series of events, one of which occurs in Silia. one in Paekche 
and one in KoguiyC. i he.se developments may be said to be 
related by the fact th.it they all occurred in the first two decades 
of the first century A.D., bui I hey have no intrinsic interrelation¬ 
ship. and the three kingdoms did not reach a state of chronic 
mutual impingement until after 31 3 a d. —three ceniuries after 
the occurrence of these detailed events. Again, wiihin the space 
of ten lines (Lines 24-33. Page 75, Volume 1), the author shifts 
his attention from the peopling of the Island of Cheju (Quelpan) 
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to the relations of KoguryO with file Ch'i Emperw of China and 
lo economic and social reforms in Sills. Such splintering of 
material is less frequent but by no means absent in (lie account 
of united Korea. One finds it surprising, for example, to read, 
in the course of a paragraph dealing with events in the late 
eighteenth century {bottom of Page 180, Volume H). that “the 
sewer {of Seoul) was walled in as we see il today" and then to 
be told, in the immediately succeeding sentence of the same 
paragraph, that “two more factions arose about this time.' 1 
These and countless other instances of an almost amusing 
juxtaposition of totally unconnected data solely because I hey 
relate to the same year or decade must not be allowed to blind 
the critic, however, to die fact that Hulbert’s method sometimes 
aids him in presenting a valuable panoramic view of separate 
but related developments. An excellent illustration is found in 
the paragraph {Page 68. Volume l) which begins whis the state¬ 
ment that “the fifth ccnlury of our era dawned upon a troubled 
Korea" and proceeds to outline key causes of tension among 
the three kingdoms. 

Them is of course a plausible defense for Hulbcn's adoption 
or the chronicler's style. He may be said to be a victim of his 
sources. His materials for prehistory and for history to the end 
of KoryO 11392) were written in the Chinese tradition. Those 
for the first four centuries of Yi Cliosdn consisted of private 
manuscripts, also undoubtedly I rue to the canons of Chinese 
historiography. Those rules not only required that "histories” be 
written in strictly chronological form, but also, by that very 
requirement, prevented them from taking on Lhc breadth and 
interpretive quality of history as it is generally known in modern 
times. These chronicles were centered on the court, the acts 
of the ruler and his ministers, wars, rebellions and other public 
events important primarily for their bearing on the maintenance 
of the stale and of (he ruling dynasty . There was little place in 
these catalogues for conveying the moving, flowing life of a 
society and the ways in which the people were continuously 
contributing to their cumulative culture and being influenced by 
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it.* Hulbert was above at! else trying 10 be faithful to the content 
of his. sources, and it is not surprising that he was drawn into a 
faithfulness io Llteir constricted concept and form as well That 
he was capable-—when once released from the harness of the 
annalist—of taking in the whole sweep of concomitant forces 
within a span of time in a vivid and orderly topical account is 
shown in part in the final two hundred pages of Volume 11. in 
which he is dealing with the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries and drawing on a variety of new sources. This capac¬ 
ity is demonstrated on a smaller scale in many of his articles in 
the Repository, the RAS Transactions, the Review and various 
British and American journals: it is proved in the fullest measure 
in his 'Echoes of the Orient," although he terms that manuscript 
a memoir and not a history. 

The problem of finding unity and cohcsiveness at many 
places throughout the History nevertheless remains. The editor 
has given particular thought to three devices, among others, for 
aiding the reader. One is the adding of a simplified title for each 
of the sixty-seven chapters: another is the insertion of new 
group headings to cut each of the three Parts into shorter time- 
segments. Neither seems fruitful. The chapter headings ns they 
stand arc generally as succinct as the contenL will permit, and 
shorter periods would not insure greater coherence. A third 
possibility is that of interrupting Hulbert's story at critical junc¬ 
tures by inserting editorial passages of a supplementing and 
connective character. Here again any advantage to the reader 
would seem to be overbalanced by a disservice; the integrity of 
Hulberts presentation would be sacrificed, the original pacina- 

* Professor Gardner emphasizes the “Chinese conception of history’ 
■is an impersonal record of events" and explain* that "the method of 
complIatuHi employed » essentially primitive—synthesis of the simplest 
kind, accomplished by disieciion of pre-existing works and arrange¬ 
ment of their component Fragments in chronological sequence." C. 5. 
Gardner, Chines Traditional Historiography, Cambridge. Harvard Dni- 
verdty Pre«. 19TK. p. 7(jf, Cf Achilles Fang. The Chronicles of the 
Three Kingdom. t. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1952, espc- 
csully p. \Mu- 
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lion would necessarily be changed, and the critical editorial 
material would lose its own unity, tt appears that better service 
can be rendered by using this Introduction to analyze Hulbcrt's 
questionable "facts” (see Section 3) and to outline some of the 
vital syntheses which must be fashioned out of his journal of 
occurrences (see Section 4). and by offering further supple¬ 
ments in the Foreword. Profile and Notes. 


3. Sources aiul Historicity 

Professor Halbert begins his Introductory Note to the first 
install men l of the "History of Korea" in his magazine with the 
assertion that “authentic Korean history may be said to begin 
with the year 57 u.c. in the Kingdom of Silla in southern 
Korea."* If this statement had ended with the phrase "the year 
57 B.c ” and had not been qualified by the stipulations dial 

(1) Korean history necessarily first comes into focus in Silla and 

(2) that the political form found in that area at so early a time 
could property be termed ,i "kingdom." it could apparently be 
accepted by scholars generally today. Indeed, several very 
nearly contemporaneous Chinese accounts, including the valu¬ 
able Shift Chi. compiled by Ssu-ma Cli'ien (145-90 b.c_), serve 
to push back the frontier of peninsular history to the third or 
possibly even the fourth century B,C. 

The difficulty with Hulbcrt’s proposition is that he equates 
“authentic Korean history" with “Korean histories” alone. 
The earliest extant works by Korean scholars are the SdmgwA 
Sagi (Kim Pu-sik, 1145 a.dj and the Samguk Yusa (Iiyfin, 
c. 1285 A.D.); he cannot be basing his "authentic" story on any 
ten put on paper less than twelve hundred years after the date, 
57 B.c., which he sets down as the beginning. In weighing these 
materials, one is undoubtedly wise in being wary of the black- 

* The Korea Review I, lanuary 1901, p. 29. 

' ‘ "On the whole then we may conclude that from the year 57 h.c, 
Korean histones are fairly accurate,'' Author's Preface, 1, p. Ill below. 
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or-white thinking of ihe historical “positivist"; the easy habit of 
branding as untrue everything which cannot be proved true by 
contemporary witnesses may be as fa la] as too much credulity. 
It may well be that Kim Pu-sik in the twelfth century and Iryon 
in the thirteenth actually used such sources as the history com¬ 
piled in Silk in 545 \.r> and the Yugi (Record of Remem¬ 
brance) published in Koguryo in 600, and possibly the cumula¬ 
tive annals used as the foundation for these works. The Sag} 
is well known to have drawn also on Chinese histones writteit 
almost contemporaneously with the events described. This 
writer finds Huiben essentially right when he declares that 
‘from the year 57 b.c, the history of Korea is recorded in a 
clear and rational manner, free from any fundamental admixture 
of the mythic til or supernatural element.Moreover, as the 
author says, the regular maintenance of detailed historical rec¬ 
ords, designed to be permanent, ‘'is quite apparent from the 
fact that the dates of all solar eclipses have been carefully pre¬ 
served from Ihe year 57 n,c ™ * * 

One can agree in large measure also with Hulbert's estimate 
of the highly uniform body of traditional Korean material 
dealing with prehistory. He writes as follows: 

Whatever antedates this period Is traditional and Legend¬ 
ary and must be given as such. And yet there is much 
reason for believing that these traditions were founded on 
facts. The traditions of Tan-gun and Ki-ja arc so persistent 
and the country contains so many monuments that corrobo¬ 
rate them that we are forced to believe that these person¬ 
ages once existed, * * * 

Whether these precise “personages" ever lived, or whether they 
are merely symbolic, it seems very likely indeed that behind 

• Tltr Kar*'ti ftevfe w, toe. erf. 

Author 1 * Preface. Volume I. page |j, hdtfw, 

Tlt f Kart* Review, ioc, cif. still mure certain in the lute I93<1’s 
that the Kip story was csseniiallv l.iciiutl, he h role in liii memoir- lhai 
'K:j,» is us authentic ns Cadmus, Chedftrlaomnr, Ramese; or Minos." 
"P-cboci of the Orient," p, 7?. 
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the legends there arc less spectacular hui no less important 
realities. If a choice Ls 10 be made between them, one is faced 
with the fact that the Tan'gun, with his supernatural origin, is 
more clearly a mythological figure than Kip (Chinese, Ch’i- 
t7.u), who hovers on the horizon of history and who does not 
go unmentioned in very early records,* But the Tan’gun myth 
itself may cloak a very real leader of early tribes contributing 
to the Korean stock,** These elaborate stories would seem to 
deserve a hopeful reservation of judgment. 

For the present it is nevertheless plain that today's student 
must not only in\ist on Halbert’s original classification of these 
traditional accounts as legends but must also take further notice 
of the sources actually employed by him for (he period which 
he treats as historical. Even if he had made direct use of the 
Samgitk Sagi . the Samguk Yusa. the Kory-6 Sa (1451) and the 
Kory6 Sa Ch&ryo (KoryO Highlights, 1452) he would have been 
working without anything like first-hand records for the early 
period as has been observed. The fact i$ that he did not 


* The late George McCune, however, suggest* ihui both at these 
legends "have some relativity lo the truth. For example, the first credo 
efforts u> establish order among the early inhabitant* in non hern 
Korea may have taken place about 2000 u.c. (;ii the time of Ton'gun), 
and ihe firsi Chinese inRuenvc was probably Fell In Korea at about 
1000 fl.c. tat the lime of Kijat," George McAfee McCune, Notes on 
the tfiuory at Korea: Early Korea, Research Monographs on Korea. 
Series 1, No, 1, p. b. Sec also the JisciiHicm Intel in this section of the 
post']400 a.». elaboration 1 , of the Kija story in relation u> ilte dependu- 
bitiiy of such Vi Dynasty work* js the Tonggwk TitrticJiant- 
’■ Mrs. McCune raises the possibility that the “Nine Mo' y£j 

mentioned in the early Chinese history Chou-U M « are 

iht same as the “run* wild tribes" over whom, actttrding to the legend, 
the Tangito rnJed for a ihuusanil year*. Evelyn Meeker VfcCtine. "Ha* 
tory of Lo-lang. with Special Attention lo the Ways in Which Chinese 
Institutions Were Adopted by surrounding Korean TribcT (M,A, 
thesis* University of California at Berkeley. p . 10, Dr, Che won 

Krnt (Kim Che-w&nl discovers the pieturc-legstid of TWgun in OUna 
j.s wed iv Korea, Sra hh Hon Dynasty Mythology siud the Korean 
legend' of Titngun/* Archives of thf Chine*? Art Society vf Amrrira 
III f 1^48-9), pp r 4>4a. 
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1 -jTfnail i and evidently did not uncover a set of, any oi these 
most basic of existing Korean histories. Instead, as he explains 
in the Preface in this volume, “for ancient and medieval history 
the Tong-sa Kang-yo fr/c] has been mainly followed.' 2 3 4 Huibert 
says here simply that tire Ton gw Kangyo Is “an abstract in nine 
volumes of the four great ancient histories of the country " The 
four "great’ 4 works arc, however, identihed in his earlier Intro¬ 
ductory Note in the Review for J unitary 1901. No one o( them 
is among the original histories', alt are syntheses or summaries 
of earlier works. All were prepared in Yi Chosen < I 392-1910) 
and none is dated earlier than tile late fifteenth century. In the 
annolatcd listing which follows, the principal sources for the 
bibliographical data given are listed under each title: in u num¬ 
ber of instances Macma Kyosaku’s work has also been of assist¬ 
ance. These ate the sources for the Tongsa Kang'yo as Huibert 
names them (but with MeCune-Reischauer iomankaliun): 

1. Tongguk Topggam , bjr So 

K6-jdng < J 420-1488) and others, 8 vol¬ 

umes, published in 1484. Period covered: Tangun 
and Kija to Kongyang. Koryo. 

See Counint, Bihliographie corSene. Vol. U, p. 
292; Korean Studies Guide, Berkeley. University 
of California Press, 1954, p, 87. 

2. Tongsa Ch'an’yo it ^ ■ by O Un 

<1540-1617). 8 volumes, published c. 
1600 (?). Period covered: Korean three kingdoms to 
Kong yang, Koryfl, 

See Counint, Vol. If. p. 295: Chosen totho kaidai, 
Seoul. Chosen Sotokufu (Government General), 
J 919. page 78. 

3. Tongsa Hoegang it ^ , by Yim 

Sang-dot <1683-1719), 9 volumes, pub¬ 

lished c, 1719 (7). Period covered: Korean three 
kingdoms to Kongmin. Koryo. 

See Courant, Vol. II, p. 336; Chosen tosho kaidai, 
p. 45. 
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4. Tongw Pvyu jji . by Cho Chong 

^8 &L fborti c. 1582), 2 volumes, published in 
J646. Period covered. Tan "gun to Kemgyang. Koryo, 
Ste Couram. Vo!. II. P . 338. 

The Tongsa Kong'yo it seif is little known among Korean 
scholars. This writer has not succeeded in finding a set of this 
work either in Seoul or at the Library" pf Congress, where all 
the other secondary sources and most of the primary ones 
mentioned here are lo be found. This nine-volume summation is 
sometimes listed us having been prepared by Chang Tone and 
as having appeared about 1884.* The great Western bibliog¬ 
rapher Courant. on the other hand, reports that it was actually 
completed in 1857-) 858 and he leaves some doubt as to the 
full name of the compiler. * * Huibert, while noi naming the 
author of the Tongsa Kang'vo. comes closet to Courent’s date 
for its completion by deckring that "early in the present century 
lmeaning the nineteenth] four of these works were brought to¬ 
gether and compared, and as a result the Tong-sa Kang-yo [riel 
was compiled." “** If the author found it necessary to rely 
mainly on a synoptic work of this type, it would seem Him he 
would have been on firmer ground in using the Tongsa Knngmok 
«t jfe rif s , published in twenty volumes in 1778 
by the well-known An Chong-bok j^0 (17(2- 

1786), CouniM declares that ii is the Knngmok, and not the 
Kang'yo, which is based directly an the Ttmgguk T&nggam, 

9 Sec, for gftiuzipk. the bibliographical EsoSiiiion In CoradliB Oigood, 
Tht Koreans am1 (heir Ctiburt* New York. The Ronald Press Com¬ 
pany. J?Sl, p. 366, 

■ ■ 01 Lhc Tongfu tCdN^yt* CoLtnint wutn ns follows M I have wn 
two copies of this wotL One hears the indication Ch'angdong 
in the year Kspsm tj? , Jti34. The othtr one end* by 

pmiface dated 18fW nod signal Chting^sfrp at . The father 
of this dignitary composed th» book between Cbftnjjsa -jT 
1857, and Mi» Jjf , IMS "Op. rit,, Vol, IT, p 33* 

*** The Korea Review I, Jimuary 1901. p. 30, 
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the Trngsa Ch’an’yo and the Tongsa Hoegang, while the direct 
sources of the Kang'yo were the Kangmok itself and the Tongsa 
Foytt. * Hulbcrt suggests that the Tongsa Kangmok was avail¬ 
able to him in Seoul.” 

The faithful and analytical the of the Tongsa Kang'yo and 
of certain supplementary sources, indirectly through the Korean 
scholars working with him, was no mean accomplishment for a 
Western pioneer like Hulbcrt. It seems clear that he had vir¬ 
tually no training in the classical Chinese character in which 
these works were largely written—whether they were Korean, 
Chinese or Japanese—and that Ids indirect research required 
an enormous use of time over a long period of years. It would 
be severe indeed to charge the author with any tack of industry 
in exhausting the resources which lie understandably believed 
10 be all that were available to him in the 1890 T $ t when most of 
his writing was done. 

At the same Time it is true that the accessible resources of 
Korea, China and Japan could reasonably have yielded much 
of the genuine primary material needed for Fundamental re¬ 
search. Many of these books were available in depositories or 
private collections in Seoul. It is one thing, of course, to say 
that Hulbcrt, who had extensive contacts not only in Korea 
but also in China and Japan unJ was often in those countries, 
could have amassed a substantial collection of the most authori¬ 
tative documents; it is quite another to assume that any Western 
foreigner of his day could have broken through the solid ring 
of orthodox Korean thinking and could have enlisted Chinese- 
readitig Korean scholars who had the intellectual vision and the 
inclination to lend their doll to a tradition-defying re-evaluation 
of the accepted Yi Dynasty interpretation'.. 

One of the weaknesses of Hulbcrt's Korean sources lay in 
the vast gulf of time separating them from the events recorded- 


■ Op, ell.. VoL II. 292. 295. 336-238 el passim. 
■* The Korea Review ]. January L90I, p, 30. 
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Another was the involved process of copying, deletion and addi¬ 
tion by which iheir data had been handed down. A third factor 
was perhaps still more productive of guesswork, bias and sub¬ 
jective interpretation. This is the fact that the Ttmgia Kung'yo 
and all four of live underlying works, a', wdl as the Tnngsa 
Kangntok , were produced by Neo-Cont ucian scholars of the Vi 
Dynasty (J 392-1910)* Of all of these latter-day “histories" the 
Tongguk Tongfftm is the earliest and mod basic. Moreover, 
Hulbert calls it "the most complete of all enisling ancient his¬ 
tories of the country"t Preface). He emphasizes the fact that 
statements found in the Tongsa Kang’yo "were verified by refer¬ 
ence to tiie Taitg-guk Fong-gam" f see the opening paragraph 
of the Preface). For these reasons the T onggam may well be 
examined as ihe ultimate one among Lhe author's sources and 
as ihe best illustration of the purposeful subjectivity which 
characterized all of them. 

The Tongguk Tonggam (“Complete Mirror of the Eastern 
Country") was completed in 1484 under orders issued by King 
Songjong (1470-1494) shortly after she accession of that able 
ruler to the throne. Its chief compilers, the Nco-Confueian lit¬ 
erati So Ko-jong fSo Saga) and Chong Hyo-hyang, were thus 
abte to work at iheir enormous task without interruption for 
some fifteen years under the stable and highly sympathetic re¬ 
gime of their original patron. King Songjong consistently 
stressed, on the one hand, the importance of scholarship and 
letters, and, on ihe other, the determined policy of infusing 
Confucian philosophy into all of intellectual, social and political 
life. Besides the T’onggam he sponsored the publication of at 
least one other politico-historical work and of the O Ye Vi or 
"Five Rules of Superior Conduct" i itself a faithful exposition 
of Confucian instructions), while founding a great central library' 
to serve scholars throughout the kingdom. Concomitantly he 
launched a more idling attack against the Buddhist priesthood 
and took more open steps to give pri\ ilege and power to the 
Confucian literati than had yet been undertaken in three genet- 
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aliens of Yi kings since 1392. He placed new emphasis on the 
«rcai nationally -pyramided examinations in the literature of the 
Canfucian canon the suit basis for official appointment, for 
example An even more pointed legislative act was his exemp¬ 
tion of all men of scholarly rank from the jurisdiction of die 
ordinary courts - , their actions were 10 be subject to the judgment 
of the college of Canfucian scholars alone. 

The reign of Sdngjong was in itself a constructive one. It fits 
into the pattern of the initial century and a half of Yi leadership 
(1401-1544) which, with the exception of the dozen years of 
rule by the controversial Prince Ydnsan <1494-15061, consti¬ 
tuted a brilliant period. During these decades the Neo-Confucian 
hierarchy was still relatively efficient and devoted to good gov¬ 
ernment because it was still engaged in its battle to capture the 
popular mind from the persuasive monks and the impressive 
ceremonials of Buddhism. Yet the policies and forceful admin¬ 
istration of Sdngjoiig did more than merely to lay a foundation 
for the self-importance and irresponsible factiousness of the 
victorious Confutian elite after 1544. They also gave to the 
scholars of his ow n reign a new consciousness of their distinc¬ 
tion as an esoteric group exclusively commissioned to interpret 
and implement Confucian truth and T by extension, other strands 
of classical Chinese history and thought which had been assimi¬ 
lated to the Confucian tradition. Scholars such as So Kb-jdng 
and Ch6ng Hyo-hyang were therefore incapable of being mere 
objective historians, treating all the tacts found in the con tem¬ 
porary records with just such respect—and no more—as their 
proven historicity justified. These men were soldiers in the army 
of Confucianism. It was their assignment to use their scholarly 
skill to select and elaborate those dements in the record which 
would identify the Korean people with the sages of the past and 
with the whole cult of Sadae ch&ngsin (“psychology of adulating 
the Great Country"), while fellow members of the new elite 
were using the weapons of Chu list’s Neo-Confucian cosmog¬ 
ony to achieve a moral and social domination of the whole 
people. The Tonggak Tonggam. which Hulbert accepts as the 
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ultimate authority, reflects tills preoccupation of its authors both 
negatively and positively. On the one hand, it fails to highlight 
such viiaI Korean developments as the remarkable Hwarang To 
of Silla and the general Korean reaction against the Tang 
Emperor's treatment of his Si I Ian ‘ally" during and following 
the war of 660-668, Each of these neglected movements will 
be discussed in Section -1 below and in editorial notes referring 
to appropriate passages in Halbert's text. On the other hand, 
the Tonggam proclaims positively certain "facts" which tend 
to magnify the importance of Chinese, and indirectly of Conlu- 
cian, influence but which possess doubtful historicity or totally 
lack it. Each of these subjective assertions of the Yi dynasty 
scholars which is echoed by Hulbcrt will be the subject of an 
editorial note. Two of them reflect so seriously on the accuracy 
of Hulbert’s Part I ("Ancient Korea") and on that of the cor¬ 
responding dynastic tables (Appendix, Volume II) that they 
seem 10 call for comment here as well. They refer to the so- 
called Kija Dynasty and lo the “Kings of Mahan." 

The importance of the image of Kija in the value system of 
most Koreans was very great, at least until 1910. Yet, as has 
already been noted, there is no evidence that this famed "colon¬ 
izer" was ever in Korea or Liao-tung. and even his existence in 
China at the end of the Shang dynasty f overcome by the Chou 
in 1122 n.C.?) is doubted by modem Sinologists, who find Kija 
(Ch’i Trii) first mentioned in the Books of Shang and find 
those books to be untrustworthy fabrications of the succeeding 
Chou Dynasty.* Ssu-ma Ch’ien lends some strength to the story 
by referring to Kija in the Shift Chi, but he writes a thousand 
years after the alleged events and cites no sources. Despite the 
unnui hen hotted character of the Kija story, Huibert accepts h 
uncritically from the Tongguk T'onggam, although be docs 
question the "Kija Dynasty" labb if. 10). The authors of die 

* See. e g., Htrrlee Gleaner Crtd. Studies in Early Chinese Culture. 
First aerie*, Baltimore, The Waverly Press, 1937, pp. 81-93, Cf. M. 
Frederick Nelson, Korea and ihe Old Order t rn Eastern Aria, Baton 
Rouge. Louisiana Stare University Press, 1945. p. 21- 
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T’onggam realized that ike universal image of Ktp was that of 
an ethical and political forerunner of the great synthesizer, Con¬ 
fucius <c. S51-479 ax,). They therefore emphasized and elab¬ 
orated not only the alleged career of Kija as the founder, ethical 
mentor and ruler of the early Kingdom of Chosen, but also the 
myth that he had forty successors in a dynasty said to have 
reached from 1122 to 194 (or 193) ax. 

Turning from Halbert's '‘Kija family" and the T'onggam 
to the Chinese San Kuo Chih,’ one finds that, although there 
are indirecl indications that such a siaie existed in the fourth 
century bx.,** the earliest ruler of Chosen noted is King Pu 
( ). It is implied also that this king was followed by Chun 

( jg. ), last king of Chosdu, about 221 8,c. It seems not 
improbable that the dale given by Hulbert and the Tonggam 
(Lc., 232 a.c.) £or the beginning of the reign of King Pu for 
rather,, as they list it, the reign of King Ki-bu) is approximately 
correct. In any case, the cardinal fact stands out that die earliest 
verified figure in Korean history is King Pu, who came to the 
throne ai same date near 232 BX-, and dial historical scholar¬ 
ship has not identified any preceding members of any "dynasty” 
to which Pu may have belonged- 

While Professor Hulbert says in his Preface that 57 bx, is 
the beginning of Korean history, he suggests here that the Kija 
Dynasty story (Chapter 11. Volume I) is true by failing to sel 
up the first milestone of histoiy somewhere in the fourth century 
B.c. and to identify Pu as the first known King. He even dam¬ 
pens the effect of his description of Tan’gun as a legendary figure 
in Chapter S by pointing out, on Page 7 of Chaplet II. that 
Kija "finally settled at the town of P’ytisg-yang [ricj which had 
already been the capital of the Taagun dynasty." From his 

* Item 4 in the Chinese histories column of the editor's chart of 
Major J^Timary Sources, 

**The emergence of a political eniiiy .intong the Koreans, in the 
ihMm of frequent dealing with she Yea (Korean. Y6ti) people of Liao¬ 
ning in She fourth and third centuries n c. is traced in the writing of 
Dean Pyeng Do Yi and other Korean scholar*; it h sittnmanzed with 
douomcnlMkin in Mrs, Evelyn h McCudc'i thesis, tested. 
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analysis of various conflicting accounts (Chapter It. Page 10), 
lit may be correct in concluding ihm at flood tide the old King¬ 
dom of Chosdn swept from the Liao across the Yalu to the 
Han, but he bases this conclusion on no more ancient authority 
than that of the Tongsu Kangmok < 1 778 a . d .). the late Yi Dy¬ 
nasty synopsis already mentioned. Nor does he even question 
the Kangmok's totally unproven identification of Kija as the 
founder of that kingdom Still more details are offered, with a 
similar lack of know n foundation. Hulbert declares, for exam¬ 
ple i Chapter [I. Page 10) that “Kija was fifty-three years old 
when he came to Korea and he reigned here forty years.*' He 
recognizes that the details given on the alleged successors of 
Kija (pages 10-13) are subject to grave question, but, having 
finished this "apocryphal account.** the author immediately gives 
every appearance of accepting the apocryphal chronology when 
he declares that in 221 h,c, "the fortieth descendant of Kija was 
swaying the seeptor of Cho-sun" t page 13). 

Hulbcrt's misleading presentation of details regarding the 
Kingdom of Mahan seems tv> be in pari an extension of the 
assumption borrowed from the Tongguk T'onggant that the 
“Kija dynasty" existed for 929 years, and in pan a further 
copying of unproven statements from that work. The fact that 
Chnn. last ruler of old Chosen, reigned from about 221 until 
early in the second century B.c. seems fairly dear from con¬ 
temporary materials. What is similarly confirmed with respect 
to the end of his reign is the bare fact that King Chun was 
driven From his throne by Wiman and that he "went southward 
and became a king among the Han," These meager data are 
woven into an elaborate "history" by the T'ongga/t: and Hul- 
bert's other sources. Chun is of course named Ki-jim in this 
legend even after he goes south to become "King of Mahan" 
in 194 b.c.* But it is said that he died in that year and that 


* This is the Gregorian dnte corresponding io (hut given to ihe leg¬ 

end l iulberi himself says ( Volume I. Page 15) that he arrived at the 
date J9} B.c. only after considering "cuani Cline documents." The edi- 
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his son Kifaek became (he first of nine members of this Kija- 
descended dynasty, reigning from S94 to 9 B.c. Neither (be 
connection of King Chun’s “dynasty 1 with Kija nor the fact 
that he or his descendants ever ruled specifically over the 
Mahan people can he confirmed. Much of Volume I. Chapter 
V, therefore, and that portion of Chapter Vi! which deals with 
“the fall or the Kingdom of Malian,” as well as the Mahan 
dynastic table (Appendix. Volume Hh must be labeled as 
non-historical. along with much else taken from the Tunggttk 
Tonggam. 

Thu foregoing analysis of Professor Hulben's sources serves 
one of the chief purposes of this supplemented edition. Of equal 
importance is an effort to out line the problems and resources 
with which the student of Korean history must work today. The 
accompanying chart of “Major Primary Sources for Korean 
History" has been drawn up, with the invaluable aid of the 
editor's critics, to show at least (he key items within cadi of 
the three major types of primary materials. These categories 
are Chinese histories. Korean histories and supplementary peri¬ 
od publications and writings ot individuals: and reports of the 
important archaeological finds made largely in the twentieth 
century under the direction of Japanese specialists, hems in :;ie 
“archaeological" column are distinguished from the Chinese and 
Korean listings as being non-existent before 1900 and thus 
completely outside the range of data conceivably available to 
Hulhert 

Two features of the chart arc designed, respectively, to make 
it convenient and to keep it as compact as practicable. First, 
the entire tabulation is centered on a “Chronology” column 
which relates die periods covered by the twenty-four histories 
in the Chinese canon* to the major epochs of Korean history. 


tor suggests that "shortly after '00 n t." is a safer designation for the 
date et King Chun’s flight. 

* For the sake of conforming ssilh the established practice of Chi¬ 
nese scholarship, these standard histories ire listed in the ordeT in which 
they appear in the prominent Chinese UL'ijuimry „ despile 
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These Korean eras of course offer the logical order for the 
arrangement of Korean histories and inscriptions and of the 
records of archadogical finds: an effon is made to repeat any 
title as often as may be necessary to connect it with each of the 
time-segment* to which it refers, even in passing Secondly, 
descriptions of Korean archaeological researches are limited 
lo analyses made by two eminent Korean specialists and by 
Government-General experts and other Japanese scholars closely 
associated with the actual excavating operations, since these 
studies arc descriptive and interpretive catalogues of all of the 
important discoveries made at tile rites concerned- The line 
between primary and secondary writings in this lie Id is a thin 
one, however, and it is to be noted that further important direct 
information on many of these artifacts is to be found in essays 
by oilier archaeologists and in Western-language writings listed 
in the Editor’s Bibliography, including those of Dr, Won-Yong 
Kim, Mr, Gompertj:. Mr, Honey, Mrs. McCone and Herr 
Slawik. The Korean Studies Guide points out other discussions 
of value in both [.astern and Western languages. 

Certain general characteristics of these raw materials of 
history stand out. First, the Chinese histories, while remarkably 
consistent in devoting some attention to developments in the 
Korean region, are by no means uniform in their thoroughness 
or usefulness. The Shift Chi (actually compiled by the distin¬ 
guished Ssd-ma Cb'ien during the final decades of the period 
which he describes}, for example, is of enormous importance 
in referring to ancient Chosen and the crystal izine i riba I groups 
before and during the Han conquest of the northern portion of 
the peninsula. Pan Ku's Han Shu. on She other hand, apparently 
relies largely on SsO-ma Ch’ien’s work and makes comparatively 
little original contribution. Similarly, Fan Veh’s Hou Hun Shu, 
although dealing with a period earlier than that on which the 
San Kuo Chih is centered, was written some one hundred fifty 

minor departures from i strictly chronological sequence, t lie title of 
this referemcr work maV be romaniicd av Tz'a Yuan (Source of 
Terms). !i is officially rendered Encyclopedic Dictionary. 
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years later and h based largely on that extremely valuable 
history of ihe Chinese three-kingdom period <221-280 A.Oj. 

The claim of the standard Korean histories (center column 
in the chart) to accuracy forevents antedating the Korean three- 
kingdom period as it is now understood (31.3 to 668 or 677 *.£>.) 
is weakened by the lateness of their publication, as hm been 
mentioned It has been noted also, however, that, although I he 
Samguk Sagi did not appear until 3145 and although its sources 
are neither preserved nor listed. Kim Pu-sik s orderly chroni¬ 
cling and the exhaustive records of sokr eclipses suggesl 
strongly that he used cumulative contemporary records. It is 
reasonable to suppose that such annals dated approximately 
from the time at which a system of writing was first used in the 
peninsula and in the closely related portion of UacMxmg near 
the Yalu by Koreans themselves." So far as the much-debated 
origins of the three Korean kingdoms are concerned, there 
appears to be ample systematically recorded fact mixed with 
the supernatural wonders reported an the Samguk Sagi and the 
Samguk Yusa to justify the assumption that Koguryd, Paekche 
and Silla did in fact exist as tribal entities as early as I he tradi¬ 
tional founding dates—37 h !8 and 57 n r r, respectively, This 
conclusion lacks positive pFix>f, however, sis does any specific 
judgment regarding the junctures ai which these three societies 
took on the political form of centralized monarchy. On the basis 
of a welter of records and opinions consulted, this writer hazards 
the opinion that when the dates for the effective founding of 
these kingdoms emerge into solid history they will appear sub¬ 
stantially as follows: for Koguryfi, 53 a.o, (accession of King 


# Bean Pyeng Do Yi call % audition lo the fact that the Ch r w> Hxfe?t 
Chutin of lhtr Shift Cht mention? the effort of Korean officmls o/ 
Chirtguk lo send IcLKt-. Ui thin Wu TT before he conquered Wiman's 
Chosftn in 103 h.c., adding \ aotjjtkm thin die messenger bearing the 
letters was siopped at the ChosSm bonder by order of U|6. Wfrnati's 
grandson. Dr. Yi seems lo be on good ground in considering ihh rec¬ 
ord as proof thul an orderly means of writing was possessed mom 
than a hundred ymn before Christ, ai least by Koreans, of she ?chi>lar- 
official level. 
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Rung, who, it may be noted, had the significant reign name of 
Taejo Wang, or "Founder"}; for Pnekehe. 234 (accession 

of King Kol): and for Silla, 356 A.n. (accession of King Nat- 
111111).* For die Korjo period the Koryd Sa and the Koryd Sa 
Ckdrya —completed within about two generation* after die fall 
ol the state in 1392—provide, with die five sample literary 
collections listed in the chart, a gtxxl coverage of public events 
and considerable insight into cultural ainiosphere and activity. 
The materials itemized for the most recent Korean era prior 
to the Japanese annexation of Korea in 1910—that of Vi Cho- 
&5n—are extensive and dependable, although others might well 
be included. The detailed annals {Yijo Slttok) are to be found in 
the Library of Congress and in other major Western depositories 
ns well as in various collections in Korea; they arc technically 
our of place under Ihe heading of ^materials available in 1900" 
since they were not accessible as a whole to scholars until after 
the Annexation. Among the voluminous "series of documents 
in the Yi Dynasty Royal Col lection.” deposited in ihe Central 
Library of Seoul National University, one body of m&misdrspt 
records winch has extraordinary value for the student is the 
SmgPngym Hgi ^ jSt /§& fC fDiary of the 
Office of Secretary to the King). 

The studies of twentieth-century archaeological find,, u ni ten 
primarily by Japanese scholars, have rendered three major serv¬ 
ices to sound Korean historical study. First, they have brought to 
light certain vital stone and metal inscriptions which supplement 
both Korean and Chinese accounts in a significant way. espe¬ 
cially with respect to the earlier periods. Secondly, they have 
enriched expert knowledge on the culture of the Lo-lang, 
three-kingdom and Kcryft eras. Thirdly, through the skillful 

* Although none of them fully supports the selection of these dates, 
useful discussions of the crystallisation of the three kingdoms we 
found in ihe following works: Hitiidi Takiohi t lu' r en Shi, lokyo, 
|95l; lniiitiish. Ryu, Shtra K i Shi Ktnlyu. Tokyo. ChJkniswt Siutcn. 
1933; and Mbfaina. Chltoca Shi Gdiwttu, Tokyo. KobornlO, 1952. See 
also the wniinirs of Dean Eyfing Do Yi and of t’mfessnr Sueiriuiiu on 
Silla. 
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interpretation of artifacts they have helped to fix several pivotal 
dates at various stages of tile overall development of the Korean 
region. Many potential sites for archaeological investigation re¬ 
main to be exploited, Scholarship would be advanced if the 
desires of Dr. Chevron Kim, Curator of the Korean National 
Museum, and of many other Korean experts were given expres¬ 
sion through a systematic resumption of the highly valuable 
work done by able Japanese specialists. 

4 . Synthesis of Great Periods mid Movements 

A reading of HuibeiTs volumes seems to leave tlK student 
without a clear and integrated conception of certain key epochs 
and dynamic forces in the experience of the Korean people. In 
some cases this Jack of synthesis appears to be caused by the 
scantiness of the facts presented: in others, by the narrowly 
chronological and fragmented pattern of writing reviewed in 
Section 2: in still others, by the subjective character of Halbert's 
principal sources, considered in Section 3. It is the purpose of 
the present Section to assist the reader in attaining a more con¬ 
nected view of seven of these major movements bv supplement¬ 
ing and drawing together Huibeit’s scattered references to each 
of them, 

a. The Chinese Colonial Experiment {IQS sx. to 313 a.d.) 

During the first century n.c. and the first three centuries a.i>. 
an elaborate effort was made by China to rule the northern half 
of Korea. One finds in Volume I of the History some of the 
bare political and military facts of this experiment, at least inso¬ 
far as they are given in the Korean secondary summaries which 
the author used. On pages 16-18. he recounts the conquest of 
Chos&n of the Wimtui Dynasty by the Han Emperor Wu in 
106 n.C,* and the immeditate partitioning of that kingdom into 


• Hulbert uses this dale, bui the well established one is 103 s c. 
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four provinces, which he names, according lo ihdr Korean 
readings. “Nang-nang. 1m-dun. Hyun-do and Chm-bun." fAll 
references by (he editor to these divisions, except in direct quo¬ 
tations. will be made according to their Chinese designations 
—Lo-lang, Lm-t’un, Hsuan-t'u and Chcn-fan, respectively). 
Hulbert further reports the consolidation of the whole area into 
the two provinces of “P'yung-ju” (for which the Chinese form 
would be P’ing-chou) and “Tong-bu" (Chinese. Timg-fu), with 
Lo-lang forming a parr of the latter* in 81 n,c. 

Reference to Chinese records suggests a somewhat different 
sequence of events during these early consolidations of the Chi¬ 
nese colonial position. In 82 B.c„ under the pressure of op¬ 
position by native tribes. Lo-hng annexed Chen-tan, while 
Hsiian-t'u absorbed Un-t un. Seven years later, in 75 B.C., 
under continuing pressure from die tribes and especially the 
OkchO in the northeast* the Han Emperor removed the admin¬ 
istrative center of Hsiian-tu westward across the Yalu to the 
Tung-chia (Korean, Tongga) River: all lhal remained of eastern 
Hsiian-tu—primarily the former Lin-tun—-was annexed it) 
Lo-lang. At the same lime Lo-lang, now solely responsible for 
Chinese colonial administration within (he peninsula, was in¬ 
structed to establish two military districts or border com man- 
dcries. These were the Tung-fu Tu-wei (Eastern March) and 
the Nan-fu Tu-wei (Southern March), evidently embracing, re¬ 
spectively, the former territories of Lin-fun and Chen-fan. 

Returning to Hulbert's account, one finds him declaring on 
I. 38-19 that according to “one authority," the entire "Tong-bu 
Province,' described on his page 18, is now. in 37 n.r:., “seized" 
by the king of Koguryd. He immediately modifies this sweeping 
state mem by expressing the opinion that “the young Ko-gu-iyti 
Jj/c] did not seize the whole territory at once but gradually 
absorbed it." He goes on in this passage Lo imply, however, that 
Chinese political authority south and east of the Yalu has col¬ 
lapsed. since “iLis not unlikely that China looked with compla¬ 
cency upon a native ruler who, while recognising |r/c] her 
suzerainty, could at the same time hold in check the tierce 
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denizens of the peninsula." This suggestion is made more em¬ 
phatic by ihe absence of any reference to "Tong-bu" or "Naug- 
tiang" on page 43, where he describes "the situation of affairs 
in Korea" in the year of the birth of Christ. Huibert seems to 
assume that, while Koguryo had only “gradually absorbed" 
north Korea, it had completed that task, or had at least been 
operating in a vacuum so far as Chinese military or political 
authority was concerned, since a date shortly after 37 b.c. and 
long before I a.d. This erasing of the political entity of Lo-Eang 
from the map within some three-quarters of a century after it 
was founded by Han Wu Ti in J 08 B.c. is made still more com¬ 
plete in the reference to Koguryd in E 2 A.D. There HuJbert calls 
this tribal unit "the powerful Mule kingdom that had supplanted 
the two provinces of Tong-bu and P'yung-ju into which China 
had divided northern Korea." ft is quite true that in 12 a.d. 
Wang Mang* asked the Koguryo for military reinforcements in 
his fight against the Hsiang-mi and that this help was refused. 
It is also true that the editor considers it likely that by 53 A,0, 
—forty-one years after this controversy with Hsin Huong Ti— 
the KoguryO under King Taejo had developed what could be 
called a monarchical state, But even with that accomplishment, 
there is no reason to believe that Ihe territory controlled by 
Koguryo exertded beyond its south Manchurian homeland and 
the extreme northern portion of the Korean peninsula. In setting 
the Kogurvan conquest of all of Lo-bitg southward to the Han 
valley at a time earlier than I a.d., Hulbert is clearly anticipating 
the event of 3! 3 a.o by more than three centuries. Moreover, 
extensive archaeological evidence now suggests strongly that, 
despite serious difficulties experienced by the Chinese elsewhere 
in their far-flung colonial system during this Hsin interlude (9-23 
a.d,), it was precisely at I his time that Lo-Jang was at its highest 
level of prosperity. The author obviously cannot be charged 
with responsibility for using these twen(icih-cenlury scientific 


* Personal name of Hiia Huang Tt who, in 9-23 a.d., interrupted 
the 400-year rule of the Han in China, 
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discoveries (see the “Archaeological Finds" column in the 
editor’s chart of Major Primary Sources!, but the absence of 
any reference to the existence of this important Han outpost 
during the first three centuries after Christ emphasizes Professor 
Hulbert’s misfortune in being unable to consult such works as 
the first five Chinese histories listed in the chart. 

The principal territorial changes made during those three 
centuries may be outlined briefly. In 25-30 a.d., when the 
Later Han 125-220 AJi.) were hard-pressed to regain Han 
supremacy in Chitta itself and found it inexpedient to exert 
strong pressure on the “Eastern Barbarians.” Tung-fu Tu-wci 
and Nan-fu Tu-wei were abandoned and the Han outpost in 
Korea consisted of Lo-lang alone. In about 200 a.d, Kung-sun 
K’ang, the former governor of Liaotung who had revolted 
against the weakened Later Han. gained control of the Chinese 
colony in Korea, He established the new province or border 
oontmandery of Tai-fang (Korean, Taebang) in what liad been 
southern Lolling, evidently the southern portion of today’s 
Hwanghae Province and possibly northern Kydng'gi to the Han 
valley. He and ids successor. Kiing-sun Yiian (apparently either 
the son or the nephew of Kung-sun K*ang), exercised authority 
over both Lo-lang and Tai-fang until about 238 a.d., when the 
younger Kung-sun was overcome in all his territories by the 
rising Wei. supported by a force from Koguiyo, 

Although (hat Korean stale was in lum attacked by the Wei 
in 244 and again in 245. the Koguiyans, together with other 
groups in the peninsula, made large-scale raids on both Lo-lang 
and Tai-fang in 246-247. but were driven otT by the Wei magiS' 
I rales. In 271 there occurred a final consolidation of Chinese 
outposts which may be connected with the events which the 
History (I, 18) ascribes in error to 81 B,C. In view of the mount¬ 
ing pressure from native forces ou ail sides, the Western Chin 
now- established a single new province— P’ing-L'hou, or “P’yiing- 
ju" according to Hulbert's Korean romanizaiion—in corpora Dng 
Liao-tung, Liao-hsi, Hsiian-t’u, Lo-lang and Tai-fang. Finally, 
after many gradual acquisitions. Koguryo was able to lake all 
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portions of this new administrative region which lay east and 
south of the Yalu—that is, the Lo-lang and Tai-fang areas. Al¬ 
most immediately Pa eke he wrested control of the former Tai- 
fang territory from Koguryd. Indicative of the comparative 
weakness of these Chinese outposts from Lhe Lime of Kung-sun 
K'ang until 313 is the entry in the Han Shu m * to 
the effect that in 200 a.d. Lo-iang consisted of only eleven 
counties and Tai-fang of only seven, while Lo-lang alone had 
contained twenty-five counties immediately after the readjust¬ 
ment of 75 Q.C, The population—native and Chinese combined 
—declined from about 408,000 shortly after 108 a.C. to a total 
of some 257,000 for Lo-lang and Tai-fang together in the dec¬ 
ades preceding 313 AJ>,* 

Before being done with questions of chronology and geog¬ 
raphy, one finds it intriguing to linger over the puzzle of the 
relative positions of the four original provinces created at Han 
Wu Tis command in 108-107 n.c. There is reasonable agree¬ 
ment that Lo-lang largely replaced old Chosdn and included a 
major part of die present I yong'an Provinces and northern 
Hwanghae; that Lm-i'un occupied South Hamgyfing Province 
and a portion of Kangwon; and that Hsuan-fu swept eastward 
from the Tung-chia fTongga) River region west of the Yalu, 
across the latter river and over the northeastern portion of to¬ 
day's P“y6ng'an Provinces and a part of North HamgySng. Dis¬ 
agreement comes over the location of Chen-fan (Chinbfm). 
Kulbcrt says il. 18), with some diffidence, that “Chin-bun [tic] 
lay beyond [i.c.. northwest of] the Yalu River but its limits 
can hardly be guessed at, It may have stretched to the Liao 
River or beyond." Professor Osgood concurs in this theory,** 
and it is supported by Professor Oda Sho-go. Some present-day 
analysis, including Pyeng Do Yi. Hongryui Ryu, Hatada Taka- 


* Gregory Henderson. "'Korea through the Flail of lhe Lofang Colo¬ 
ny," Kiittana Quart tHy 1:1, Summer ! V59, p. I60f. The Han anil 
Later Hun histories are riled, 

•• Osgood, np, cit., p. I70f, A map appears on page 170. 
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sfti and Gregory Henderson,* on the other hand, conclude that 
Chen-fan was not in Liao-tung at all but in the Korean penin¬ 
sula, immediately south of Lo-iatig. Dean Yi suggests that it 
covered southern Hwanghae and a portion of Kyonggi. The 
editor is inclined to accept these boundaries as well as the 
southern location of Chen-fan. Tl seems unlikely that the Chi¬ 
nese ever extended their chiin and hsien administrative pattern 
south of the Han River valley, but the facts are still in doubt. 
On the position of Chen-fan the arguments presented in the 
editorial note to Hulbert. 1,18 appear relatively valid. 

The structure, administration and way of life of Lo-lang be¬ 
come real as they are viewed in Ihe essentially non-Chinese 
setting b which that Chinese colony was placed. The student is 
logically concerned with the culture of partitioned Chostin 
itself, with the characteristics of tribal societies on both sides 
of the Yalu. and with the important relationships of all these 
groups with lire people of Yen ( Korean, Yon) in Liao-tung. The 
scantiness of documentary evidence and the lateness of the 
appearance of many modern commentaries and of the pertinent 
archaeological finds handicapped Hulbert. and here again such 
primary sources as were available do not seem to have reached 
his hands. On the ’*wild tribes” he presents detail (I, 18-27) 
which is of value, although apparently based entirely on the 
encyclopedia already mentioned—the I V$n-h$kn Tung-k'ao, 
compiled by the Chinese scholar Ma Tuan-Iiit (c. 1250-1325). 
The History (f, 13) also gives a brief view of ihc "Yon king¬ 
dom'' at about 305 B.C., but its more detailed discussion (I, 
62-65) concerns Yen activities in relation to KoguryO in the 
fourth century a.d.. after the fall of Lo-lang. More broadly 
based summaries of the early forces at work in tire Korean 
region and their relation to developments in China are found 

* Mr. Henderson also pushes the boundary of Chinhnn almost to 
ihc southern end of ihV peninsula, by declaring that tl "included roughly 
the terrilories of Ch'ungch’Cng and 0)611 a Provinces . - Henderson, 
op. c if, i p. I6t. He apparently relies in part on Professor It amda's 
findings. 
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in Mrs. Mediae’s monograph anti in Mr. Henderson’s recern 
article. Ollier Western'language seconder)' accounts are noted 
in the editors bibliography, while key primary material, are 
listed in (he sources chart. Possible and established media for 
Chinese influences before the Han conquest of northern Korea 
in 108 B.c. include, first, the Shang refugees said to have 
reached the Korean area in the twelfth and eleventh centuries 
b.c- (with proof of their coming being limited, so far as Chinese 
sources are concerned, to references to Kija in the discredited 
Shang section of the Shu Ching and in die Shift Chi): secondly, 
the immigration of Chinese at the end of the Chou Dynasty in 
the third century B.c reported only in the Wei-chih (c. 250 
AJ>.); and die extended contact of the peoples of the Korean 
area with the Yen form of Chinese culture, beginning in the 
fourth century n.c. 

From the beginning of the four colonics in the Korean region 
in 108 b.c, , the Han tried to employ their standard political 
organization. It was never very successful anywhere except in 
Lo-lang; there the system worked relatively well and constituted 
an effective part of the overall Han administrative pattern, cen¬ 
tered on Ch'ang-an, until Kung-sun K’ang's coup, about 200 
a.d. After that time, under the Kung-sun family, the Wei and 
Western Chin regimes, the colony was politically weaker, less 
prosperous and apparently connected only loosely with the 
Chinese central administration. The relatively small number of 
colonists in all of the four original Han establishments in north¬ 
ern Korea seem to have fallen back on Lo-lang as it became 
clear (hat ihe overwhelmingly large Korean tribal groups and 
nascent monarchies were generally irreconcilable to foreign 
rule. By so doing the Chinese successfully maintained their 
political authority in this limited area and carried on a flourish¬ 
ing trade with tribal groups all over the peninsula and in neigh¬ 
boring Manchuria, and apparently with Japan also.* The 


• One cannot disagree with Dr. Won-Yong Kim when he describes 
the official character of Japanese missions to the Chinese outposts in 
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administrative pauem was based on the chiirt i province), hsien 
(county) and district magistracies. Despite the fact rhat colonists 
were concerned more wiih commerce and with arts and crafts 
than wilh agriculture, there appears to have been no large urban 
center in Lo-lang except Wang-hsten (Korean. Wangmycm}, 
the capital, located across the Taedcmg River from the present 
P'ytinsfyang.* 

The artisric and economic achievements of Lo-lang, appar¬ 
ently reaching their height in the troubled early decades of the 
first century a.d,, were brilliant, even against the background 
of the creative Han culture as a whole, Metal bowls of superior 
quality, elaborate lacquer ware, gold rings and earrings, intri¬ 
cate seals involving highly developed calligraphy, and mirrors 
and buckles of unusual beauty and finenew are some of the 
finds of archaeologists which place this attainment of material 
prosperity beyond doubt. The exquisite "painted basket" of 
Lo-iang, to which Professor Hamatia, among others, calls spe¬ 
cial attention, has been identified as the property of a lesser 
official; this fact may be evidence that far richer furniture and 
other persona! art pieces were commonplace possessions umong 
tie higher strata in Loiang. 


Korea, He writes ihal “the Japanese came lt> Stir Lo-Eani; and Tai-fang 
aitia only as political envoys, though they were given many gifts/ 1 He 
adds that IJ Japanese came to South Korea to purchase iron/ 1 Bolh of 
these statements are borne out by the Stm Kuo Chih iVoiumc 10), 
One i>, on the other hand, impressed with the fact ibat the Hot* Hon 
Sftih lists Japanese missions coming to to-tang fn 57, 107, 2.18 H 240. 
245 and 247 a.d,* and wiih Hen Aleaarxier Sbwik's assertion (in foot¬ 
note 36 to his article on “The Chinese Prefecture m Korea . .*) that 

these emissaries brought textiles and other products pus well a* slaves. 
Evidently diplomacy was the instrument of extensive trade. All of this 
material fs reviewed in Evelyn Becker McCone, op, cii* f especially 
page 137. Henderon also {op. cii ., p.. 163) preptfni* crroumsfnntiiil evi¬ 
dence pointing to a t.o-lang trade with Japan. 

# Mrs. McCttnc offer* a particularly well balanced discussion of 
political, geographic and other aspect* of life in Lo-iemg as developed 
from archaeological sources. £>/i cif. t csoecinlJv Chapter Vf ipp 101 * 
128 ), 
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Since the life of this comparatively small area was unques¬ 
tionably dominated by its Chinese conquerors, it is understand¬ 
able that Mr, Geofrey St. G. M. Gompertz, like other qualified 
critics, should take the positive view Ihat “China was the center 
Of Far Eastern civilization and culture and Lo-lang merely an 
outlying colony thereof," Indeed, some of die treasures found 
in the tombs of Ulis overseas outpost are difficult to duplicate 
among finds in China ilseiL Yet three questions regarding the 
Lo-lang society continue to call for more definitive answers. 
Since only some two hundred of the one thousand graves iden¬ 
tified as dating from this Han colonial experiment have been 
investigated, and since die published writings of those who have 
analyzed the results have been concentrated on some fifteen of 
these two hundred, the prospect for solving these puzzles would 
seem to be good. The first Issue is that partially settled by Pro¬ 
fessor Umehara’s Shina Ktmdai kirtett hashikki zosetsu, which 
is devoted to determining the origin of fine lacquer pieces. He 
has rendered an important service in identifying some of them 
as having come from the Chu area fnow Szechuan) m China. 
Yet Umchara himself, in Chosen Kobun&a S&kati. comments 
on the fact that designs which do not conform to the usual 
Chinese patterns have been found among large numbers of 
metal pieces at several of the Lo-lang sites. 'I bis fact, as per¬ 
haps also the very fineness of some unmarked items, raises the 
question of the extent to which many of these utensils and 
works of art were made in Lo-lang itself, through a perfection 
of skills even surpassing thru of Han craftsmen elsewhere. 
Secondly, these same considerations give rise to an inquiry into 
the possibility that some of these unusual metal items were made 
by skilled native workmen within the Lo-lang area to serve 
Korean rather than Chinese tastes. Thirdly, the major puzzle 
of the extent to which Lo-lang culture influenced that of the 
three rising Korean kingdoms continues to merit attention. 
Much can Ire said for Mr. Hazard's conclusion that Lo-lang 
had virtually no such molding effect on later institutions in the 
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peninsula, and that the hand of China docs not appear effec¬ 
tively anti! after the cooperation of Si!la will) the Tang in the 
seventh century. It is Mill necessary to account for Lo-lang 
relics in archaeological Jinds at several places in southern 
Korea, however it would seem strange indeed if the stable insti¬ 
tutions. effective commercial organization and extraordinary 
products of craftsmanship and of artistic creation to be found 
in this Korea-based society for four hundred years should nol 
have had any part in the formation of the Korean cultural 
mosaic,* 


* Among archaeological reports ;smJ interpretations. besides those 
listed in the space for Lo-tang in the chart of Major Primary Sources, 
sec rhe following special works; 

Koscki Clio so Ildkoku ( Annual Report of the Service of An¬ 
tiquities. Government General of Chosen!. 

See Reports for 1916. 1917, 1922, 1930. 1932. 1936, 
1937. 

Special Report Series of the same report, 

Vol. IV Rakurdgun lutal no hilt (Sties of Lolling period) 
by T. Sckino « a I, 

Oba, T.; K. Kayamoto. Rukurfl Qkabo {Tomb of Wang Kuimg of 
Lo-lang), Seoul, 1935. 

Koizumu, A. ftakurv SqikyDzuka (Tdmb of painted basked Seoul. 
1934. 

Hnrada. Y.: Tazawa, K., Lotting. Tokyo, 1930, 

For useful Western-language discussions of Lo-lang life ns a whole or 
of special topics, see, besides the writings of Mrs. MtCunc anil Mr 
Henderson cited, the following treatments; H. Dubs, rhe ftblory t>} 
the Former Hon bynasty by Pan-ku. 1 wall., Baltimore, 1936-1944; 
C. Hanlze, '■JfchamanenJuiMiefl zu Han-zeit in Korea." Onasititischt 
Zeltschrifa Vol. 9, No. 5: Snnsom. Sir George If , "An Oullioe of 
Recent Japanese Archeological Research in Korea and its Bearing upon 
Early Japanese History," TwuiirtM of the Asiatic Swifiy of Japan, 
Vol. 6, Series 2. December 1929. pp. 5-12; Alexander Siawik. "The 
Chine.?* Prefecture in Korea during the Han, Wei and Chin Dynasties, 
Wiener Beltrage lur Kunugeichlchte Artent, VoL Wien (Vienna). 
1932, pp. 1-13. 
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b. The Ihvamng Movement and the 
Hwahaek System in Siita 

Hwarang To &tf$L ("Circle of Knights of the 
Ftower”) was established in the reign of the able King Chinhiine 
of Silla (540-576 A.r).}, A balanced view of this organization 
and of still older ones, such as the basic Kwaback council, be¬ 
comes important when it is realized that the century inaugurated 
by Cbmhung culminated in Si I la's leadership of most of the 
peninsula in 6f>8-677, The institutions of his time were funda¬ 
mental to that achievement. They have received only limited 
attention from Western writers, even after the name Hwarang 
was revived ns a symbol of patriotism in South Korea during 
the war of 1950-1953.* 

I lu Inert himself unfortunately contributes little here, In the 
three pages devoted partly to Sillau developments between 540 
and 576 (1. 81-83). he mentions four significant events,** but 
docs not name King Chin hung nr Hwaranc To or undertake 
any synthesis of the instttuitonal life pf this pivotal reign of 
more than y third of a century. His silence is understandable 
in view of his ultimate dependence on the Tongguk Ton . 
carefully edited in the fifteenth century by So K6~j5ng and 
Chong Hyo-hyang. These Neo-Confucian stalwarts of the Sttdae 
("Great Country worshipping") tradition could hardly be ex¬ 
pected to advertise the virtues of the Hwarang spirit, which lmd 


■ Sts.*, for example, Sun Kcun Lee I Vi Sin-gun), Hvarans Tv 

YSn'jsu it if ttn g, ism* o t the Way or HwarangX 

ScouJ. J faetlgdong Munhwii Company, Tongi 42S3. II, 10 (i.c,, 
November 10, 1950), 

“* These arc f 1 I the kind’s cfimnumd to j board of scholars in 543 
a.d, io compile ihe history of Siita: (2* lh& institution of public instruc¬ 
tion in the “eighi laws" of BuddhUm; <31 the coming of the music 
nosier of Kay a to ihz Kumsdng urea to tcueb vmging, dancing jnd the 
playing of ihe ktiyitiiUm. ;ifid M) Silla’s aimeiaiiori of considerable ter¬ 
ritory to m west a* a resuli of a victory over Packchc, 
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been purely and intensely Siilan. Still. one cannot escape some 
surprise at Hulbert’s failure to mention this key ingredient of 
SiUa's public life when it is noted that the author had recently 
called attention to it elsewhere, apparently at about ilie time at 
which lie was completing (he early chapters of the History, 
Writing in 1897 on (he Yvjl S&ngnam (see footnote 1 to the 
Korean Histories column of the Primary Sources chart), he 
paraphrases that celebrated gazetteer in pan as follows' 


THE "WIND MONTH MASTER" AND 
THE "FLOWER BRIDEGROOM" 

In the days of King Pok-heinig |evidently a misreading 
of the characters for "Chin-heung." or “ChinhOng"! of 
Sil-la a company of beautiful lads was rejected and put 
under the instruction of competent teachers. These boys 
were called "Masters of the Wind Month." In order to 
discover good men for Official positions the king put two 
beautiful bop in the midst of a crowd of men and then 
watched how the men treated them. According as men 
talked to them in a proper or improper way^ the selection 
was made. These boys were called the “Howtr Bride¬ 
grooms "* 

This description, while not inaccurate, presents in a rather 
narrow way only one of a half-dozen facets of Hwarang To¬ 
lls fundamental purpose was the development of selected young 
men who would become leaders of the government and society 
as a whole. Since die program was started in the second and 
third quarters of the sixth century, it antedated not only the rise 
of the Sui (589-618) but also dial of ihc ultimately Confucian 
Tang (618-906), whose cultural influence on Silla did not be¬ 
come highly important until the late seventh century. The entire 


* Homer B Hulbert. "An Ancient Gazetteer of Korea, “ The Kro 
rean Repository IV, November 1897. pp. 407-416, The quoted ponton 
b found tin pagu 4t 1. 
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Hwarang concept is thus rightly regarded as being indigenous 
to Silla and, through ils later absorption of the other kingdoms, 
to Korea as a whole. The designation “Hw^rang*' was given to 
an outstanding noble, Kim Yu-sin & .'fi Kwan 
Ch'ang fj? || and Kim Yong-yun ^ ^ 

of the seventh century are conspicuous examples, Tire younger 
men who followed a particular Hwarang were identified as 
members of his To (circle, group or urden. These youths, like 
their leader, were of noble birth, but they were apparently not 
required to be of equally high rank. 

The tasks for which the various circles were responsible in¬ 
cluded the setting of an example of fair dealing and of recogni¬ 
tion of tire dignity of every individual which some writers have 
termed the practice «r universal brotherhood;* the study of 
both political and military administration: the nomination of 
non-Hwarang men for office, along the lines suggested in part 
by Huibcrts reference to the "Flower Bridegroom," and the 
supervision of the work of those who received appointment; 
the development in themselves and in others of an appreciation 
of the arts, including poetry, music, the dance, and the 
architecture and painting of temples, pagodas and Buddhist 
figures; the gaining of an understanding and enjoyment of the 
sights and wonders to be found throughout their own growing 
country’; and. above all, service as an elite military corps, in¬ 
fusing the spirit of self-discipline, invincibility and loyalty to 
the King into the Sillan army and standing ready to sacrifice 
themselves in the front lines The eagerness with which Hwa- 
nrng made their fives the price of victory and an example to 
the entire army is demonstrated by the death of the respective 
sorts of Generals l* uni 1J and Kim lium-cli'iin in the campaign 
of 660 against Paefcchc. recorded In the Samguk Sags. Tire 


Father Vnun goes even further, describing Hwarang To tit a religion 
a.v well lit a universal brotherhood He declares (hat dqns cclle religion 
on tic faisui! aucune difference claist. ni de digrille, ni dc metier." 
I. Abbe Laurent Eul Sou Ychih, Le Ctmtuchmtime en Cor it, Paris. 
Libratne Pierre Tcqut. J939. p. 2 f. 
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performance of [he Hwarang, especially in circumstances such 
as those found in the great peninsular wars of 660-668, must 
be considered as a supplement to Huibert's chronicle of events 
in order to give it meaning and to captain the spiritual as well 
as the military momentum which Silla had achieved. He seems 
to make no mention of P’um It. Kim Hum-cli'urt or their sons: 
he refers frequently to Kim Yu-sin. who was the supreme SilLin 
commander (see, for example, t. 102, 105, 108 and 1121. but 
he does not record the fact that this brilliant general was also 
one of the most ardent and most famous of all Hwaning. 

Hwaning To would have been relatively ineffective and 
might, indeed, never have come into existence, if it had not 
been for die Silla institution of Hwabaek . The 

name of this powerful body there. Harmonious Discussion 
rather than Harmonious Whiteness) seems to be most suitably 
rendered as "Council of State. 1 ' If an English parallel Is 
warranted, it might be compared in its composition to the 
beginnings of Parliament in the early thirteenth century, before 
the burgesses were invited to join it and form the basis for 
Commons, since the Hwabaek could be entered only by the 
great nobles. So far as its power wa?. concerned, however, the 
Sill an council from the first enjoyed the supreme prerogative 
of naming ihc successor to the crown, which did not rest firmly 
with the British House-, until the Act of Settlement of 1701, 
Aside from their continuing function as a body of counselors 
to the king, Hwabaek members implemented the Kolp’um 
Che, or "System of Selection 11 For higher officials their choice 
was limited to the six topmost strata of nobles; For the 
selection of the king they were restricted U> the firsl or highest 
stratum, in which were found the lines of P:tk. Sok and Kim, 




•Unlit about 356 *.n. the choice moved back <wd forth among 
these ihrev lines. After that date the kings were usually chosen from 
the Kim family, hut as late as the early tenth century three rulers were 
taken from the house of Pak- Even when the king's surname was Kim 
fafier 3S6 and to some degree even after 668), however, his mother 
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After 356 A.D., when Saro (or Sfirabol, the nucleus of Kyerlra 
or Siila) seems to have overcome the other eleven Chinhan 
tribal slates and set up iis monarchical organization, the crown 
prince was normally designated during the king's lifetime. The 
old Kolp'om system nevertheless continued in operation and, 
bv ottering a wider range of choice than that of primogeniture, 
was evidently responsible in pari for the relatively high quality 
of royal leadership in SiJla. especially in the sixth and seventh 
centuries. The Hwabaek. although not as near an oligarchy as 
it had been in little Saro before 356 when it had consisted of 
co-equal village chiefs, retained its geographically representa¬ 
tive tradition and, at least until the eighth or ninth century, 
exerted a powerful influence on the policies of Siltan kings. 
Professor Haiada says with good cause that it was the Hwabaek 
system which gave Silla breadth and strength of leadership 
and that the process of decay began when the Council of Slate 
eventually lost its power.* 

The relationship between the Hwabaek system and the Hwa¬ 
rn ng movement is logical and self-explanatory. Because the 
tribal representatives in the Hwaback could reasonably expect 
belter protection of their interests from a broadly trained leader- 
ship drawn from all components of the state than from a single 
self-perpetuating royal house, they insisted on promoting good 
government and they were powerful enough to do so. They 
believed, and may even have suggested, in King Chinhung's 
time, that members of their own class could lead younger 
‘“knights of the flower" or “flower gentlemen" in the develop¬ 
ment of knowledge, just administration, military skill and pa¬ 
triotic devotion. U seems certain dial by the end of the sixth 


would be likely to be ,1 Psk. fn other word?, the queens of Kim kings 
were usually chosen from the pak family. Bat in Si)la's final centuries 
the Winy seems to have been chosen at times from among the Chin-go! 

£ ^ i‘True Bom 1 ’*, who were requited to have only one parent 

of Sfimg'gol blood. Characters for Kolp'um Che are /W jj? Jjaf 
■ Ha tad 3 , op. cil., pp. 35-38. n r * 
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century the Hwaback itself was composed primarily of Hwa- 
rang. It follows that when, in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
most of these knights had lost their interest in good government 
and were preoccupied with personal drives for power, each 
supported by a personal military following, the Hwabaek 
ceased to be representative of the broad interests of tile society, 
or even of the nobles, ns a whole. The crumbling of the Council 
of Stale was followed, in 935, by the fall of “Great Silla." 

The disrepute into which Hwarang To eventually fell cannot 
obscure the fact, however, that this institution was an impor¬ 
tant factor in Silla* growth as the first unifying Korean slate. 
This writer finds it difficult, on the other hand, to follow the 
argument that tills was a democratic movement. It was human¬ 
istic and concerned with justice, hut the Hwarang were an elite 
group, sharing certain characteristics with the Samurai in Japan 
and the knights in medieval Europe. It is also conceivable that 
if either Kogurvtt or Paekche. rather than Silla, had been allied 
with the T'ang against die other two Korean states, there 
would have emerged in that stale devices as effective as the 
Hwarang and the Hwabaek in developing a viable unity in the 
peninsula. It was in fact Silla which accomplished this feat, 
nevertheless, and the institutions which it employed until con¬ 
siderably after its defiance of the T’ang in 668-677 were its 
own and not those of China, Hwarang To. while as much the 
preserve of the nobility as knightly groups elsewhere, was able 
for some two centuries lo avoid feudal disunity and to exercise 
an uncommonly strong combination of the elements of broad 
leadership. Among these qualities were an active interest in 
good government at all levels; a concern with learning and the 
arts; a relatively objective use of the powers held by Councilors 
of State, including that of selection of the king; and absolute 
loyalty lo the policy of the slate, when once determined * 


*On Hwarang To, beside* the other works cited, see Hatadii, op- or, 
pyi. 5Iff. On the HwsMek, besides Professor HjiadoS work, sec the 
following useful article: Pycng Do Yi iVi Pyoug-doi, "Kudac Ntrni- 
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c. The General Korean Reaction to 
T tmg Dealings: with Silla (650-677) 

S ilia's militant drive for dominance in the peninsula may be 
dated from 553 vt>.. when King Chsnhung (540-576). the 
founder of Hwarung. broke his country's one-hundred-rwenty- 
year-old alliance with Pack die. Silla armies pushed northwest¬ 
ward to the lower Han and seized from Koguryo territories on 
the Kinks of that river, near the present Seoul which had tradi¬ 
tionally been a pan of Paekche. Keeping this prize for them¬ 
selves, the Si I Ians consolidated their control over the entire 
littoral of the great Yellow Sea inlet known as the Namyang 
Man f fjfc ^ , “South Sun Gulf), straddling the 

estuary of the Han and reaching from the Island of Kanghwa 
on the north to Sosan i ^ > on the westward projec¬ 

tion of Ch'ungch'dngnamdn on Ihe south. Within a few years 
after 554, when this conquest was completed. King Chinhung 
built the strong fortress of Tanghang Song f 
on the coast, mimed lately south of Inch'on and west of Suwoti. 
Silla thus possessed an tm portani gateway for direct commercial 
and intellectual intercourse between Korea and both the South¬ 
ern CYen Dynasty ( 557-5891 and the Northern Ch'i (550- 
577} of China. At the same time it held a strip of land across 
the peninsula. These positions were maintained throughout the 
short life of the Sut (589-61 ft) and for some six vears after the 
founding of the great T ang Dynasty in 618. More than a cen¬ 
tury before its military triumphs of 553-554 Silh had begun to 
enrich its culture by borrowing both artifacts and conceptual 
systems from Koguryd, and therefore in part indirectly from 
Lolang. during the golden half<enlury of Kogury6-SiJla re la¬ 
dling * % £, jf % , Seoul, S&td Tachakyo 

Nonmun Chip (Seoul University Col lection of FEiestt m the Humani¬ 
ty and the Social Sciences) VoL I. Tangi 4287 (ij-., E9?4f, pp. |-20. 
These and olher authorities arc not necessarily in detailed agreement 
wilh ilir editor's conclusions on (he nature of Hwarang To, 
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lions (382-433). Now. in ihe three-quarters of a century 
(553-624) during which it was preeminent among the three 
kingdoms in both commerce and general cultural contacts 
with China while nurturing its unique Hwarang spirit and its 
military strength, the southeastern Korean kingdom became 
the best equipped of the three for the eventual leadership of 
all of them. 

In 624 the resourceful King Mu of Packche regained Tang- 
hang SOne and ii large part of the Namyang Gulf area from 
Silla. Pleas by SiiSan envoys that the T’ang force Paekche to 
retire from this vital coastal segment were ignored for the 
time being by the Emperor, who was still consolidating the 
Dynasty's position, The community of interest between the 
new Chinese imperial house and the rising kingdom of south¬ 
eastern Korea was, however, already becoming evident, in 
the succeding two decades KogurvO and Peek cite made repeated 
attacks on the territory of Silla, in retaliation for the latter’s 
earlier aggression in the Han valley. At the same time these 
two states of northern and western Korea refused to follow 
Tang suggestions that they conciliate Silk. Moreover. Koguryb 
particularly wounded the Emperor’s amour propre by reinforc¬ 
ing its hold on L mo-lung. which bad normally been a Chinese 
outpost, and by maintaining at least one major fortress west of 
the Liao. As Tang-Korcun tension mourned. Koguryd and 
Packche were drawn into an alliance in 643, In 650. after the 
Fang hud failed in three efforts to conquer Kogtiryo, and Silla 
had been hard pressed by Parkclic on one side and by formida¬ 
ble Japan-based forces on the other, China and Silla came to¬ 
gether in a formal alliance 

The factors which brought China to the point of settling on 
Silla as the one state in Korea with which it desired to deal, 
as well as certain background facts regarding Sillan progress in 
the arts of peace, are reviewed by Professor HuJbcrt fl. 43. 
57, 97-98. 102). If one adds to these scattered comments in 
the text the summary of Silla's motivations, achievements and 
goafs undertaken in this Section, together with the preceding 
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sketch of the Hwarang movement, il seems possible to gain a 
reasonably balanced view of Sillu'% capacities and expectations 
as it entered into what it regarded as an alliance between two 
independent and self-contained parties id 650- The Sillan ver¬ 
sion of the relationship was not inconsistent with the respect 
due to the Great Country from the Eastern Country or with 
the adoption at Kumsbng of the current Era Name of the Tang, 
as Queen Chinddk did in the same year. By tire time of her 
successors, MuyOi (654-661) and Munmii (661-680), it had 
become clear that the Tang had plans for a repetition of the 
Han colonial venture, however, and that they not only held 
a narrow view of Silla’s future role but also insisted on treating 
dial state as a subordinate rather than as an ally. This was the 
only conceivable rdat ionship for Si! la, of course, in the pre- 
modern Chinese view. The response of the Sillan kings came in 
a measured and calculated acquiescence, until 668, in the 
demands of their Tang partners, with an eye always lined on 
the time when Sttta would stand alone in the peninsula with its 
own future and the lordly Chinese. Events following the long- 
delayed fall of Pyongyang fully justified this wariness toward 
the Tang, but the Si lions did not find themselves alone. The 
rallying of the fallen leaders of both KoguryS and Paekche to 
Silla in its post-war struggles with the Emperor was die climac¬ 
tic event of the entire three-kingdom period since 313, It 
hastened the emergence of a single Korean nation. 

King Muvoi of Silla. who, as Prince Kim Ch'un-ch'u, had 
laid the foundations for cooperative action in his negotiations 
with the Tang Emperor Tai Tseng b Ch’ang-an in 648, was 
a justly celebrated diplomat of keen insights and a long back¬ 
ground of highly successful service as a representative to China, 
Japan and Sills's Korean neighbors. He was evidently con¬ 
vinced that the great and tolerant Tai Tsung (627-649) 
planned no repetition of the Han. experiment in the peninsula 
and favored joint action with Silla solely because he could 
no longer risk Koguryo’s ambitions and Paekchc's vacillation 
and was convinced dial a single Sillan Korea would promote 
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stability and comity in the whole northeastern area. When Kao 
Tsung came to the imperial throne in 6*19 and formalized the 
agreement in the following year, and when in 659. five years 
after the prince-diplomat had become ting of Si 11a. Kao Tsung 
accepted Muydl’s view that allied operations should proceed 
first against Packchc and later against the stronger Koguryd, 
the assumption in Kumsdng was that the Tang would now 
follow the libera] policy which had apparently been adopted 
eleven years earlier by the new Emperor's father. 

Disillusionment came soon enough. In the campaign of 660 
against Paekche, in which the Sill a Crown Prince Pom-min. the 
outstanding Hwarang Generals Kim Yu-sm and Kim Hum- 
ch'un, and scores of younger Hwarang Jed an army which 
crushed the magnificent force of Paekche volunteers under 
General Kyeback. Ihe Sillans were still acting on their original 
assumption with respect to their new association with the T'ang. 
The Chinese, who landed on the Kiim River below Sabi Song, 
the Paekche capital, almost precisely at the moment, in the 
seventh lunar month of 660. when the Silian force of 50,000 
had overcome Genera! Kyebaek. were engaged in joint opera¬ 
tions with the Sillans for no more than six days before the sur¬ 
render of the capital and the country'. It became clear immedi¬ 
ately, however, that the Tung had come to Korea for permanent 
territorial acquisitions and not merely for guarantees of peace 
when the Chinese commander proposed to King Muyol that 
Paekche be partitioned between them. The king- answer that 
he had no desire for Paekche territory (mentioned but not in¬ 
terpreted. on 1, 106! was the diplomat's way of registering hb 
contempt for what he considered Chinese double-dealing and 
his political decision to avoid identifying his country with Tang 
colonial ism. He may have been able also to prefigure the inept- 
ness of the Chinese administrators and the rise, in 660-663. of 
a formidable bid by Paekche independence leaders to throw off 
Tang control, to which further reference is made under “The 
Righteous Army” below. 

It was under Munmu of Silla (661-6801. however, that evi- 
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deuce of the aggressive intent of the Tang with respect to llic 
entire peninsula became impressively cumulative and that this 
aggression precipitated the fusion of the three states into one. 
In 663 Emperor Kao Tsung, who had never had any political 
or military control over any part of Stlhi and who had gained 
control over Paekche more through Sillan prowess than through 
Chinese, presumed to confer on his “ally” Munmu die title of 
"Great Governor of Kyerim," * [bus. making it clear dial he now 
proposed to treat allies and captives alike and to regard Silla 
as a dependency of China. This act. which was regarded by 
Sillan leaders as both perfidious and unconscionably arbitrary, 
was followed quickly by another which was extremely distaste¬ 
ful not only to King Munmu and his active empire-builders 
but also to thoughtful leaders in Paekche and even m Koguryb. 
In 664, a few months ailei the final “pacification" of Paekche 
late in 663. the Chinese commander brought back from China 
the former Crown Prince of Paekche, who had been taken 
captive with his father in 660. The Crown Prince was given 
a title equivalent to that of assistant to the Chinese governor 
of Paekche. Whereupon the Tang commander insisted that 
King Munmu of Silla meet this puppet Paekche prince and 
that they swear jointly that they would work together to main¬ 
tain peace in the Silla-Paekche area under the aegis of the 
Chinese. Munmu objected violently to this new evidence that 
the Tang sought to reduce Silla to the position of being a mere 
tool of imperial policy, especially since he considered the de¬ 
feated puppet himself an unwilling front for foreign influence 
and, even more, since the Sillan king assumed that his own 
rank and dignity were far above those of the Chinese general 
who had given him this humiliating order. In another respect 
also this characteristic device for achieving order among the 
“eastern barbarians’ 1 was unfortunate for the Chinese. The fact 
that it was their own Crown Prince who had been made to 


• Kjerim was an early name for Silla, which had first been known 
ai Sdrabol. then as Kyerira, and Anally ,u Silla only in the sixth century. 
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swear with the Sillan king to keep the peace inspired the 
leaders and many of the people of Paekche to think more 
confidently of ridding themselves of the distasteful foreigners 
and of working with Sills to that end. Emperor Kao Tsung 
obviously recognized that the enforced oath was a major 
blunder; he immediately went through the motions of relieving 
the Chinese commander of his assignment in Paekche and of 
sending him into 'exile," 

It is not surprising that Silla was less than enthusiastic about 
helping to conserve the energies of its Tang allies as the war 
shifted northward from Paekche to Koguryo soil. The Chinese 
had already mounted, in 661-662. the most elaborate and 
determined attack on Koguryo so far attempted by either the 
Sui or the Tang and had failed to dislodge the forces of Kogu- 
ryd’s “iron man/ 1 Prime Minister Yfm Kae So-mun. Silla had 
undertaken only to supply food to such of the Chinese forces as 
reached the Changan Sdng (Pyongyang) area. After the failure 
of this sixth Tong attempt to subdue Koguryo in 662, there 
were no more Chinese expeditions and no major Silla opera¬ 
tions against Koguryd until early in 667, In 666 Yon Kae 
So-mun died, and it was the weakening of Koguryb as a result 
of rivalry among his sons and the defection of the eldest 
son to the Chinese side that laid the northern kingdom open 
to defeat in 668, Silla. following its policy of allowing the 
Chinese to spend themselves as much as possible and seizing 
every opportunity to dramatize to the people of Koguryb fas 
it had to those of Paekche) the advantages of being under the 
influence of their fellow Koreans of Silla rather than that of the 
alien imperialists, did not join the Chinese preparing for the 
siege of Changan Song (PYOng'yang) until the ninth lunar 
month of 668. This was almost twenty months after this seventh 
Tang expedition against Koguryo had begun, in the second 
month of 667, its fiercely contested and costly progress through 
the Liao-tung territories of the P'y&ng'yaflg government. Even 
in this deventh-hour Sillan expedition, General Kim Yu-sin, the 
personification of the Hwarang spirit and the greatest Korean 
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military figure of his time, declined to accept the supreme com¬ 
mand offered to him by King Munmu and stayed at home tit 
Kumsbng, pleading illness. The surrender of the Koguryo capi¬ 
tal fi nal ly came in this ninth month of 668. The mailt Sillan 
force now returned to KGrasdng, but not until it had paused at 
Hansdng (Seoul) long enough for Munmu to bestow high 
honorific titles on die now miraculously healthy Kim Yu-sin and 
on General Kim In-muti, the actual commander of the expedi¬ 
tion. Hans5ng itself and the whole Namyang Gulf area were 
now of course firmly in Sillan hands again and were fully 
garrisoned. 

Even before the final Koguryft campaign had begun, the 
rallying of non-Sillan leaders to Munmu’s program of Korean 
unification was gaining momentum. In 666 the Koguryo noble 
Y<5n Chong-do, younger brother of the just deceased Prime 
Minister Yifn Kae So-mun and uncle of the squabbling heirs of 
the iron man, not only moved voluntarily to Silla at the head of 
some 3500 of his people, but also effectively transferred to 
SilJan control twelve Koguryo castles which he commanded. 
Early in 669, Prince An-song. son of the defeated King Pojang 
of KoguryO, received a welcome and full recognition of his 
princely rank when he moved to Si!la wills some 20*000 people 
of all classes. A similar choice of Sillan hegemony had been 
made by such nobles and high officials as had been left in 
Paekche. Now openly at war with the Tang as the representa¬ 
tive of all the major remaining leaders of all three states. Sill a 
pushed the Chinese north of the Taedong River and in 677 
established control over all of eastern Korea to a point just 
north of Wtinsan, thus uniting all of the peninsula south of « 
line falling approximately along the 39° parallel, 

Nothing in this discussion of the wars of Korean unification 
is intended to impute a greater degree of abstract morality to 
Silk than to the Tang. A power struggle was afoot, and the 
methods of the enterprising southeastern Korean kingdom were 
as amoral as those of the Emperor. Certainly they were no less 
moral or more purely opportunistic than liis. The objective 
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reader can hardly fail to be struck by the degree to which 
Professor Hulben accepts the highly subjective "moral" stand¬ 
ard of the Sinophile authors of the Tongguk T’onggam. Hulbert 
refers to the skillful King Mumnu of Silla. who was gaining 
general Korean respect and support in the war of 670-677 
with the Tang, as "the lime-serving king" fl. ] 16k He then 
goes on to make a statement which tikes no account of the 
instances of imperial opportunism cited earlier in this Section 
and scents to set up the Emperor as the sole qualified dispenser 
of moral judgments, with respect to Korea as well as China. 
"One can but wonder," he writes, “at the patience of the Em¬ 
peror in listening to the humble petition of this King Mun-mu 
who had made these promises time and again but only to break 
them as before." Nor is the author of tills History atone in 
identifying moral right with the desires and interests of the 
Tang with respect to aggression in Korea, One wonders 
whether there is a historical basts, for example, for the state¬ 
ment in Professor Laager's valuable chronology of world history 
that in 670 "Silla robbed the Tang of Poekche and southern 
KoguryO." * 

In the midst of his moral assessments of isolated issues be¬ 
tween the Tang and Silla. Hulbert gives a wc 11-supported de¬ 
scription of the Sillan bid for all-Korean support against the 
Chinese Empire. Reviewing events occurring about 673 (1, 
116) he writes that ’many citizens of Ko-gu-ryu had come over 
to her (Silla] and some of the Pfifc-je element that was dis¬ 
affected toward the Chinese. All. in fact, who wanted to keep 
Korea for the Koreans and could put aside small prejudices 
and jealousies, gathered under the Sil-b banners as being the 


‘William 1-. Linger, comp, and el. An Encyclopedia of World 
History. Fk^tott, Houghton Mifflin Company, revised edition, 1948, 
p. '4k. Professor E- O Reisdiauer, who wrote a portion of ihe Korea 
material for the Encyclopedia, does not recall specifically whether or 
not this stalemeni came from him- In a tetter to the editor he declares, 
however, ihiii in his opinion "the use of ‘robbed.' if it implies nunal 
judgment, is of count unjustified." 
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last chance of saving the peninsula from the octopus grasp of 
China,” But such a statement would have been far more mean¬ 
ingful to the general reader if ii had come as the logical sum¬ 
mation of the many factors contributing to unification, after 
each of them had been traced coherently and objectively. The 
effort made to do so in these pages, based on contemporary 
Chinese histories and the Korean Samguk Sagt and Stimguk 
Ytisa, suggests that these interacting forces can be summarized 
most effectively if they are related to three cardinal facts. First, 
Si]hi had been preparing for a century and was ready for the 
complex demands of leadership when they came in the mid- 
seventh century. Secondly, Si I hi had been allied with the T ang 
at precisely the right time. Thirdly, the intransigence of the 
Tang spurred the greater part of Korea into unity under Great 
Sill a in the seventh century, just as Han colonialism had stimu¬ 
lated the centralization of power in KoguryO and Paekchc in 
the fourth. 



("Righteous Army"! occurred in Paekclie in 660-663 The 
Righteous Army historically gave purposeful outlet to the 
long violated ideals which the ordinary people of any Korean 
state felL ro be viral to the dignity and even the life of 
their country’. It always appeared at a time of great national 
stress attributable to what the people considered intolerable 
foreign pressures. In its inception it was never a mere rebel* 
lk>us rabble, although in some cases it eventually degenerated 
to the mob level. To merit the designation '‘Uibydng,"' a force 
must be representative of the best elements in the community. 
It was ordinarily set on foot by scholar-officials and other 
nobles who found national conditions too serious to be man¬ 
aged by established agencies, tr was always directed toward 
support of the king, never toward a rebellion against him. 
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Six of the most famous appearances of the Righteous Army 
—in most cases occurring at intervals of about three cen¬ 
turies—will be mentioned here. In five instances Professor 
Huibert has something to say about the events themselves and 
a reference to tile Hhtary is given in each ease; nowhere, how¬ 
ever. does the author draw all these uprisings into a single story 
or capture their patriotic spirit, which had a continuity of its 
own, dating at least from the three-kingdom period. 

Defeated Paekche raised its Uibyong as a crystallization of 
resistance to the ethnocentric and inept methods of the Chinese 
military government officials, Huibert gives some of the facts, 
without historical interpretation, in I. 107-108 This movement 
for liberation was set in motion late in 660 by Prince Pok-sin, a 
dose relative of the defeated King Uija. and the brilliant Bud¬ 
dhist monk Toch’im, who gained control of [mjdrt Song and 
gathered there a determined Righteous Army of some 30,000 
men. Throughout the next year the swelling voluntary force 
increasingly disturbed the activities of the Chinese occupiers, at 
one time even surrounding the capital, Sabi Song, When, in 
the ninth lunar month of 661, Prince P'ung, » son of King IJija 
and a younger brother of the puppet Crown Prince, arrived 
from Japan with a Japanese force of some 5.000 supporting 
him, Pok-sin immediately proclaimed him “King Fung” and 
rallied the whole Righteous Array to his support. The succeed¬ 
ing twelve months, from the fall of 661 to the fall of 662, saw 
the liberation movement reach its peak of enthusiasm and 
success; tens of thousands of men fought with remarkable 
effectiveness as soldiers of the Righteous Army, and their wives 
and children were equally devoted to the cause. The fact that 
both Toch’im and Pok-sin were killed as ihe result of jealousies 
among the independence leaders and that "King'’ P'ung dis¬ 
appeared from Paekche in the summer of 663 are events lead¬ 
ing to the collapse of the movement In the fall of that year, but 
these developments do not change the fact that the Righteous 
Army had provided a vehicle for an expression of self-sacrificing 
foyalty on the part of the great mass of the people in the face 
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of great odds. In the final months, after P’ung’s flight or death, 
the (JibyottE were even rallied once more, by Chi Su-sin, a 
former subordinate of Prince Pok-sin. in a determined rear' 
guard action in the Imjon Sting area. 

A second manifestation of the Uibyting spirit occurred in 
the early thirteenth century, when the backlash of the uprooted 
Khitan, thrown into Korea from Manchuria by the expanding 
Mongols, met the determined drive of a great volunteer force 
11. i 86-1871 * Thirdly, the groups representing every class and 
profession which harassed and sometimes stopped the highly 
destructive Mongols between 1232, when the Koryti king fled 
from hU capital, and 1259, when Mongol control was finally 
clamped on the country, were particularly courageous repre¬ 
sentatives of the Righteous Army tradition (I, 195. 198). 
Fourthly, the civilian force of scholars, country yartgban. Bud¬ 
dhist monks and common people which helped the regular 
forces of Chosen by harrying Hidcyoshi’s armies in 1592-1598 
accomplished a great deal in the face of official intrigue (I, 393- 
396. 41)8-409)/ 

Fifthly, the Uibyting was bom again out of the nation-wide 
revulsion against the assassination of Queen Min in October 
1895. under the direction of Viscount Miura, the Japanese 
Minister. In Pak Un-sik’s language, "the scholars gathered to¬ 
gether to avenge the death of the mother of the nation," * * The 
satisfaction which came to most Koreans over this new use of 
am old popular weapon, after an interval of three centuries, is 
shown in the reaction of the young patriot Kim Ku. who served 
a generation later M 932-1945) as the leader of Ihe Korean 
Provisional Government in exile in China. In the closing 
months of 1895 Kim Ku “rejoiced to hear that the Righteous 


* A discussion of »mr aspects of the Khiian crisis is found in 
William E. Hen thorn, "Some Notes on Korvo Military Units,* 1 
TKBRAS XjkXV (1959): 67-75. See especially page 69. 

” 8afc Un-sik (Chinese, fP'u Yin-chib), ffon-kuo-iu-H-yun/t-titng 
chlh-hstteft-thi, Shanghai, Weihrin Book Company, 1920, p. I7f. 
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Army was rising up to drive out the nation's enemies," * 
(HuJberl seems to give no specific account of these Righteous 
Army activities; he may intend to refer to them indirectly on 
Tl. 30 K) 

.Sixthly, the final revival of the INbyong was perhaps its most 
concerted and fiercest. It occurred between Marquis Jto's im¬ 
position o i the Japanese Protectorate Treaty sin the Korean 
Emperor in November 1905 and the final annexation of Korea 
by Japan in August 1910. During the period of its greatest 
success this Righteous Army, widely supported by the populace 
in many areas of the peninsula, caused regular Japanese divi¬ 
sions to extend themselves and finally brought on total military' 
rule by Japan, even before the Protectorate was officially ended. 
Hui Bert's work was published loo early to describe if. 


C- The Unique Cutturtd Contribsttions of Ktiryo 
(918-1392 A.D.) 

Kory 6 built on both ihe territorial and the cultural founda¬ 
tions (aid by Great Silla (668-935). but its building was dis¬ 
tinctly its own. The Koryo period was die first in which the 
entire peninsula except the northern Hamgydng region was 
brought logethcr under a central government. It was the first 
in which Korean society was a single unit permitting cultural 
invention and diffusion to fashion their synthesis, bumpered 
only by strong sectional habit patterns and bv leisurely and im¬ 
perfect means of intercommunication. The open-minded analyst 
of this society need not ignore the weakening influence of later 
Koryo jjuddlti:,i monk-politicians or the blighting effects of a 
hundred years of Mongol domination (1259-1365), nor » he 
obliged to discount the genuine cultural advances made later 

' l'ii~wu-xkih-chi, Shanghai, H.i n - fen-m-kiKt-t’iian i Korean Patriotic 
Society), 1932, p. 2, 
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during (he first century and it half (1400-1544) when ihe Yi 
Dynasty NeoConfucianbiis were at ihcir best* in order to find 
merit in JCoryo culture. Its rich and varied contribulions possess 
enormous value both absolutely and relatively, ami they owe 
not a little to the creative elements in Buddhist influence, which 
had already had much to do with the best achievements of both 
Old Sill 1 1 (before 66(5) and Great Si Hu. A peculiar sense of 
loss thus comes to the student when he finds that Hulben's 
account of this period (Pan It. Medieval History, I, 127-293) 
is so inadequate as to make scant reference to many vital fac¬ 
tors and to omit others totally. Aside from Ins rigidly chrono¬ 
logical form of presentation, he suffered from the anti-Koryd 
and unit-Buddhist predisposition of the authors of the Tongsa 
Kang'yo and the Tongguk Tonggam and evidently also from 
the general low esteem in which many within the Western 
group living in Korea held Buddhism and the fact that their 
host, the Korean Emperor.’ wa-. the scion of the Cunfucian- 
oriented Yi Dynasty of Chrwon, which had overthrown Bud¬ 
dhist Koryd, 

Hie disappointing character of the entire discussion of Korjro 
is illustrated by the dozen pages (T, 163-175) which HitJbcrt 
devotes to the period of about one* hundred years dating from 
1019. when the overwhelming and exhilarating victory over 
the aggressive Kbitan was won Hits was Koryd’s finest century. 
Tire kings were not yet chronically dominated by dictatorial 
prime ministers, by over-rich, irresponsible Buddhi-4 advisors, 
or by (he disrupting Mongols. The dignity, prestige and public 
well-being of the state were at their height. Social institutions, 
the humanities, and the genius which produced the extraordi¬ 
nary artifacts of this culture were at their best. Professor Hul- 

* Hid Ring avanned the title of Emperor and the reign rut me 
Kwangmu 4rid changed the name of the country from the Kingdom of 
Chn*3n ro the Empire of Taehan in October 18R7. two yean afler 
China'* recognition of Korea's complete independence in the Treaty of 
ShimonoteLi {Sl-c (1,314.1 
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ben's chronicle of public events is interlaced with occasional 
items touching on all three of these areas of K.oryG life, but 
the references arc extremely incomplete, unconnected, and 
concerned only with the overt act rather than the process or 
chain of causation producing it. On nine of die thirteen pages 
in this one-hundred-year story, the author mentions Buddhism, 
either as a religion or as the principal framework for social 
ant! political control, or as both. Yet he seems to make no effort 
to project his thinking back into tile eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies and to observe Buddhist-inspired institutions, moral con¬ 
cepts and artistic productions as they were, both singly and 
in their close interrelationships.- 

Leaping over the centuries to gain the hindsight of a later 
period he says, with ultimate justification, that “Buddhism , . . 
riveted its fetters more firmly upon the body politic (I, 170- 
171 i." Yet it was the principle of self-denial and simplicity in 
tills sanm Buddhism in this same period which lay behind the 
fact that, as Hulberi reports on I, 165, "the King forbade die 
use of silk and gold and went so far as to bum up the whole 
stock of silk held by the merchants." Again, in a two-paragraph 
passage in I, 169-170 he declares lhat King Sonjong (1084- 
1095) gave illicit economic support to monasteries; dealt a 
telling blow to Confucian hopes for political control by substi¬ 
tuting Buddhist for Confucian examinations; and, with the help 
*rf the Crown Prince, obtained five thousand volumes of Bud¬ 
dhist books from Sung China. 

Here, buried among other facts and ex-post-facio moraliz¬ 
ing; of a Western writer of the twentieth century, there ec m v 
to ho a reference to one of the major literary events of Korean 
history—the entry into Korea of the Sung edition of the Tripi- 
taka, one of the great compilations of all literary and religious 
history. In 1067 the Kbitan edition of the same work had been 
received. Nearly two hundred years later, in 1251, Korean 
Buddhist scholars using both the Klrnn and the Sung versions 
completed the second Koryo publication of the Tripitaka, to 
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replace the earlier plates (produced in Koryo beginning in about 
10! 1 1, which were destroyed in the devastating Mongol inva¬ 
sion of 1231.* The accuracy of the plates made in 1251 gained 
fame for them throughout East Asia, and the skill and foresight 
of the craftsmen who made them arc demonstrated by the fact 
that these 81,253 hardwood blocks (double*surfaced, to pro¬ 
vide 162,516 page-plates) are still in perfect condition at 
Haein Sa in Kyongsang Province. The present writer has iu 
his possession a few sheets taken from a complete set of prints 
produced within die past five yean- from ihese superb xylo- 
graphic plates. The technical excellence of these prims could 
not be more complete if they had been produced by modem 
offset methods. It is unfortunate that this monument to the 
dedication, scholarship, literary genius, calligraphic artistry' and 
craftsmanship o! the scholars and artists of Koryo could have 
existed at ihdo Temple within a Few- miles of KySngju, where 
Western foreigners had established a community before 1905. 
and escaped notice in a history of Korea. Hulbcrt mentions 
such important artifacts of Koryo as copper coins and the intri¬ 
cate gold and silver work used to ornament pagodas (I. 167, 
170). but was not in position to call attention to the matchless 
pottery which is universally famous, because of the lateness 
of its general discovery. The Western-language writings of 
Messrs. Gompertz and Honey. Mrs, McCune and Father 
Eckardt and the Japanese works listed in the chart of sources 
will guide the reader in supplementing Halbert on this vital 
aspect of Koryd's creativity. Still other gaps in the author 1 * 
account occur in the area of social relationships and institu¬ 
tions, Though fill writings in this field too arc cited in the 
editor's bibliography. 


* Dr. L. George Park's "Tripttoka Korcaru” {see bibliography) gives 
Lin excellent treatment of the K&ry&Sa and other sources on this entire 
subject. Ii is possible that the books which Halbert reports corning in 
the reign beginning in I0K4 ure not the Tripitaka, which Dr. Paik 
records as arriving from the Sung in 1083, but the discrepancy is slight 
and. the two events ratty be one and the same. 
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f- Brilliant Progress {J40J-!544) and Decline of 

YiChasdn U392-19fO) 

The hfgh achievements of Yi Choson society in 1401-1544, 
together with the weaknesses inherent in its Confucianization, 
have been noted on pages ED77-82 of this Introduction to 
explain the subjective outlook of die Ttmgguk Tortggam and 
of other Yi sources used by HuJben. Neither the brilliance 
nor the decline is given unified treatment by the author: both 
are of primary importance to an understanding of the effects of 
(lie isolation which came later (i 637-1876! and of key charac¬ 
teristics of Korean society in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. 

Yi Tacjo. founder of the new Ciiosdn dynasty in 1392, had 
subdued northern tribes and Japanese pirates preying on KoryS 
in its last days and began his own reign m an atmosphere of 
national strength and dignity which offered a sharp contrast to 
the humiliation suffered under die Mongol yoke f 1259-1365). 
His triumph was attributable, however, not only to Koryo’s 
long association with the hated Mongols and the degeneracy of 
its later Buddhist officials, but also to the philosophic ap¬ 
proach of the able scholar-officials whom Prince Yi Pang-wton 
(later King Taejong, 1401-1419) had rallied to his father's 
cause. Although the tough old founder personally remained a 
Buddhist even after he retired in 1599. these ncwly-powerful 
officials were fervently Coutucian. They had at last developed 
an effective socio-religious weapon for overcoming the political 
opportunism tong practiced by many Buddhist leaders. 

The new formula was a Koreanized and apparently somewhat 
personalized form of the Neo-Confucianist cosmogony laid out 
by Chu Hsi under the Sung Dynasty of China (9150-1279) and 
developed further under the surprisingly enthusiastic patronage 
of the Yuan or Mongol Dynasty (1279-1368). It plausibly de¬ 
fined a monistic system in which there was no room for the 
"other-worldly bliss" of the Amida (Milhayana) Buddhists be¬ 
cause i he supernal oral was nothing more than a refinement of 
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the natural world and could be attained only through observing 
the rigid requirements of ConfucLan ethics in everyday social 
and political relations hips. It must be said that, while using this 
theory to impose the framework of a Con fuel an state on Chosdn 
society between HOI and 1544, these Neo-Coofucian pioneers 
□n the whole lived up to the standards of genuine morality 
which they proposed for others. They incidentally provided 
both the subject matter and the media for a campaign of en¬ 
lightenment more widespread than any seen in Korea before. 
The production of the first movable metal type in mass quan¬ 
tities in 1403/ die creation of the flexible Hangul phonetic 
system in 1443,” and the compilation of the monumental 
Mmgt'i/-Chinese dictionary, the Qkp'ydn, in 1536 accompanied 
and made possible an unprecedented volume of literature in 
both Forms of writing. 

Unfortunately, however, divisive forces and the seeds of 
social rigidity and extreme authoritarianism were u pert of the 
thinking of the Confucian sponsors of this golden era from the 
beginning. They steadily introduced the concepts of strict class 
distinctions and of the subjection of women, both of which were 
originally non-Korean. Through the Kwajdn Pdp of Yi S6ng-gc 


* Dr. Won-Yong Kim (in Early Movable Type tit Korea, p, 7) 
presents evidence di.it movable type made of metal was firs! cast acid 
used in Korvd between 1232 and 114] * *• ,n. See also Pow-key Sohn, 
"Early Korean Printing,” Jvurmit of the American Oriental Society 79 
(1959). 96-103, Mr, 5ohh sets the first use at about 1234, v 

*• Tltc name Hangul was first substituted for the original Onmun in 
[910 by Chu Si-gydng, according to Professor Sung-Reck Lee (Yi 
Sang-baek) in his monograph. The Origin vj the Korean Alphabet — 
Hangul — According to Nr" Hiiivrical Evidence, publication of the 
National Museum of Karen, Senes A. Vo|, [|j, Seoul, Tong-Mutt 
Kwan, 1957 Ibe lerm Hangul first cacti c into universal usage, however, 
after ihc “tiberaiion" in L94S The OttMwt, perfected tn 1443 by the 
(ward of linguists directed by able and enlightened King -Scjunjz ( 14J 9- 
1450), was promulgated in 1446, Hulberrt, who regarded this alphabet 
ns a priceless medium for education, devoted two pages f[, 307f.) to it. 
It is not surprising that, in (, 302-309, he does cons id e ruble justice to 
Sejong's reign, the most brilliant in Chosdn’s golden age. 
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0391J they gained o more total persona!, economic and politi¬ 
cal power than was ever possessed by the Buddhist monks. The 
land grams which Ihc^c new yangimt received under the Kwa- 
jan P&p,* for themselves and for their descendants, bound up 
their interests with those of the central government and made 
virtually impossible in Yi Chosen any such development as the 
domination of the Torino in Japan by the Shogun nr the con¬ 
stant threat to the power of the Tokugawa Shogun himself 
which was posed, after 1603, by the ioznma, or '‘outside” feudal 
lords. Still more serious in its effect on the individual was the 
fact that the official with whom the ordinary person had to deal 
was also his landlord: in both capacities this privileged member 
of the new Confudan elite found it profitable to stand with the 
king in any serious conflict with the common people and thus 
to leave the Jotter without any powerful champion. 

Moreover, in addition to his cosmogonies I study of the 
"Supreme Ultimate/* Chu Hsi had inspired the writing of the 
Chia-H chieh-i* m In Korea^ this w r ork encouraged the fac- 

' Dicwtor YI Song-ge, who wa$ to become Yi Taejo as founder of 
the new dynasty in the following year, based the asdganicut of land 
an [he attainment of office through esarninatign. In theory at least. the 
individual became a ytingbun (nbblci by qualifying for high official 
posit ion i his lands were added to him as a perquisite of this attained 
slalus. Hie nbpiralinn for economic power thus became merged with 
the aspiration for academic or professional attainment, for the resultant 
entry into either the mtwhtsn (literary class.) or the muhatt (military 
class) and for advancement in the royal service, The exclusive distribu- 
lion of bud Eo thi_- of the two pan a bo identified them. along 

with Ujc royal family, as the sole landlord ebss and tended to nliign 
their in cereals with those of the monarchy against the landless common 
people U was thus unlikely that Chown society would develop such 
feudal elements *is were found in Kuguryft under Y&n Kae So-mun tsec 
I. 95-1I I). in Koryti under OCoc Chung-hOn (see I, J 33-1*9) or in 
Japan, Moreover, since the generals and admirals of ihe muhan shared 
the economic fnvoi^ of the king with the civil officials of the tnimban, 
there was comparatively little likelihood in [he Yi period of such san- 
m inary civil-military eonffiet as erupted tin Korv6 under the goading 

Cbbng Chimg-hu in 1170 (see h 179-182), 
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lionaiism among the NeoConfuchnist* which became ram¬ 
pant soon after the end of the generally brilliant reign of King 
Chungjong 11506-1544). This work emphasized the special 
loyalty which the good Con fud artist must give to his family 
in all conflicts with outsiders, regardless of the objective merits 
of the case. Before the end of the fifteenth century, while 
the conquest of Buddhism by Neo-Co due ian forces as a whole 
was still incomplete, the first serious outbreaks of narrow' fac¬ 
tionalism. justified by Chu Hsi’s precepts regarding family 
ethics, began. Out of these bitter and senseless quarrels 
came the bloody vnhim or executions of scholars Satiwa cjc- 
ctured in I49H and again in 150-1 under Yoiisan Kun, in 
1519 under statesmanlike and creative King Chungjong. and 
in J 545 under (he short-lived King Injoug The public power 
of the Buddhist priesthood was now basically dcstroved. and, 
with the exception of the first nine years ( 1545-1554) of King 
My&ogjong's reign, when the Btiddhisi-minded Queen Mother 
temporarily reversed the trend, the Neo-Confucian elite was 
rmw permanently supreme, it was because these new dictators 
of the whole moral, economic and political life of the society 
were no longer required to think in terms of preserving Con- 
fuciqn control against the Buddhist opposititm that they now 
gave themselves up more universally to the factionalism already 
appearing sporadically and split formally into the “great po¬ 
litical parties” which Hulibert represents on 1, 339 as having 
appeared with comparative suddenness in 1575. The paralyzing 
jealousy and intrigue engendered by these so-called parlies 
hampered the national effort against the Japanese t1592-1598), 
even to the extent oF bringing unmerited disgrace to Korea's 
unique naval genius and patriot. Admiral Yi Sun-sin. Similar 
machinations handicapped the country in fighting the Munch us 
in 1627 and 1637, Tile common people began to protect 
themselves by developing those devious forms of behavior 
which Westerners bluntly called ''vices’* oF the whole nation 
in the late nineteenth century. Although the country might 
well have regained its social well-being and reasserted its 
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creative powers, as it had repeatedly in the past, if it had 
not, been scaled off from the world after 1637. it must be 
concluded that the corrupt ion and immorality which became 
serious in 1544-1637 were produced by a perversion of the 
principles and methods which hud been responsible for [he 
magnificent (lowering of culture in the Yi Dynasty’s first cen¬ 
tury and a half. 


g- The Meaning of Korea's Isolation (1637-1876) 

The half-century from the 1580 s to 1637 was a bloody and 
agonizing one for the entire Korean people. It began in the 
midst of an expansion and intensification of the raids of free¬ 
booters, based on Western Japan, which had plagued Korea 
from 1223 to about 1450 and in other scattered periods. It 
continued with the bloodshed and desolation of the "seven 
years’ war” (1592-1598 1 with Hideyoshi. and ended with the 
further sapping of economic and human energies caused by the 
Manchu invasions of 1627 and 1637. The Choson king, al¬ 
though forced in the latter year to eo through the formality of 
accepting the relationship of “younger brother” to ihc Manchu 
“Emperor," * began almost immediately to implement the 
policy of seclusion from the world which he and his predecessors 
had long desired to adopt. It was of course possible for Choson 
to remain a hermit for nearly two and one-half centuries until 
9 876 only because neither the Manchu* in China nor the 
Tokugawa in Japan were Interested in further aggression in 
the peninsula. That fact, however, did not influence the Korean 
court to neglect any device which might help it to free itself 
permanently of every foreign influence. 

Although the king observed his obligation to send an annual 


* The Manchu chief who personally received the surrender of the 
Kifiji of Chwfin in Korea in 1637 war. the father of the flm Cti'ing 
Emperor of Chiim. whose reign, and the life of whose Dvullsu . began in 

1644 . 
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tribute mission to Peking and received an occasional ambassa¬ 
dor from the Manchu emperor, Chinese generally were ex¬ 
cluded as strictly us arty oilier foreigners. Those few Chinese 
who remained in the country' after the Peace of 1637 were 
segregated and lived as virtual prisoners. The greatesi care was 
taken to present the Manehus from gaming intelligence of 
domestic developments connected with the execution of the 
exclusion policy, and the king gradually adopted the custom 
of lodging the Manchu ambassador ai a ceremonial pavilion 
outside the capital, where lie could neither spy nor intrigue. 
After 1637. the diplomatic contact with Japan stipulated in 
the treats' of 1615 was kept up with less and less regularity 
until about I ftll. when ii was discontinued entirely. No Japa¬ 
nese were permitted to live in tin.- country except ai the south¬ 
ern port of Pusan, where a limited number, who were subject 
to the Lord of Tsushima, were allowed to trade, The ancicm 
system of beacon fires along every coast and along the high¬ 
ways to Manchuria to warn the capital of threatened invasion 
by land or sea was now operated w'iih rent wed vigor. New 
border forts were built and manned, and measures were taken 
to improve the standing army and. especially, the professional 
skill, morale and leadership of its officer corps. The coast guard 
fleet was expanded and special types of craft were developed 
For its use. Settlements were forbidden in it wide neutralized 
area along the Manchurian bank of the Yalu; no Chinese 
were to cross this belt, and it was not to be entered from either 
side except by official embassies cn route io Peking or Seoul 
and by Chinese and Korean tradesmen wins were permitted lo 
hold i join! fair in a specified market town in the area for one 
week in each year. The importation of foreign primed matter 
and the circulaiifm of foreign ideas, by attaches of official 
missions or by any other persons, were explicitly forbidden.* 

* Useful VVesicrn-tanguosc nuwialit on one or more phases of the 
isolation sysictn include works hy these writers, listed in part in the 
editor’* bibliography, IWt*, Belcher. Cable, D.ilfci, Fujisawa. Florence 
Gilmore. Uni!, Hamel. Hrdiwtt. Ktm, G. M. McCune ("Exchange 
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Professor Hu I be it seems to be conscious of the exclusions 
and isolationist spirit winch dominated the policy of ChosOn 
during these two hundred thirty-nine years i 1637-1876). Writ¬ 
ing in connection with events of the year 1801 and especially 
Roman Catholic influence, he makes this retroactive observa¬ 
tion III. 190-191 1 "It must be remembered that the Koreans 
were extremely sensitive to outside influences. The terrible 
invasion of the Japanese on the one hand and of the Manchus 
on the other had made the Koreans hate all suggestions of com¬ 
merce with the outside world, and they sedulously avoided 
everj' possible contact with foreigners." The auihor's descrip¬ 
tions of specific isolation measures, although incomplete and 
uninteg rated, include references to the neutral strip along the 
Yalu (It, 201, 220). the strictly limited Japanese trading area 
in Pusan (11, 59, 136, 153, 215, 216) and difficulties experi¬ 
enced at critical times such as 1786 and 1860 ill, 185, 200- 
211. passim). He notes also the increased attention given to the 
army after 1637 (II. 141-144). but seems to explain this pre¬ 
paredness too narrowly in terms of a lingering determination 
to renounce the Manchu Peace and attack China. 

The physical and intellectual sequestration—one might al¬ 
most say suspended animation—of Korean society for two and 
one-half centuries had profound consequences for the socio¬ 
political habit patterns of the whole people. AI least two 
considerations would give pause to any critic who might be 
inclined to brand these effects indiscriminately as corrosive and 
demoralizing. On the one hand. Choson enjoyed a modest but 
important renaissance of learning and good government in the 
long reign of King Yimgjong (1724-1776), to which Hulbcrt 
devotes almost twenty pages (11. 164-182). On the other, there 
developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, within 
the Nco-Confudan strait jacket and in spite of the blind pro¬ 
scription of anything new or foreign, the courageous Sirhak 


of Envoy)"), McKenzie (Tragedy), R>H». Vladimir, nod While, Ch'oe 
Ho-tin and Halida have important Japanese-tannuafse iliicutsioni. 
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i-t.4 ) intellectual movement, which challenged both 

the ethics of Chu Hsi and the arbitrary confine merit of science 
to slavishly deductive processes.* Nevertheless the overall effect 
of Korea’s self-confinement was to weaken it immeasureably 
and to make it incapable of reasserting its national entity and 
ils creative capacities after the shock of major new world con¬ 
tacts in 1876-1883. although ir had been able to do so after 
the seemingly overpowering attacks of die Han, die Stii-Tang 
forces. Ihe Khiten, the Mongols, Hideyoshi, and the Manchus 
over a period of almost two millenniums. The fatally debilitating 
impact of this almost total isolation seems to have been struck 
die Korean body politic particularly through six related but 
separable processes which were at work from 1637 to 1876. 

bust, the factionalism and corruption observable increasingly 
since 1575 now became much worse and, by the nineteenth 
century’, reached such depths of venality that money and in¬ 
trigue, rather than yungban birth or membership in the right 
“party," became the main prerequisite for political success, 
although the official was still technically a yangban and still 
claimed pompously to understand Confucian principles. The 
character of the ruled as well as of the ruler; deteriorated. The 
ordinary Korean became convinced that self-aggrandizement 
was the chief motive of the office-seeker, that high-sounding 
principles were a smokescreen, and that gov ernment as a whole 
was an exploiter rather than a protector of the people. In order 
to survive he must misrepresent or dissemble facts which were 
sure to be used by the grasping officials to impoverish or in¬ 
criminate him; by so doing he was in his own eyes promoting 
morality rather than compromising it. Similarly, conspiracy 
with his friends against his enemies, and especially against the 
magistrates and their ubiquitous ajdn (described by Hulbcrl on 
n, 148 as “the prefect’s clerk, or factor, or agent, or pimp, or 


' Sec, for example. Key P. Yang and Gregory Hendmon. "An 
Outline History of Korean Confucianism." Journal of Allan SWf,, 
XVIIki (Nov. 19J8J, 81-101; 2 (Feb, 1939), 259-276. 
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jack-of-all-trades"), was not a crime but a necessary means of 
protecting person, property and self-respect. In the static atmos¬ 
phere of isolation these “vices” became more and more in¬ 
grained. It is small bonder that Western publicists such as 
Lord Canton, H. J. Whighani, George Kcnnan the elder. Colo¬ 
nel Chai Lie -Long and even Dr. Arthur Judson Brown, to say 
nothing of understandably unsympathetic apologists for Japa¬ 
nese actions such as Ladd, Ireland and Drake, found flic Korean 
people unprepossessing. These critics, variously, saw the Ko¬ 
reans as braggarts, laying false claim to being men of letters: 
as half snobs and half victims of a national inferiority complex; 
as stubborn feudists, fighting for pointless causes and incapable 
of that spirit of reasonable compromise which is essential to 
effective group action under the principle of majority rule; and 
as liars, intriguers, agitators und conspirators. The able and 
forthright Dr. Philip Jatsohn, in setting the pattern for the re¬ 
markable Independence Program of 1896-1898, refused to 
accept the permanence or inescapabilitv of these “vices" and 
confidently asserted that they could be overcome bv a compre¬ 
hensive program of mass education, but his frank appraisal 
of the enormous handicaps with which Korean society emerged 
from isolation in ! 376 did not differ greatly from that of the 
most adverse critics.* 

Secondly, custom became far mom than merely an object 
of reverence, ;is it normally is in an old society; it became the 
absolute master of men’s thought and value system. Thirdly, 
influences of a Chinese origin were, paradoxically, more dam¬ 
aging to Korea while it was barricaded against any important 
cultural contact with die Manchus than during the centuries 
of open intercourse before 1637. Even such intellectual influ¬ 
ence from the Ch'ing as may have trickled in with the periodic 
diplomatic missions was generally rejected by the Korean liter¬ 
ati of the isolation period, moreover, because they held onto 


Dr. I&ttohns analysis ia ditcuraed on page 199-251 of the editor 1 ! 
dissertation (see bibliography). 
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tiic whole culture system patterned on Ming China, including 
the complete and exclusive canonization of Chu Hsi and bis 
Nco-Confucianist thought, rejecting the pattern jet by many 
Cit ing scholars in returning 10 prc-Chuisi emphases in Con- 
fucian dogma. The due psychology, centering all moral and 
political thought on the "Great Country" of the Ming, the Tang 
and ihe Han, not only discouraged progress by concentrating 
on past glories, but also attracted attention to the histoiy of 
the empire to ihe neglect of the rich experience of the eastern 
kingdom and its inherent capacities for overcoming its formi¬ 
dable handicaps. Fourthly, the Jack of competition with outside 
persons oi ideas also deterred any resurgence of indigenous 
creative powers. Both leaders and people assumed that freedom 
from .11 tack hat! now become a timeless and permanent condi¬ 
tion mid that no one need bestir himself to keep up with any 
developments beyond Korea's own cultural horizon. The Sirhak 
pioneers were an important exception which, by the uncompro¬ 
mising suppression which they suffered, proved this general 
rule Fifthly, no entrepreneurial class or bourgeoisie was de¬ 
veloped on a national scale. Finally, die apparent lack of any 
need for a new assertion of the nation's military power, to¬ 
gether with die magnitude of the dislocation of productive 
presses caused by the wars of the "bloody half century" end¬ 
ing in 1637, prevented the country front regaining its previous 
level of economic activity at any time before 1876. Professor 
Hatada is among (hose who have accumulated data to show that, 
although die total area under cultivation throughout Korea 
increased during the renaissance period in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, it always fell considerably short of the number of acres 
regularly producing crops in the 1580‘s, before Hidcyoshi 
struck. 

Id summary, one finds Korea's self-imposed isolation from 
about 1637 to 1876 to have been a determinant force in mak¬ 
ing the Korean government and people what they were in the 
late nine teen til century by il) causing government to become 
so vicious that the governed developed their own "vices" in 
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self-protection; f2» making custom, for its own sake, not merely 
a genera! guide bm an absolute dictator of thought and action; 
(3) fastening alien Chinese ways more than ever on Korean 
life; (4) removing the competitive urge to recover Korea’s cul- 
lura] creativity; l'5) failing to develop commercial enterprise; 
and (6 > granting the predatory landlord-officials the luxury of 
choosing to exploit the weakened economy as it existed rather 
than to exert effective leadership in bringing it back to full 
productivity, 









Preface. 

The sources From which the following History of Korea 
is drawn are almost purely Korean. For ancient and 
medieval history the Tong-sa Kang-yo has li-ecn mainly 
Followed, This is an abstract in nine volumes of the four 
great ancient histories of the country. The facts here 
found w ere verified by reference to the Tong-guk Tong- 
gam. the most complete of all existing ancient histories 
of the country. Many other works on history, geog¬ 
raphy and biography have been consulted, but in the 
main the narrative in the works mentioned above lias 
been followed. 

A number of Chinese works have been consulted, 
especially the Mnohon Tong go wherein we find the beat 
description of the wild tribes that occupied the peninsula 
about the time of Christ, 

It has been far more difficult to obtain material for 
compiling the history of the past five centuries. By urn 
written law the history of no dynasty in Korea has ever 
been published until after its fall, Official records are 
carefully kept in the government archives and when the 
dynasty closes these are published by the new dynasty. 
There is an official record which is published under the 
name of the Kak-cho Pogam but it can in no sense be 
called a history! for it can contain nothing that i* not 
complimentary to the ruling house and* moreover, it has 
not been brought flown even to the opening of the l&ih 
century. It has iK^n necessary therefore to find private 
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manuscript histories of the dynasty am] by uni tint; and 
comparing them, secure as accurate si delineation as pos¬ 
sible of the salient features of modern Korean history. 
In this I have enjoyed the services of a Korean scholar 
who has made the history of this dynasty a sjKcinl study 
for the past tunity-live years and who has had access 
to a large number of private mamm.-ript,s l withhold 
his name by special request. By special courtesy i have 
iilsr» hern granted access tonne of the largest and most 
complete private libraries in the capital. Japanese re¬ 
cords have also been consulted in regard to sjKftial points 
bearing on the relations between Korea am! Japan. 

A word must lie said in regard to the authenticity 
and credibility of native Korean historical sources. The 
Chinese written character was introduced into Korea as 
n permanent factor about the time of Christ, .mil with it 
came the possibility of jjennanent historical records. 
Thai such records were kept is quite apparent from the 
fact that the dates of all solar eclipses have lieen carefull v 
preserv ed from the year 57 B. C. In the next jdacc.it is 
worth noticing that the history of Korea is particularly 
free from those great cataclysms such as result so often 
in the destruction of libraries anil records. Since the 
whole peninsula was consolidated under one flag iti the 
days of ancient Sil-in no dynastic change lias lieen effected 
hy force. We have no mention of any catastrophe L< > the 
Sil-la records: and Si 1-la merged into Kon'it and Koiwii 
into Lhri-siiii without the show of arms, and in each 
case the historical records were kept intact. To be sure, 
there have been three great invasions of Korea, hy the 
Mongols, Mancha* and Japanese respectively„ but though 
much vandalism was committed by each of these, we 
have reason to believe that the records were not tamper- 
ed with. The argument is three-fold. In the first place 
histories formed the great bulk of the literature in vogue 
among the people anil it was so widely disseminated that 
it could not have I Ham seriously injured without an¬ 
nihilating the entire population. 

in the second place these Invasions were made bv 
peoples wlin, though not literary themselves, had a some 
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what high regard tor literature, and l litre could have 
been no such reason for destroying histories as might 
exist ;v he re one dynasty was forcibly ejected by another 
hostile one. In the third place the monasteries were the 
great literary centers during the centuries preceding the 
rise of the present dynasty, and we may well believe that 
the Mongols would not seriously molest these sacred re¬ 
positories, On the whole then wc may conclude that 
from the year 57 B, C. Korean histories are fairly accur¬ 
ate. Whatever comes before that is largely traditional 
and therefore more or less apocryphal. 

One ofthegreatest difficulties encountered is the selec¬ 
tion of a system of romanimation which shall steer a mid¬ 
dle course between the Scilla of extreme accuracy and Lhe 
Chary bdis of extreme simplicity. I have adopted the rule 
of spelling all proper names in a purely phonetic ivay 
without reference to the way they arc spelled in native 
Korean, In this way alone can the reader arrive at any¬ 
thing like the actual pronunciation as Found in Korea. 
The simple vowels have their continental sounds: a as in 
•'father/' fas in "mrine," a as in “rope" anti u as in 
"rule." The vowel <r is used only with the grave accent 
and is pronounced as in the French "wre/.” When a 
vowel has the short mark over it, it is to 1m given the flat 
sound: a as in “fat/’ i' ns in "hot.” n as in "nut," Fbe 
umlaut is used but it has a slightly more: open sound 
thang in Gemmn. It is the "unrounded r>" where the 
vowel is pronounced without protruding the lips, The 
pure Korean sound represented by tv is a pure diphthong 
and is pronounced by letting the lips assume the position 
i»f pronouncing <? while the tongue is thrown forward as 
if to pronounce the short * in “met.” Eti iy nearly the 
French vu but with a slightly more open sound. As for 
consonants they have their usual sounds, but when the 
surds k, p or t in the hotly of a word are immediately pre¬ 
ceded by an open syllable or a syllable ending with a 
sonant, they change to their corrctsponding sonants; t- 
to Jf, p to & find l to (/. For instance, in the word Puk-tn, 
the t of the tu would be d if the first syllable were open. 
No word Jicgins with the sonants .g, fr or d. 
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In Korean we have the long and short quantity in 
vowels ffffn may he pronounced either simply Man or 
longer katut y hut the distinction is not of enough import¬ 
ance to compensate for encumbering the system with 
afldsUfmat diacritical marks. 

In writing proper names I have adopted the plan 
most in use by sinologues. The patronymic stands alone 
and is followed by the two given names with a hyphen 
between them, AH geographienl names have hvphens 
between the syllables. To run the name all together 
would often lead to serious difficulty, for who would 
know, ior instance, whether S&njr&M were pronounced Scw- 
gak or S&ng-ak ? 

In the spelling of some of the names of places there 
mil be found to be a slight inconsistenc3 r because part of 
the work was printed before the Korea Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society had determined upon a system of 
rumamzation, but in the main the system here used cor¬ 
responds to that of the Society , 

This is the first attempt, so far as I am aware. 10 
give to the English reading public a history of Korea 
based on native records, and I trust that in spite of all 
errors and infelicities it may add, something to the gen¬ 
eral fund of information about the people of Korea. 

H. R H. 


Seoul, Korea, 1905, 


Introductory Note, 

Geography is the canvas on which history is painted. 
Topography means as much to the historian a# to the 
generah A word, therefore* about the position of Korea 
will not be out of phice. 

The peninsula of Korea, containing approximately 
80,000 square miles, lies between 33 c and 43° north 
latitude, and between 124° 30' and 130° 30* east long¬ 
itude. it is about nine hundred miles long from north to 
south and has ntt average width from east to west of 
about 240 miles. It is separated from Manchuria on the 
northwest by the Yalu or Atn-nolt River, and from As- 
iatic Russia on the northeast by the Tu-man River, be¬ 
tween the sources of these streams rise the lofty peaks of 
White Head Mountain, called by the Chinese Ever-white 
or Long-white Mountain. From this mountain whorl 
emanates a range which passes irregularly southward 
through the peninsula until it loses itself in the waters of 
the Yellow Sea, thus giving birth to the almost countless 
islands of the Korean archipelago. The main watershed 
of the country is near the eastern coast and consequently 
the streams that flow into the Japan Sea are neither 
long nor navigable, while on the western side and in the 
extreme south we find considerable streams that are 
navigable for small craft a hundred miles or more. While 
the eastern coast is almost entirely lacking in good hnr- 
borstthe western coast is one labyrinth of estuaries, bays 
and gulfs which furnish innumerable harbors. It is on 
the western watershed of the country that we will find 
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most of the n rable land and by far the greater portion of 
the population. 

Wt see then that, geographically, Korea’s face is to¬ 
ward China and her hack toward Japan, It maybe that 
this in part has moulded her history. During all the 
centuries her face has lieen politically, socially and re¬ 
ligiously toward China rather than toward Japan. 

The climate of Korea is the same as that of eastern 
North America between the same latitudes, the only dif¬ 
ference being that in Korea the month of July brings the 
“rainy Reason’' which renders nearly all roads in the in¬ 
terior impassable. This rainy season, by cutting in two 
the warmer portion of the year, has had a powerful in¬ 
fluence on the history of the country; for military opera¬ 
tions were necessarily suspended during this period and 
combatants usually withdrew to their own resi«;ctive 
territories upon its approach. 

The interior of Korea is fairly well wooded, although 
there are no very extensive tracts of timber land. A spec¬ 
ies of pine largely predominates but there is also a large 
variety of other trees both deciduous and evergreen. 

Rice is the staple article of food throughout most of 
the country. Among the mountain districts in the north 
where rice cannot be grown potatoes and millet are 
largely used. An enormous amount of pulse is raised, al¬ 
most solely for fodder, and other grains are also grown. 
The bamboo grows sparsely and only in the south. Gin¬ 
seng is an important product of the country. 

The fauna of Korea includes several species of deer, 
the tiger, leopard, wild pig, bear, wolf, fox and a large 
number of fur-bearing animals among which the sa£le 
and sea-otter are the most valuable. The entire pen¬ 
insula if thoroughly stocked with cattle, horses, swine 
and donkeys, but sheep arc practically unknown. The 
fisheries off the coast of Korea are especially valuable 
and thousand k of the people earn a livelihood on the 
banks. Pearls of good quality are found. Game birds 
of almost infinite variety exist and all the commoner 
domestic birds abound. 

As to the geology of the country we find that there is 
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a back bone of granite formation with Frequent outcrop¬ 
pings of various other forms of mineral life Gold is tt- 
trcmely abundant and there are few prefectures in the 
country where traces of it arc not found. Silver is also 
common. Large deposits of coal both anthracite and 
bituminous have hceu discovered, but until recently 
little has been done tr. open up the minerals of the coun¬ 
try in ft scientific manner* 

Kthnologically we may say that the people arc of a 
mixed Mongolian and Malay origin, although this ques¬ 
tion has as yet hardly been touched upon. The language of 
Korea is plainly agglutinative and may, without hesita¬ 
tion, lie placed in the great Turanian or Scythian group. 

The population of Korea is variously estimated from 
ten to twenty minions. We shall not be far from the 
truth if we take a middle course and call the population 
thirteen millions. Somewhat more than half <>l the people 
live south of a line drawn enst ant! west through the 
capital of the country. 
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ANCIENT KOREA 
Chapter L 


TftB-giiB . a * nUetcdratB_his urigin . . a P ht hecomra klvg.. *. 

he e the Jkct'iple.. - .firs capital . . t)c retire- ... .-client h.s 

kingdom.. . , traditions. *. monuments. 

Ill the primeval ages, so the story runs, there was a di¬ 
vine being imm ^d Whan-in, or Cbe-SoR, "'Creator His 
son, Whan-Ung* being aflected by celestial *uruii\ obtained 
permission to descend to earth and found a mundane kingdom. 
Armed with this warrant, Whan-ting with thr. i thousand spirit 
companions descended upon T** bak Mountain* HOW known 
as Myo-tty&ng San p i» the province of P'yCi ig-an r Korea. It 
was in the twenty-fifth year of the Emperor Vao of China, 
which corresponds to 1332 Ik C. 

He gathered his spirit friends beneath the *tuide of an 
ancient jw&-tai tree and there proclaimed himself King of this 
Universe, He governed through his three vicegerents the 
"Wind GentrJ/ 1 the i! Rain Governor/' and this “Cloud 
Teacher," but as he had not yet taken human shape, lie 
found it difficult to gfjwulc control of a purely human king¬ 
dom, Starching for mean* ui incarnation he found it in the 
following manner 

At early dawn, a tiger and a bear met upm a mountain 
side and held a eofloquy. 

'' Would that we might heoOtUe Ufcn TT they said- Wh an¬ 
ting overheard them mid a voice cnn:c from out ibe vnid siy- 
ingi ,e Herc are twenty garlic and u pwLt oi auetuEsw ior 
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each of you. Eat them and retira from the light of the sun 
for thrice seven days and you will become men.' 1 

They ate ajwl mired into the recesses of a cave, but the 
tiger. by reason of the fierceness of his nature, coutd not en¬ 
dure the restraint and Came forth before the allotted time; 
but the bear, with greater failh and patience, waited ihe thrice 
seven days and then stepped forth, a perfect woman. 

The first wish of her heart was maternity, and she cried, 
"Give me a sou/' Whan-tmg, the Spirit King, passing on 
the wind, beheld her sitting there besids the stream. He cir¬ 
cled round her, breathed upon her, and her cry was answered. 
She cradled her halve in mots beneath that same pak-iai tree 
and it was there that in after years the wild people of the 
country found him sitting and muds him their king. 

This was the Tan-gun. "The l,ord of the Pak-taJ Tree.’* 
He is also, but less widely, known a* Wang-giJjii. At that 
time Korea and the territory immediately north was peopled 
by the “nine wild tribes 1 commonly called the AW. Tradi¬ 
tion name* them respectively the Kyhn, Pang, Whang. I»k. 
(,-hiik. Hyfin, P'ung, \ang ami LI. Tito;, we are told, were 
the aborigines, and were fond of drinking, dancing and sing¬ 
ing. They dressed in a fabric of woven grass and their food 
was the natural fruits of the earth, such as nuts, roots, fruits 
and beiiies, In summer they lived beneath the I rtes and in 
winter they lived in a rudely covered bote in the ground. 
When the Tan-gun became their king he taught them the re¬ 
lation of king and subject, the rite of marriage, the art of cook¬ 
ing and the ‘science of house building, He taught them to 
tend up the hair by tying a cloth about the head, tie taught 
them to cm down trees and till fields. 

The Tan-gun mode P'y&ng-yang the capital of his king¬ 
dom and there, tradition says, he reigned until the coming of 
Ki-ja, ttaa 13. L\ If any credence can be given this tradition 
■t wi’i ha by supposing that the word Tan-gim refers to a 
line of native chieftains who may have antedated the coming 

of Ki-ja. 

It m said that, upon the arrival of Ki-ja. the Tau-gun 
retired to hu-wfjl Fan (in pure Korean A-sa-dalJ in the 
present town of Muii-wha, Whang-hsi Province, where be re¬ 
sumed bis spirit iiinu ami disappeared igfevcr from the earth- 
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His wife was a woman of Pi-rd ap p whose location is unknow n. 
As to the size of the Tan-gun's kingdom, it is generally 
bdkvcd that it extended from the vicinity r f the present town 
i>i Myn-gyiing on the south to the Heuk-yong River on the 
north, and from the Japan on the eiu.1. lu Vo-ha (nmv 
Sffcg-gyung) on the west. 

As to the events of the Fan-gun s reign tven tradition 
tells US very little. We learn that in 2265 B. C the Tatt-gun 
first offered sacrifice at Hyht-gu on the island of Kang-wha. 
For this purpose he built an altar on Mari San which remains 
to this day. We read that when the great Ha-u-d (Tile 
Great Yd), who drained off the waters which covered the 
interior of China, called to his court at To-satt all the vassal 
kings, the Tan-gnu sent his son, Pu-rii, els an envoy. This* 
was supposed to be in 21S7 B, C. Another work affirms that 
when Ki-ja came to Korea Pu-ru fled northward and founded 
the kingdom of North Pu-yii, which at a later date moved 
to Ka-yup-wun s and became Eastern Ptt-yu. These stories 
show such enormous discrepancies iis dates that they are 
alike incredible, and yet it may be that the latter story lias 
some basis in fact* at any rate it gives us our only c!tte to the 
founding of the Kingdom of Pti-yiK 

Late in the Tan-gun dynasty there was a minister named 
P'Sng-o who is said to have had as his special charge the mak¬ 
ing of roads and the care of drainage. One authority say* that 
the Emperor of China ordered F'iog-o to cist a road between 
Ye-m&k* an eastern tribe, and Cho^iin. From this we see 
thiit the word Ghn-sQn, according to some authorities, ante- 
dates the coming of Ki-ja. 

The remains of the Ton-gnu dynasty, while tint numer¬ 
ous, are interesting. On the bland of Katig-wha, on the tup 
of Mari San r is a stone platform or altar known as the "Tbit- 
gun s Altar/" aud H as before said, it is popularly believed to 
have been used by the Tun-gun four thousand years ago. It 
is called also the Ch'jmi-sUug Altar. On Chun-dung San Ls a 
fortress called Sam-aang which is believed to have l^een built by 
the Tan-gnu'b three sous* The town of Ch'un-ch im^ fifty 
miles east of Seoul, seems to have been an important place 
during this period. It wan known D-su-ju, or M Gx*hair 
Town/* and theft, is a curium confirmation ui this tradition 
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in the fact that in the vicinity theJi is today a plot of ground 
L'filltd the U-du-hol, or "Ox-hcod Plain/' A atone tablet to- 
P'ittiR-0-is erected there. At Mun-wha Ultra is a shrine to 
the Korean trinity, Whan-in. Whan‘Wig and Tan-gim. 
Though the Tan-gnu resumed the spirit form, his grove is 
shown in Kang-dongand is 410 feet in circumference. 


CLapter II. 

Ri~l& . rtrikJrrg eliar&cteT... .niffiii.. _ .corrupt dm *, .story of Tftl- 
- *Sl:t np rfyfttetj Mis.. . Ki-jn lUport* ... rerntt.. . .deafina- 
iirn , , jtHe^nrn- to Ctum .+ /Ccttrtiticn of Kort*, + + Ki-ja^ coni- 
psnfonfl,,*^reforms .. .evidence* of gtniua .. Argument* agifstft 
Korean theory , lUtsil? ■' f niea^er -. CbMtlfl nrin^^iiut 

Chica TT dtltmllition of Ch^ijun_peace witU Tan dytyiiity 

finds i^jluru_Utnift ChcHHui....Ki-jun'( fligbt-2 

Without doubt the most striking character in Korean 1 th¬ 
us ry is the sags Ki-ja, not only because of Ills connection with 
Sts oily history but because of ibe striking contrast between 
him find his whole evi ran merit. The singular wisdom which 
tie displayed is vouched (or not In the euphemistic language 
of a prejudiced historian but by wlrnt we can read between the 
lines, of which the historian was nnconscions. 

The Sluing'. or Yin f dynasty of China begun tj66 B. C, 
hs twenty-fifth representative was the Emperor Wit-yi wh&se 
second son, Li p was the lather of Ki-ja. His family name 
was Chu and his summit 1 t Su-yu, but he is also known by the 
iinme EB-yiL The word Ki-ju is a title meaning J Xord of 
Ku' w which we mny iuiiigitie to be the feudal domain of the 
family, Tim Emperor Chiu the ,fc Nero of China*‘and the 
last of the dynasty, was the grandson of Bniperor ThVjnnfi 
and a second cousin of Kija, but the latter Li usually spoken 
of as his uncle. Pbgau* Mbja and Ki-ja Conned the advisory 
iKiard to this corrupt emperor* 

All Unit Chinese historic have to say by way of censure 
again?*t the hideous debaucheri ^5 of this emperor i^> repeatsd 
in the Korean histories: bis infatuation with the i>:ntitiftil 
concubine* Tal-geui; l\:s compliance with her every whim ; hb 
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inn.kin<x a pond o\ wine in which he placed an Island of meat 
and compelled nude men and women to walk al-out it f his tor¬ 
ture of innocent men at her request by lying them to healed 
brazen pillars. AH thin is told in the Kor.a:i annals, but 
they go still deeper into the dark problem of TubgeuiVs char¬ 
acter and profit to solve it. The legend. as given by Korean 
traditou, is as follows. 

The concubine Tal-getii was wonderfully dutiful, but 
surpassingly so when she smiled. At such times the person 
upon whom she smiled was fascinated as by a serpent and was 
forced to comply with whatever request she made. Foudier_ 
iii£ upon lliis, Fi-gan decided that she must b: a lux in human 
shap£ t for it is well known that if an animal tastes of water 
that lias lain lor twenty years in ;t hum in skull it will acquire 
the power to assume the human shape at will. He set in* 
quiriz* on foot and soon discovered that she made a monthly 
visi8 lo a certain mountain whkh she always ascended ubne 
leatiag her train of attendants at the foul. Armed detectives 
■vere sun on her track and, following her unperedved* they saw 
her enter a cave near the summit of the mountain, She pre¬ 
sently emerged, accompanied by a pack of foxes who leaped 
about ho atul fawned upon her in evident delight* When 
she left, the spies enter si and put the foxes to the sword, 
cutting from each dead body the piece of white fur which Is 
always found on the breast of the fox. When Tal-geui in.I 
the emperor some days Later and saw him dxv^sed in a sump¬ 
tuous while fur robe she shuddered but did not as yet guess 
the truth, A month later, however. it became plain to her 
when she entered the mountain cave and beheld the festering 
remains of her kindred. 

On her way home she planned her revenge* Adorning 
herself in all her finery, she entered the imperial presence and 
exerted her power of fascination to the utmost. When the 
net had been well woven about the royal dupe, she said. 

11 1 hear tlutt there are seven orifices m the liestrt of every 
grxjd man, I fain would put it to ihe test/* 

iS But how can it be done ? +i 

"t would that I might see the heart of Pi-gan ; IP and os 
she said it she smiled upon her lord- His soul (Whited from 
the aci mid yet he had no power to rufu^e. Fi-gan was sum- 
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moued &nrf the executioner stood ready with the knife, but 
at the moment when it was plunged into the victim's breast 
be cried, 

“You are no wnin^Ti; you area fox m disguise, and I 
charge you to resume your natural shape." 

InsiatUly her face began to change ; hair sprang forth 
upon it, her nails grew long, and, bursting forth from her 
garments, she stood revealed in her true character—a white 
Fox with nine tails. With one parting snarl at the assembled 
court, she leaped from the window and made good her escape. 

But it was Ux> lute to save the dynasty. Pal, the son of 
Mnn-wang, a feudal baron, at the head of an army, was already 
thundering at the gates, and in a few days, a new dynasty as¬ 
sumed the yellow and Pa], under the title Mu-wang. became 
1 * first emperor. 

Pi-gan and Mi [?. hud both perished and Xi-ja, the sole 
survivor of the great trio of statesmen, had saved Ms life only 
by feigning: madness. He was now in prison, but Mu-wuug 
came to hi* door and besought him to assume the ofhee of 
Prime Minister, Loyalty to the fallen dynasty cnmpdled him 
to refuse. He s-xiurol the Emperors consent to his plan of 
emigrating to Chu sun or ,b Morning Freshness/' but before 
string out he presented the Kroperor wiLh that great work, 
the Hong-bum or "Great taw / 1 which had been found in- 
scribed upon the back of the fabled tortobe which came up 
omoF the waters of the Nah River in the days of Ha it si 
ov er a thousand years before, but wlrch no one had been able 
to decipher Ult Ki ja took it in hand. Then with Ws five 
thousand followers he parsed eastward into the peninsula of 
Korea. 

Whether he came to Korea by teat Or by land cannot be 
certainly determined. It is improbable that lie brought such 
4 krgc company by water and yet one tradition rays that he 
canit first to Su-wun, which is somewhat south of Chemulpo. 
This would argue an approach by sea. The theory which has 
been broached that the Shantung promontory at one time 
joined the projection of Whdng-h 5 ProvtitM m the Korean 
CLiasi caiinut be true, for the formation of the Yellow Sea must 
have been too £11 back in the past to help us io solve this 
ijUfeUon- It bsaid that from Su-wSu he went north ward to 
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the Mmid CViH-do. off WhangM Province, where today they 
point wit a *'Ki-ja WdL M From there he went to P'yiuiK 
yang, Hi? going lu ail inland off Whang-M Province argues 
against the theory of the connection between Korea and the 

Shunt n ng prmnotttoiy. 

In whatever way he came, he finally settled at the town 
of P h yiliijf“ynng which had already been ihe capital cf the Tan* 
gun dynasty. Seven cities claimed the honor of being Homer s 
birth place siud about as many claim to be the burial spot o[ 
Ki-jsu The various Authorities differ so widely as to the 
boundaries of his kingdom, the site of his capital and the place 
of his interment that some doubt is case even Upon the ex¬ 
istence of tins lemajrkable man : but the consensus of opinion 
points dearly to P yiiiig-ynng as being the scene of his laltsors. 

It should be noticed that from the eery first Korea was an 
independent kingdom. It WUS certainty so in the days of the 
Tan-gun and it remained so when Ki-ja came. for it indistinct¬ 
ly stated that though the Emperor Mu-w&ttg made him King 
oi Cho-suu he neither demanded nor received his iiUegience ns 
vassal at that time. He even allowed Ki-ja to send envois to 
worship at she tombs of the fa 1 Leu dynasty- It is said that Ki-ju 
himself visited the site of the ancient Shaug capital, but when 
he found it fown with barley he wept and composed an elegy 
on the occasion, after which he went and swore silkgience to 
the new Emperor- The work entitled Cbo-nt5 says that when 
Ki-ja saw the site of the former capital sown with barley he 
mounted a white cart drawn by a white horse and went to the 
new capital and wore aLlcgienee i& the Emperoi; and it adds 
that in this he showed his weakness for he had sworn never 
to do so. 

Krja F we may bob eve. found Korea in a setm-barbarous 
condition* To this the reforms which he instituted give 
‘abundant evidence. He found at least a kingdom possess! 
of some degree of hotuoge;n;ity H probably a uniform language 
and certainly ready coromtmtcflfrifln berween its pat 'is. It 
difficult to believe that the Tati-guns mdutnee reached far 
beyond the Amnok Kiver, wherever the nomlna" boundaries 
oF hi s kingdom were* We ore inclined to limit his actual power 
to the territory now included m the two provinces of P y ung- 
Uu and IV hang-hi. 
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We roust now inquire of what material was Ki-jVs com¬ 
pany of five thousand men mode up. We are told that he 
brought from China the rwo greet works colled the Si-jnn attd 
the So-jurt, which by liberal interpretation mean the hooks on 
history mid poetry. The books which bear these names \vcr_- 
not written until centuries after Ki-ja's time, but the Koreans 
mean by them the list of aphorisms or principles which Liut 
made up these books. It b probable, therefore, that this 
company included men wltu were able to teach and expound 
Lhc principles tb ns j utrod need. Ki-ja also brought the s ci ; nc:s 
of manners f well nam'd a science) p music, medicine, sorcery 
and incarnation* He brought ak men capable of teaching one 
hundred of the useful trades, amongst which silk nilture and 
waiving are the only two specifically named. When, theft- 
fore, we make allowance for a small military escort we find 
tha t five thousand men were few enough to undertake the 
carrying out of the greatest individual plan for colonization 
which history haft ever Been brought to a successful issue. 

These careful preparations on the part of the self-exiled 
Ki-ja admit of but one conclusion. They were made with 
direct reierence to the people among whom he had elected to 
cast his lot. He was a genuine civilizer. Ills genius was of 
the highest order in that, in an age when the sword iva^ Me 
only arbiter, he hammered his into a pruning-hook and carved 
out with it a kingdom which stood almost a thousand years* 
He was the idea! colonizer, for he carried with him all the ele¬ 
ments of successful coloniration which* white sufficing for the 
reclamation of the semi barbarous tribes of the peninsula, would 
still have left him self-sufficient in the event of their con¬ 
tumacy. His method wus brilliant when compared with even 
the best attempts of modem times. 

His penal code wtis short* and clearly indicated the fail¬ 
ings of the people among whom he had casl his lot. Murder 
was to be punished with death inflicted in the same manner in 
which the crime had been committed. Brawling was punished 
by a Hue to be paid in grain.! Theft was punished by enslav¬ 
ing the oficnder p but he could regain his freedom by the pay* 
muni «I a heavy fine. There were five other laws which are 
not mentioned specifically. Mmiy have *imms-cd p and per- 
haja rightly* llmi they were ui ihe nature ui ike #-/utug or 
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pr "C£p-*** which inculcate right relations bstw^sn ting 
and subject p parent and child, husband and wife, friend and 
friend* old and young. It is stated, appcryphally however, 
that to prevent quarrel mg Ki-ja compelled alt males to wear 
a broad- brimmed hut tirade of clay pasted on a Framework. If 
this hat was either doffed or broken the offender was severely 
punished. This is said to have effectually kept them at arms 
length. 

Another evidence of Ki-ja's genius is his : hi mediate recog¬ 
nition of the fact that he must govern the 1 ureah people by 
means of men selected from their own number. For this pur¬ 
pose he picked out a largs number of men from the various 
districts and gave them special training in the duties of go¬ 
vernment and he soon had a working corps of officials and 
prefects without resorting to the dangerous expedient of filling 
all these positions from the company that came with him. He 
recognised that in order to gain any lasting influence with the 
people of Korea he and his followers must adapt themselves 
to the language of thtir adopted country' rather than make 
the Koreans conform to thtir form of speech. We are told that 
tie reduced the language of t be people to writing and through 
thb medium taught the people the arts and sciences which he 
had brought. If this is true, the method by which the writing 
was done and the style of the characters have entirely disap- 
p.araL Nothing remains to give evidence of such a written 
b signage, Wc are void that ii took three years to leach it to 
the people. 

The important matter of re venue received early attention* 
A novel method was adopted. All arable land was divided into 
squares and each square was subdivided into nine equal parts; 
eight squares about a central one. Whoever cultivated the 
eight surrounding squares must also cultivate the cent nil one 
for the benefit of the govern mem. The biter therefore re- 
ceived a ninth part of the produce of the land. Prosperity was 
seen on every side and the people called the Ta-dong River 
the Yellow River of Korea. 

As a sign that hi* kingdom was founded m pence and as 
a constant reminder to his people he planted a long line of 
willows along Lhe bank of the river opposite the city, to 
P yuug-yang is someutnes called The Willow Capital* 
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It Lb contended by not a few that Ki-ja never came to 
Korea at all and th&y base their belief Upon the following 
frets. When the Han Emperor Mu-je overcame northern 
Korea and divided itinto four parts he called the people sayngt-=- p 
which could not be if Ki-ja civilized them. The Chinese his¬ 
tories of the Tang dynast} 1 affirm that Ki-ja r &kingdom was itt 
Uao-ttmg, The histories of the Kin dynasty and the Yuan 
or Mongol dynasty say that Ki-ja Imd his capital at Kwango 
nvuiig in Liao-tung* and there is a Ki-ja well there today and 
a shrine to him. There was a picture of him there but it was 
burned in the days of Emperor Se-jong of the Ming dynasty. 
A Korean work entitled Sok-nnin Henu-t'tmg-go says that 
Ki-jo's capital was at Ham-py iiug-uo in Liao tung, The 
Chinese work Tl-t T ong-ji of the time of the Ming dynasty says 
that tlic scholars of Lho-tung compiled a work called fhlug- 
gyung-ji which treated of this question. That IkkjIc said tlufc 
Cho sun included Sim-yang (Mufc-den), Pong-thfm-bu, Km- 
jti and Kwnttg-nyhug j so that half of Liao-iuug belonged to 
Cho-sun. The work entitled Kang-mo k says that his capital 
was at F'yimg-yang and that the kingdom gradually broaden¬ 
ed until the scholar O Shun said of it tintt it stretched from 
the Liao Piver in th^ Han. This last b the camnuttili'ac¬ 
cepted theory and so far as Korean evidence goes there seems 
to be little room for doubt, 

Ki-ja was fifty-three vein; old when h^ came to Korea 
and he reigned here forty years. His grave ina> be seen to¬ 
day at To-san near the city which was the scene ot his laUjn*. 
Some other places that claim the honor of containing Ki-ju*> 
tomb are Mong-hyun, Pak-sung and Song-gU-hyim in north¬ 
ern China. 

It was not till thirty-six generations later that Ki-ja re¬ 
ceived the posthumous title of T'al-jo Man-sung Ta-vuug* 

The details of the history pt K-_ia K s dynasty are very mea¬ 
ger and can be given here only in the most condemned form. * 

•The following dutauL* of tbi* Ki-i« dynmty ar* taken fromswerk 
rcctmlj cmnpilr^ in P /imp-yang msrt clulmitig to l>e hu^ed on private 
ffliirUy f totitt* of I fee it^cendoaU «f Kt-js, It 1* riifficnU to say wbcthiT 
4iuh telbsscd van 1>c pbetd upon u hui n* tt 3 a the only jpsree of mfarwii- 
tinr c it sretiis best Lu give it* The <htto ajrr oE Ail 

n. C 
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In 10S3 Ki-jn died and was succeeded by 1 is sort Song. 
Df his rc:g!i oi twenty-five years vve know little beyond tins 
fict that he built an Ancestral Temple, His successor* Sun* 
was a man of such filial piety that when hb father died he 
went mad, The next king, I&k, adopted for his officials the 
court garments of the Sang Kingdom in China, Hb son, 
Ch'im, who ascended the throne in 997 raised fifty-nine 
regiments of soldiers containing in all 7300 men. The flag of 
the army was blue* In 943 the nigning king. Chi> p feeling 
the need of cavalry, appointed a special commission to attend 
to the breeding of horses, and with such success that in a few 
years horses were abundant. In Sgo King Sak hung a drum 
in the palace gate and ordained that anyone having a grievance 
might strike the drum and obtain an audience* In 843 a law' was 
promulgated by which the government undertook to support 
the hopelessly destitute. I11 773 King \\ ul forbade the prac¬ 
tice of sorcery and incantation* In 74$ naval matters received 
attention and a number of war vessels were bunched. The 
first day oi the fifth moon of 722 is memorable as marking the 
first solar edips* that is recorded in Korean history. A great 
famine occurred in 710, King Kwnl selected a number of 
men who could speak Chinese an A who knew Chinese customs. 
These he dressed in Chinese clothes w hich were white and 
s*nt them across the Yellow Sea with a large fleet of boats 
loaded with fish* salt and copper. With these they pur- 
dmsed rice for the starving Koreans, At this time all official 
salaries were reduced one half. In 702 King Whe ordertd 
the making of fifteen kinds of musical instruments. He also 
executed a sorceress oi Afl-ju who claimed to be the daughter 
of the Sea King and deceived many of the people* In 670 
King Clio scot an envoy and made frintids with the King 01 
Ckt in Chinn. He also revised the pe?ml code and made the 
theft of a hundred million cash from the government or of a 
hundred and fifty millions from the people a capital crime. 
He ordered the construction of a buiidmg of 500 Ajjt for an 
asylum for widows, orphans and aged people who were child* 
less, In 664 one of the tvild tribes of the north scut tuetr 
chief, Kihi-do-du, to swear allegiance to CUo-sQn- In 659 
there came to Korea from the Chu Kingdom 111 China a man 
b. the muuc of rat ll-juug, \wio bioiiglit with liini a medi- 
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cine called tur>:>t-rfdK-klttg which he claimed yrns the eli'xh of 
youth. Ey his arti he succeeded in gaining the ear of the 
Ling and for many years was virtually ruler of the Country, 
At last a king came to the throne who Jiad the wisdom arj. 
nerve to order his execution At this the whole land rejoiced. 
Banished men were recalled and prisoners were liberated. In 
<593 King Ch'om came to the throne at the age of Gve. ELs 
uncle acted as regent. But a. powerful courtier Kong Son- 
gang secured the regent's assassination and himself became 
virtual ruler. He imprisoned the king in a small pavilion and 
tried to make him abdicate, tut in tills was unsuccessful and 
himself met the assassin's steel. In 560 the Ha triba, in¬ 
habiting the northern Japones; island of I-so, sent their chief, 
Wba-tna-gyun-lm-ri, to swear allegiance to Cho-suu. In 505 
the wild tribes to the nc-r.h became res five and King \ j 
gathered 500:1 troops and invaded their temtery. taking to .i 
heads ftd adding a wide strip of country' to his realm. Ha 
put teachers in each of thu magistracies to teach the people 
agriculture and sericulture. In 416, during the reign of King 
Cheung, occurred a formidable rebellion. U Yi-cb'ung of 
T d-an (now Cha-san) arose and said "I am the Heaven 
Shaker.” With a powerful force he approached the capital 
and besieged it. The king was furced to flies by boat and take 
refuge at Hyul-gn (probably an island). But not long after 
Ibis the loyal troops rallied about the king and the rebel wc* 
chased across the northern border. In 403 the king of Yun 
sent an envoy to Korea with greetings. This Yon kingd rn 
had its capital at Chik-ye-sung where Peking now stands, and 
its territory was contiguous to Cho*: ti l on the west. But in 
spite of thtsr friendly greetings the Ling ofY un suntan aimy 
in 380 ml seired a district in western Cho-;u i. They were 
MDn driven back. Fifteen years later a \ uti general, Chin-ga. 
ctme with 30.000 troops and delimited the western border of 
Cho-iitn but the Cho^im general Wt Mun-itn gathered 30.000 
n:;n and lying in ambush among the reed-, be^ id? the 0 -do River 
surprised the enemy and put them to flight. In 3^5 a wild chief¬ 
tain of the north came and asked atd against Yfin. Jt was 
granted to the extent of 10,000 troops. These with tooo cavalry 
of the wild tribe attacked and took the border fortress of Sang- 
r ik, Soon aler, \un stun lor pouta^itd it was granted. 
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This ends the apocryphal account of tbe Ki»|a dynasty* 
Its contents are circumstantial t-uough lo seem plausible yet 
we cannot but doubt the authenticity of any records which 
pretend to g« kick to such a remote period. 

The Chou dynasty iu China had long been on the decline 
and now, in 305 B, C- had reached a point ot extreme weak¬ 
ness, In view of this the governor 01 the tributary state of 
Liao-tung wlio had always passed under the title of Hu or 
“Marquis’* dared to assume the title Wang or "King” and SO 
to defy the power of China. Cho-sun threw herself into the 
Li-dance in favor of her great patron and hastened to attack 


Liao-tung in the rear. But before this course had become in¬ 
evitable a warning voice was raised atidi one of the councillors, 
Ye, who was gifted with more knowledge of the signs of the 
times than his re lions pointed out the inevitable overthrow of 


the Chou dynasty, and be advised that Cbo-sun make her 
pence with the new "King” of the Yon kingdom of Liao-tung, 
rather titan brave his anger by siding against him. The ad¬ 
vice followed and Cho-sfin threw uG the light reins of al¬ 
legiance to China and ranged herself alongside the new king¬ 
dom, This we learn from the annals of the Wei dynasty of 
China. But apparently Cho-sdn, stretching as it did to and 
beyoud the Liao Rivjr, was too tempting a morsel for the 
ambitious king of Yun to leave uuLasted, So he picked a 
quarrel with the king of Cho-sun and delimited hi* territory 
as far as the Yalu River, v stretch of J.ooo /r, even to the 
town of Pan-laa whose identity is now lost. He followed up 
this success by overcoming the wild tribes to The north and 
added 1,000 U more to his domains, securing it from attack, 
as he supposed, by building a wail from Cho-> Aug to Yang- 
p’yiing. 

When Etnperor Shih of the Tain dynasty ascended the 
throne of China in 221 B. C. and soon after began that tre¬ 
mendous work the Great Wall of China, the fortieth descend¬ 
ant of Ki-ja was swaying the scepter of Cho-sfiu under the 
name Ki-bi, posthumous title Chong-t'ong Wang * As soon 
as the news of this great undertaking reached the ears of this 
monarch he hauled down his colors and surrendered at. discre¬ 


tion* sending an envoy to do obeisance for him. 

King Ki-bi died, cud his sou Ki-;un, the lost .of thfcdy- 
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iijsty reTjrucd in his stead. For wme years all was quiet, but 
at hit the scepter was wrested from the bauds of the short¬ 
lived Taia dynasty by the founder of the illustrious H&u. and 
across the border from Cko-suu all was turmoil a*td confusion* 
Fugitives from ihu three states of Yisri* Che and Cho were 
seeking asylum anywhere, and thousands were hurry i tig across 
the Vain mid craving the protection of K: -jun. The only pro¬ 
tection he could give I hem from the victorious Han was re¬ 
moteness from the latter's base of operations ; so he allowed 
thtm to settle along the valley of the YaJu amJ lbs southern 
tributaries. TUU was in the twcn:itih your oi hii reign, 2^1 
B. C. 

TJnfortii irately for Cto din, the Han emperor made No- 
gran, one ol Ills geuemts, governor oi Vita* This gentleman 
had ideas ol his own, and Ending such goo l material for 111 
arm y an long the ha If- wild people. his province he decided to 
go on an empire hunt op Ift* own account. 

The story' of his desperute fight and dual defeat at 
hands of the Han forces, of his flight northward to the wild 
tribe of Hytmgyao, is interesting ; but we must tom Iram U 
to follow the fortunes of one of his lieutenants, a native of 
the Yun, named Wi-man 7 Retreating eastward alone and iu 
disguise, according to some writer^ ur according to others 
with an escort o ( 1,000 men, he eluded his pursuers and at 
last crossed the P'd-su (the Yalu of today) and was received 
with open arms by his own kin who had already settled there¬ 
in the days of the Han dynasty the word P'ii-su meant the 
Yalu River, blit in the days of the Tang dynasty it meant the 
Ta-dottg. Hence much confusion has arisen. 

Wi-man Shrew htmself upon the protection of Ki-jun who, 
little knowing she nature of the man he was. harboring, good- 
tiathredly consumed and accompanied his welcume with the 
substantial gift uf a hundred ft aqaare of land in the north, 
Wi-man, on hi* part* engaged to act as border guard and give 
timely warning ol she approach u£ an enemy. He was already 
on good terms with the people of the Chin-bun tribe, and now 
he began to cultivate their friendship more assiduously slum 
€Ufi r r Isi a short rime he found hmisudf ar the head of a con¬ 
siderable following composed partly uf Ybn refuge^ and part¬ 
ly ol Clliti-buh ttmuliibitt. 
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Being thus prepared and weighing all the chance*. he 
con eluded to stake h is whole fortune on a single throw. Send- 
mg a swift messenger to the court of Ki-juu at F‘y hug-yang, 
he iniormed that peace loving monarch that an innumerable 
army was advancing from China in four divisions and would 
soon be at the doors of Cho-sun + and that he, Wf-ttUW, must 
hasten to the capital with all his force to act as body-guard oi 
the King T ^ The ruse was successful and before Kt-jun and 
his court had awakened to the situation Wi nun was on them. 
An attempt was made to sSop his advance when quite too late, 
hut it held the traitor in check long enough for Ki-jun and 
his iturntdiate court to load their treasure on boats; mid as 
the triumphal army of Wi-uian entered the gates of I''yting- 
yang the last representative of the dynasty of Ki-ja slipped 
quietly down the river, seeking for himself a more congenial 
home in the south This occurred, so far as we can judge 
from conflicting documents, in the year 193 B. C,^ 

This was an event of utmost importance in the history of 
the peninsiik. It opened up to the world the southern por¬ 
tion of Korea, where there were stored up forces that were 
destined to du mi mate the whole peninsula and impress upon it 
a distinctive stamp* But before following Ki-jun southward 
we must turn back and watch the outcome of Wi-man's 
treachery. 


Chapter I1L 


Wl-ntfin... .establishes Ins kiftvtgom, * * -extent... .power atjon waned,,,, 
ailltrilimis designs.. * -CUltlPl sraiwd ., 'invasion of Kocen,.. t Vj-jga 

uie* M make peace, . . .wc^t af P'fmipym*# --U fnlb-die U&d 

leiU^LfiUiLit l. + , <tli£ foyr pmifm., -the twu provinces. 

Having secured possession of Ki-jun"s kingdom. Wi-man 
set to work to establish himself firmly on the throne, lit! had 
luid some experience in dealing with the wild tribes and now 
he exerted himself to the utmost hi the task of securing the 
allegiance of as many of them us poSMbk. 11 u was literally 
Sti non 11 ded by the UK and Lhui policy 01 uasau 
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jtlroTute necessity. He succeeded so well tlmt ere long ho 
had won over almost all the adjacent tribes whose dhkftaiuj* 
frequented his court and were there treated with such liber¬ 
ality that more than once they found themselves aecompcay* 
nig embassies to the court of China* 

It is said that when his kingdom was at its height,it ex¬ 
tended far into Liaotung over ail nortl e ~n and eastern Korra 
and even across the Yellow Sea where it included Ch'uug-jv B 
Chins, Its southern boundary was the Han River. 

So long as Vi-man lived he held the kingdom together 
with a strong hand, for he was possessed of that peculiar kind 
oi power w hich enabled him to retain the respect and esteem 
oe the surrounding tribes. He knew when to check them 
And when to loosen the reins, But he did not bequeath this 
power to his descendants. His grandson, I'-gfi, inherited all 
his ambition without any of his tact. He did net realise that 
it was the strong hand and quick wit of his grandfather that 
had held the kingdom together and he soon began to plan a 
still further independence from China. He collected about 
him alt the refugees and all the malcontents, most of whom 
had much to gain and little to lose in any event. He then 
cut off all Friendly intercourse with the Han court and also 
prevented the surrounding tribes from sending their little 
erhassics across the border. The Emperor could not brook 
this insult, and sent an envoy, Sup-ha, to expostulate whh 
the headstrong U-gUi but as the latter would not listen, the 
envoy went back across the Vain and tried what he could do 
by sending one of the older Chiefs to ask what the king meant 
by his conduct. U-gij was still stubborn and when the chief 
returned to Sup^ha empty-handed he was put to death. Sup- 
ha paid the penalty for this rash act, for not many days after 
lie had been installed governor of Lino-Snug, the tribe he had 
injured fell upon him and killed him, * 

This was not done at the instigation of IT-gu, but unfor¬ 
tunately it was all out to the Emperor. It was the ^Eastern 
Barba tm na 11 who. all alike, merited punishment. It was in 
107 H. C. that the imperial edict went forth commanding all 
Chinese refugees in Korea to return at ouce t as U-gii was to 
he put down by the stem fcuiiid of war, ® 
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In the autumn of that year the two generals, Yang*tot 
and Sun-dEi* invaded Korea at the head of a strong forte; 
but U-gu was ready for them and in the first engagement scat¬ 
tered the invading army h the remnants of which took refir^- 
among the mountains. It was ten days before they rallied 
enough to make even a good retreat. JJ-gii was frightened by 
hi? own good Luck for h-: knew that this would still furth er 
athe Emperor: s f > when an envoy came from China the 
king humbled himself, confessed his sins and sent his son lo 
China ns hostage together with a gift of £,000 horses. Ten 
thousand troops nccompnttiid him. As these troops were 
mused, the Chinese envoy feared there might be trouble after 
the Yalu had been crossed. He therefore asked the Prince to 
have them disarmed. Th~ tatter thou gilt he detected treach¬ 
ery and so fted at night and din stop until he reached 
h:s father's palace in Pyiiugr-yang. The envoy paid for this 
piece ol gattdktr/it with his bead* 

Meanwhile Centrals Yang-bok and Sun-ch'i had been 
scouring Liaotung and had collected a larger army than be¬ 
fore, With this they crossed the Ya-ln and marched on 
P'yttng-yang. They met with no resistance, for U-gH had 
collected all his forces at the capital, hoping perhaps that the 
Severity of lhe weather would tire out any force that might be 
s^nt cigaiusL him. The siegs continued two months during 
which time the two generals quarreled incessantly. When 
Lhe Emperor sent Gen. Kong Son-sa to see what was the 
matter* Gen. Snn-ch*t accused his colleague of treason rind 
had him sent back to Chins, where he lost his head. The 
^iegc, continued by Geo, Suu-ch'i. dragged on till the fol¬ 
lowing summer and it would have continued longer had not a 
traitor within the town assassinated the king and fled to the 
Chinese camp. Still the people refused to make terms until 
another Inv'to* opened the gate to the enemy* Gen, Sun* 
tib'i's first act was to compel Prince C.iung, the heir apparent k 
to do obeisance* But the people hi d their revenge upon the 
traitor who opened the gate for they fell upon him and tore 
him to pieces before he could make good his escape to the 
Chinese camp, 

Such was the miserable end of Wi-mnii's treachery. He 
had cheated Ki-jun out of his kingdom which had lasted mU 
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most a thousand years, -white ths one founded by him-df last¬ 
ed only eighty-eight. It fell in the thirty-fourth year oi the 
Han Empirqr Wu-ti, in the year 10O B. C. |G 

Upon the downfall of Wi -man's kingdom, the country 
was divided by the Chinese into fuiir provinces &1 ltd rispsei- 
ively Nang-nang, Ini-dun, Hy un do and Chin -bun. The first 
of these, Kang- jiaug, is supposed to have covered that portion 
of Korea now- included in the three provinces of P'yntig-an* 
\\ hang-hit and Kyiing-gcui. Jut-dun. so far as we can learn, 
was located about as the present province of Kang-Wjti, but it 
may have exceeded these limits. Hy un-do was about coterm¬ 
inous with the present province r f Haiu-gvfiug in the north¬ 
east. Chin-bun lay beyond ths Valu River but its limits can 
hardly be guessed at* It tuny have stretched to the Liao 
River or beyond* It is exceedingly doubtful whether the 
conquerors themselves had any* definite idea of the slmpe or 
extent of those four provinces* Twenty-five years later, in 
the fifth year of Emperor Chao-U Si H, C. a change in ad¬ 
ministration was made. Chin-ban and Hyuu-do were united 
to form a new province called R‘yung-ju* while Lm-dun ami 
Nang-nang were thrown together to form Tqttg-bu) 1 In this 
form the country remained until the founding of Ko-gu-rvu in 
the twelfth year of Emperor Vnau-ti, 30 B. C. 

U is here a fitting pSac- to pause and ask what was the 
nature of these wild tribes that hung upon the flanks of civ¬ 
ilization and, like the North American Indians, were friendly 
one day and on the war-path the next. Very little cau be 
gleaned from purely Korean sources, hut a Chinese work 
entitled the Mun-lon T'ong-go deals with them in some detail* 
and while there is much that is quit? fantastic and absurd the 
main points tally so well with th; little that Korean records 
say, that in their essential featuri-s they are probably as near¬ 
ly correct as anything we are likely to find in regard to th ese 
aborigines (shall we say] uf north-eastern Asia. 
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iK^itsoo - uista .,, .IV western U-itKs, .. .the Mid-gai group.. . . 

pobiuon, .. .cuttmui b *. . vther bolder tribes 

As we have already s^cn, tradition gives us nine original 
wBLt tribes in the north named respectively the Kyun, Fang* 

Whtmg, PAkp Chibc Hj Qti + P'ung, Vang T and L : . Thes^ 

wcajii told occupied the peninsula in the v*ry earliest times. 
But UtUe credence can bn pkteed m this enumeration, fcr 
when i? comes to■ tht narration of events we find that these 
tribes sire largely ignored and numerous other nnines are rntro- 
dveed. The tradition is that they lived m Yang-got, ’Th^ 
Place nf the Rising Sun. 11 lu the days of Emperor T’ai- 
fc'anof the Ilsia dynasty, 21SS Bh C. the wild tribes of tku 
revolted. In the days of Emperor Wti~watig t 1123 B- Cp 
it b said that representatives from several of the wild snbts 
came to China bringing rude musical instruments and per- 
forming their queer dances. The Whc-i was another of the 
tribes fur we arc told that Ltie brothers oi Emperor Wu-wting 
fled thither but were pursued and killed. Another tribe, the 
£00. proclaimed their independence of China but acre utterly 
destroyed by this same monarch. 

It is probable that all these tribes occupied the territory 
north oi the Yalu River and the Ever- white Mountains. Cer¬ 
tain it is that these names never occur in the pages of Korean 
history proper* Doubtless there was more or less intermix¬ 
ture and it is more than posiibl: that their blood runs in the 
veins of Koreans today h blit of this we cannot be certain. 

We must call attention to one more purely Chinese notice 
of early Korea because it contains perhaps the earliest men¬ 
tion of the word Cho-stlm It is said that in Chosftn three 
rivers, tile ChCn-su* Yul-ftt, and £an-su v unite to form the 
YiiUsii* which flows ljy (or through) Nang-nang. This cor¬ 
responds somewhat with the description of the Yalu River. 

We now come to the wild tribes actually resident tn the 
peninsula and whose existence can hardly be q tiestinned* w hat¬ 
ever may be said about the details here given. 

We begin with the tribe called Ye-mfilt, about which 
there are full notices both in Chinese and Koreati records. 
The Chinese accounts deal with it as a single tribe but the 
Korean accounts, which are more exact, tell ns tbit Ye and 
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Mfrfc were two separate “kingdoms. +H fti nil probability they 
wcr^ of the sautcr stock but separate i3 gov 

Ve-guk (^nfX: meaning kingdom) is cdfed by some Ye-wi* 
f£uk. It is also know as Ch*iiU It wcs situated directly north 
o| the kingdom of Silvia, whlih was practically the present 
province of Kyilng-sang, so its bound iry must have been the 
same as that of the present Kang-wua Province. On the north 
was Ok-ju, on the east the Great Sesj end on the west Nang- 
n3tig r \\ e may .say then thsrt Ye-guk 00raprised the greater 
portion of what is now Kang^wfm Province. To this day the 
rums of its capital may be seen to the east o\ the town of 
Kjang-neuiig> In the palmy <hiys iA Yc.-guk its capital wes 
called "I ong-i sud later, when over com e by Si 1- 1 ^ a royal secJ 
was unearthed there and Hfc-wattg the king of SiMa adopted 
it as his royal seal After this town wa& incorporated into 
Sil-la it was known as Myiing-jia. 

In the days of the Emperor Mu-je, 140 B. C , Lhekingof 
Y e guk was He revoked from Wi-man’s mte and, 

taking a great number of his people, estimated, fantastically 
oi course, at jSo.ooOj removed to Liao-tung^ where the Em- 
peror gave him a site for a settlement lit Chang-fm-gum Some 
accounts say that this colony lasted three years. Others 
say that aft — two years it revolted and was destroyed by the 
Emperor, 1 here are indications that the remnant joined the 
kingdom of Pu-yu in the north-east for, according to out 
writer* the seat of Pu-yu conlaiutd the words "Seal of the 
King of Ye and it was reported that the aged men of Pu-yu 
us^d to S13 tlmL in the days of the Han dynasty they wer- 
lughives. There was also in Pu-yTi a fortress called the “Ye 
Fortress, F From this some argue that Nini-uyii was not a 
man of the east but of the north. Indeed it is difficult to see 
bow he could have taken so many people so far especially 
across an enemy's country. 

men the Chinese took the whole northern part of Ko 
rca p the Ye country was incorporated into the province of lo- 
duu and in the time of the Emperor Kwang-mu lhc governor 
of the province resided at Eang-neuag, The Emperor re- 
ctdved an annual tribute of grass^loth, fruit and horses. 

The people of Ye-guk were simple and credulous, and not 
Mturally inclined to warlike pursuits. They* were modest 
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and unassuming, not were they lend of jewels or fin try. 
Their peaceful disposition made them an easy prey to their 
neighbors who frequently harassed them. In later times both 
Ko-gmryu and Sil-la uaed Ye-guk soldiers in part in effecting 
their conquests. People of the same family name did not in¬ 
termarry. If a person died of disease his house \vv\ darted 
mid the family found a new place of abode. We infer from this 
that Lheir houses were of a very poor quality and easily built: 
probably little more than a rude thatch covering a slight ex¬ 
cavation in a hilt-side* The use of hemp was known was 
■iso i lint of silk. Liiough this was probably at a much later 
date. Cotton was also grown and woven. By obs-rviti^ th: 
stars they believed they could lore tell a famine; from which 
we infer that they were mainly an agricultural people, in 
the tenth moon they worshipped the heavens, during which 
ceremony they drank, sang and danced* They also worship¬ 
ped the "Tiger Spirit* Robbery was punished by fitting-.lie 
offender a horse or a cow. In fighting they ussd spears em 
lung as three men and not infrequently several men wielded 
the same spear together. They fought entirely on foot, Tlit- 
celeb rated Nang-1tang bows wore in reality of Ye-guk make 
and were cut out of p&k tai wood* The country was infested 
With leopards. The horses were so small that mounted men 
could ride under the branches of the fruit trees without dif¬ 
ficulty. They sold colored fish skins to the Chinos?, the fish 
being taken from the eastern sea. 

We are confronted by the singular statement that ut the 
time of the Wfei dynasty in China, 220 — *y4 A. I>. Yc-gufc 
swore allegiance to China and despatched au envoy four times 
a year. There was no Ye-mak in Korea at that time and this 
must refer to some other Ye tribe in the north. It is said 
they purchased exemption from military duty by paying a sti 4 - 
uLated annual simu Tins is manifestly said of some tribe 
more contiguous to China than the one we are here discussing. 

MAk-guk, the other hah of Ye-inak, had its scat of gov¬ 
ernment near the site of the present town of Ch'un-ch'un. 
Inter B in the time of the £il-Ia supremacy, it WRfl known as 
L'-sti-jii. It was called CU nn-jn in the time of the Ko-ryu 
rule. 

The ancient Chim.bc work, Sii-jim, says that in the days 
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of Emperor Mu-*oisg (antedating Ki-jal the people of Wua- 
ha Min-mik came and did ubdsanee to China. This may 
have been the Korean M 4 V Mencius alio makes mention of 
a greater Milk and a lesser Mat. In the time of the Kail 
dynast v the/ spoke of Cho-fun, Cliindifin and Ye-mak* Hen* 
cilia' notice of a greater and lesser Mu Sc is looked upon Ly 
some as an insult to the memory of Ki-jn* as it he had call d 
Ki-ja's- kingdom a wild cduttury; bat the abovemendoa of the 
three separately is quoted to show that Mmicius had no such 
thought. 

Tb? air cals of Eirperor Hu-je state, in a commetitfiry^ 
that M 5 k was north oi Chin-nan and south oi Ko gu-ryu. and 
1 cud had the to the east, a dtz&cripLion which exactly 
suits Vonrnk as we know it. 

The wild tribs called Ok-j if occupied the territory east of 
Kl-rna San and hiy along the eastern sea-coast. It was nat* 
row and long, stretching a thousand H along the coast in the 
[orui of a hook. This well describes the contour of the coast 
from a point somewhat south of the present Wuu-san north¬ 
ward along the shore of Ham-gySug Province, On its south 
was Ye-m 3 k and on its north were the wild Eum-nti and Fu- 
yu t rib - >-i It consistedof five thousand houses grouped m seio 
irate communities that were quite distinct from each tm' 
politically, and a sort of patriarchal government prevailed. 
The Language was much like that of the people of Ko-gti-ry u. 

When Wi-m&n took Ki-jua's kingdom, the Ok-ju people 
became subject to him, but later* when the Chinese made the 
pur provinces, Ok ju was incorporated into HySn-do. As 
Ofc'ju was the most remoter of all the wild tribes from the 
Chinese capital* a special governor was appointed over her. 
called a Tdii^bu Tij^vi, and his - jat of government was at 
PuldS fortress. The district was divided into seven parts, all 
of which were cast of Tan dan Pass, perhaps the Ta-gwul 
Fas* of to day. In tit* sixth year of the Emperor Kwango 
mu. A. Ik, it is said that the governorship was disc mtinn- 
ed and native n initiates were put at tli 2 head of affairs in each 
of the seven districts under fli* title Hu or Marquis. Three 
of the seven districts were Vvha^ye, Okju and PstMa, It is 
"lid that the people of Yc-guk were called in to build the gov¬ 
ern iilent houses in these seven centers. 
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When Ko-gu-rj u took over all northern Korea, she placed 
a single governor ovet all this territory with the title Ta-£n. 
Tribute was rendered in the form of gras^elotli, fish T salt and 
other sea products. Handsome women were also requisition¬ 
ed. The land wns fertile. It had a range of mountains at its 
back and the sea in front. Cereals grew abundantly. The 
people are described as being very vindictive* Spears- were 
the weapons mostly used in fighting. Horse* and cattle were 
scarce. The style of dress was the same as that of Ko-gu-ryu* 

When a girl readied the age of ten she was taken to th 3 
home of her future husband and brought up there. Having 
attained a marriageable age she returned home and her finned 
then obtained her by paying the. stipulated price. 

Dead bodies were buried in a shallow grave and when 
only the bones rerun itied they were exhumed and thrust into 
a huge hollowed tree trunk which formed the family "vault. 
Many generations, were thus buried in a single tree trunk* 
The opening was at the end of the trunk. A wooden image 
ul the dead was curved and set besMe this coffin and with it a 
bowl of grain. 

The northern part of Ok-ju w%% called Pflk Ok-jij of 
* ‘North Ok-ju. 11 The customs of these people wer^r the same 
as those of the south except for some differences caused by 
the proximitv of the Eum-nu tribe to the north* who were the 
Apaches of Korea, Every year these fierce people made a 
descent upon the villages of the peaceful Ok-ju r sweeping 
everything before them. So regular were these incurious 
that the Ok-ju people used to migrate to the mountains every 
summer, where they lived in caves as best they could, return¬ 
ing to thdT homes in the late autuiun. The cold of winter held 
their enemies in check. 

We nre told that a Chinese envoy once penetrated these 
remote regions. He asked "'Arc there any people living be¬ 
yond this sea ? ,# (meaning the Japan Sea.) They replied 
“Sometimes when we go out to fit h and a tempest strikes; 113 
we are driven ten days toward the east until we reach islands 
where men live whose language is strange and whose custom 
It is cadi summer to drown a young girl in the sea. Another 
said “Once name clothe* floated here which were like ours 
except that the sleeves were && long as the height of a man.* 1 
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Another said 4, A boat once drifted here containing a man with 
a double face, one above the other. We could not understand 
his speech and as he refused to eat he soon expired. pp 

The tribe of Gk ]u was finally absorbed in Ko-gu-ryil in 
the fourth year of Xing T'n-jo Wang, 

The Hum-nu tribe did not belong to Korea proper but as its 
territory was adjacent to Korea a word may not be out of place* 
It was originally called Sufc-sin, It was north of Gk-fu and 
stretched from the Tu-tuan river away north to the vicinity 
of the Amur. Its most famous mountain was Pul-ham San, 
Jt is said to have been a thousand li to the north-east of Po- 
yiL The country was mountainous and there were no cart 
mads The various cereals were grown, as wel! as hemp. 

The native account of the people of Euoi*mj is quite droll 
and can hardly be accepted as credible. It tells us that the 
people lived in the trees in summer and in holes iu the ground 
in winter. The higher a man's rank the deeper he w^s al¬ 
lowed to dig. The deept^t holes were * nine rafters deep * 1 p 
Pigs were much in evidence. The flesh was eaten and the 
skins were w ora. In winter the people smeared themselves 
an inch thick with grease. In summer they wore only a 
breach-cloth. They were extremely filthy* In the center of 
each or these winter excavations was a common cesspool al*Hit 
which everything else was clustered. Tile extraordiuuxy 
statement is made that these people picked up pieces of meat 
with their toes and ate them* They sat on frozen meat to 
thaw it out. There was no king, but fi sort of hereditary 
chieftainship prevailed. If a man desired to tunny he placed 
a leather in the hair of the damsel of bis choice and if she tie 
cvpted him she simply followed him home. Women did not 
marry twice, but before marriage the extreme os latitude was 
allowed* Young men were more respected than old men. 
They buried their dead* placing a number of slaughtered ptg> 
beside the dead that he might have something to cat in the 
land beyond the grave. The people were fierce and cruel, 
and even though, a parent died they did not weep* Death was 
the penalty for sin all as well as great offences. They had no 
Iratm of writing and treaties were made only by word of mouth, 
[u the days of Emperor Yftan-ti of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, 
tn ea voy from this tribe was seen ill the Capital of Chiu. 
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We have describe the tribes of eastfrn Korea. A word 
ttOT' about the western pan of the peninsula. All that por¬ 
tion of Korea lying between the Han and Valu rivers con- 
tiituted what was known as Nsng-nang and includetl the pre 
sent provinces of P’yung-ao and Whang-bi together with a 
portion of Kyung-geui. It was originally the name of a single 
tribe whose position will probably never be exactly known ; 
but it was of such importance that when China divided north- 
urn Korea into four pwrvinctfl she gave this name of Nnug- 
uang to all tliat portion lying, as we have said, between the 
Uau and the Ynlu, The only account? of these people are 
'riven under the head of the Kingdom of Ko-gu-ryu which we 
shall consider later- But between Nang-nang and the ex¬ 
treme eastern tribes of Ok-ju there was a large tract of coun¬ 
try including the eastern part of the present province of 
Pv'ung-an and the western part of Ham-gyung, This was 
fali>vl H von-do, and the Chinese gave tliis name to the whole 
north-eastern part of Korea. No separate accounts of Hy un- 
do sec in to be isow ftvai.liilj 3 €^ 

Before passing to the account of the founding of the three 
great kingdoms of Sit-In, Pak-je and Ko-gu-ryu. we must give 
si passing glance at one or Two of the great bolder tribes of the 
north-west. They were not Koreans hut exercised such in¬ 
fluence upon the life of Korea that they deserve passing notice. 

In that vast tract of territory now known as Manchuria 
there existed, at the lime of Christ, a group of wild tribes 
known under the common name Mal-gal. The group was com¬ 
posed of seven separate tribes, named respectively-Songmal. 
Pak-tol, An-gu-gol. Pul-lal, Ho-sil, Heuk-su (known a Iso as the 
Mul-gil and the Puk-san. Between these tribes there was pro- 
hably some strong affinity, although this is argued only from 
the generic name Mai gal which was usually appended to their 
separate names, and the fart that Mal-gal is commonly spoken 
of as one. The location of this group oi tribe is detenu mud 
by the statement 1 11 tlrnt it was north of Ko-gn ryu and (a) 
that to the east of it waft a tribe anciently called the Suk-siu 
(thesame as the Kum-su,) and (j) that it was five thousand/, 
from Nak-yaug the capital of China. We ore also told that !» 
it was the great rivet Sog-nml which was three //wide rm err¬ 
ing i! would sem.i to the Amur River, Tln^c tribes, though 
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members of one family, were constantly ft jilting each other 
a ad their neighbors and the ancient records say that of ail the 
wild tribes of the east the Mabgal were the most feared by 
their neighbors. But of all the Mai-gal tribes the Hettk-sii 
were the fiercest and most warlike. They lived by hunting 
and fishing. The tills of their chiefs was Ta-mak-puE-mmi- 
lohguk. The people honored their chiefs and stood in great 
fear of them. It is said that they would not attend to the 
duties Of nature on a mountain, considering, it would scein, 
that there ls something sacred about a mountain. They 
lived in excavations in the sides of earth banks, covering them 
with a rough thatch. The entrance was from above. Horses 
were used but there were no other domestic animals except 
pigs. Their rude carts were pushed by men and their plows 
were dragged by the same. They raised a little milht and 
barley, and cultivated nine kinds of vegetables. The water 
there, was brackish ow ing to the presence of a certain kind of 
tree the bark of whose Tuots tinged the water like an infusion. 
They made wine by chewing gram aud then allowing it to 
ferment, Tlds was very ititoxicatuig Far the marriage cer- 
many the bride wore a hempen skirt and the groom a pig skin 
with » tiger 5km over his head* Both bride and groom Wash¬ 
ed the face and hands in urine. They were the filthiest of ail 
the wild tribes. They were expert archers, their bows being 
ursde of horn, and the arrows were twenty-three inches long. 
In summer a poison was prepared in which tbi arrow head* 
were dipped. A wTjtind from one of these was almost instant¬ 
ly fatal. The almost incredible statement is made in the na¬ 
tive accounts that the dead bodies of this people were not in¬ 
terred but were used in baiting traps for wild animals, 

Besides the Mai-gal tribes there u^-r- LwO w others of con¬ 
siderable note, namely the Pal-hi mm3 the Ku-rnti of which 
special mention is not here necessary, though thdr names will 
appear occasionally in the following pages. They lived some¬ 
where along the northern borders of Korea, with hi striking 
distance. The ksx border tribe that we shall mention is the 
\ li- jin w hose history is closely interwoven with that of Ko- 
gu-Ty 5 / J They were the direct descendants* oral lea* dose 
relatives, of the Kutn-mj people. They were said to have 
been the very lowest aud weakest oi all the wild tribes, in faci 
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a moTigr^I tribe, imde up of the offscourings nf all tbe others. 
They arc briefly described by the statement that if they took 
up a handful of water it instantly turned black. They were 
good archers and were skilful at mini icing the deer for the 
purpose of decoying it. They ate deer flesh raw. A favorite 
form of amusement was to make tame deer intoxicated with 
wine and watch their antics. Pigs, cattle and donkeys abound¬ 
ed, They used cattle for burden and the bides served for 
covering. The houses wore roofed with bark. Fine horses, 
were raised by them. It was in this tribe that the great con- 
querer of China, A-gpl-t'a, arose, who paved the way for the 
founding of the great ECiti dynasty a thousand years or more 
alter the beginning of our era T 
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phtlologiral argument.., origin -Ei-jad and hi* 

mdldtl. 

We must now n*k ihe reader to go with,us to the south¬ 
ern portion of the peninsula where we shall find a people dif¬ 
fering in many essential respects from tile people of the north, 
and evincing not merely such different bnt such opposite char¬ 
acteristics front tbe people of the north that it is difficult to 
believe that they are of the same origin. 

When King Ki-juti. the lust of the Ki-ja dynasty- proper 
was driven from P’j ung-yang by the unscrupulous Wi-maft. 
he embarked, as we have already seen, upon the Ta-dong 
River accompanied by a small retinue of officials utid servants / 
Faring southward aloug the coast, always within sight of land 
and generally between the islands and mainland, he deemed it 
safe at last to effect a landing. This he did at a place ancient¬ 
ly known as Kenm-ma-gol or “Place of the Golden Horse, 
now Ik-san. It should be noticed that this rendering is nimp- 
ly that of the Chinese characters that were used to represent 
the word Kcum-ma-gbl, In all probability it wits a mere 
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\ ratislUer.it inn r*f the native name of tiie place by the use of 
the Chinese, Lind the rendering here given was originally un- 
thought of. 

They found the laud inhabited, but by a people strange 
in almi:- i every particular. The explicitness with which all 
accounts describe the people whom Ki-jim found in the 
vaiirh hr in itself a striking argument in favor of the theory that 
it different race of people was there encountered. The south¬ 
ern part of the pemnsnb was divided between three groups of 
peoples called respectively Ma-hau. Chiu-han and Fyfm-han. 
How these mmies originated can hardly be leariie I at this date, 
hut n would seam that they were native words . for the lust of 
:be three, I*yiiu-h&ii p was ah?o called Pytfu-jm, :i word eutei- 
;ng into the composition of many of the names o: the towns 
Lieu pled by the Pydn ban tribes. It is necessary for us n >w to 
take 4 brief glance at each of these three groups for in them 
ws ^luill find the solution of the most interesting and iiiipur- 
niut proMuut tliit Korea has to ohti either tu the historian or 
ethnologist. 

The Ma-hnn peopl; occupied the south-western part of 
the peninsula. comprising the whole of the presi-ut province 
of Ch'uug^h'uuK :tnd the northern part of Chul-ia. It may 
have extends:n northward nearly Lo the Han rivet but of this 
wt catuiol he sure. On its mirth was the tribe of Nang-ruing, 
ou the south was probably a part of Pvbra-hau but oue au¬ 
thority atys that to tile south of Mahan were the Japanese or 
W&-inu These Japanese are carefully described and much col¬ 
or is given to this statement by certain coincidences which 
will be brought out later. No Korean work meniions these 
Japanese &lid it n*ay he that the Japanese referred to wsrre 
those living on the islands between Korea and Japan. Hut 
we can easly imagine Hat thrifty islanders making settlemcuts 
of the southern coast of Korea. 

The first striking peculiarity of the Ma-han people, and 
one that differentiates them from the noitJierti neighbors, was 
tb« fact that they were not owe tribe but a congeries of small 
seiriemcutB each entirely independent of the others, each hav¬ 
ing its own chief, its own army, its own laws. It is said that 
they lived either among the mountains or along the coast 
which would point to the existence of two faces, tlie one In 
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'diHl. indigenous, Bud tilt other, colonists front son;c other 
country. ‘ The Ms-han people were acquainted with agricul¬ 
ture, sericulture and the use of flax and hemp, ■ J heir low Is 
had tails ninety-five inches long, Here is one of tht interest¬ 
ing coincidences that uphold the contention that the Japanese 
were n the peninsula at that time. These peculiar fowls arc 
not,’ extinct, but, within the memory of people now living, 
such f jwls were quite common in japan and preserved speci¬ 
mens ia Uie tnuseiyu at Tokyo show that the above mensu-e- 
ments nre by ue means unusual in that breed of fowl. It 
would seem then that Japan procured them from Korea, or 
ise the jjpancse colonists introduced them into Korea. 

Another point which differentiates the south from the 
north was the fact that a walled town was a thing unknown in 
the south , as the Korean writer puts it "There was no dif¬ 
ference between town and country. ’ Their houses were 
rough thatched huts sunken a little below the surfac- of the 
ground, as is indicated by the statement that the houses acre 
entered from the top* These people ol Ma-hati were strong 
and fierce and were known by the loudness and vehemence of 
their speech. This accords well with the further fact that 
they were the virtual governors of nil south Korea, for ft was 
Mii-han who furnished rulers for Chiu hau. These people 
did not kneel nor bow iu salutation. There wn* no difference 
in the treatment of people different ages or sexes. All were 
addressed alike. 

Another marked difference between these people and those 
Ol the north was that the Ma han people held neither gold nor 
silver in high repute. We may rifely reckon upon the acquis¬ 
itive faculty as being the must keen and pervasive of all the 
faculties of eastern as well as western peoples, and that the 
north should have acquainted with the uses and values 
of these metals while the south was not, can argue nothing less 
than a complete ignorance of each other. The southern pe> 
pie loved beads strung about the head and fact, a trait that 
natural |v points to the south and the tropics. Lu the summer 
thev worshipped spirit*, at which time they consumed large 
quantities ui intoxicating beverage while they --mg ami danc¬ 
ed. several ' tens of m?u T ' dancing together and keeping tune 
with theis ieet. In tilt autumn, niter the harvest, they 
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worshiped and feasted again* Tn each of the lixtle settle¬ 
ments there was a high priest whose business it was to worship 
fox the whole qommumty. They had a kind of monastic sys¬ 
tem, the devotees of which fastened iron drains to high posts 
and beat upon them during their worship. 

Another striking statement is that tutoring was common. 
This is another powerful argument in favor of the theory of a 
southern origin, for it is apparent that tat wing is a form of 
dress and is most in vogue where the heat renders the use of 
clothing uncomfortable. As might be expected, this habit 
has died out in Korea, owing without doubt to the compara¬ 
tive severity of the climate ; but within thp- memory of living 
men it has been practiced on 3 small scale, and today there is 
one remnant of the custom in the drawing of a red colored 
thread under the skin of the wrist in making certain kinds of 
of vow or promises. 

In the larger towns the inter was called Sin-ji and in the 
smaller ones Eup-ch "a. They had tests of endurance similar 
to those used by North American Indians. One of them con¬ 
sisted in drawing a cord through the skin of the hack and be¬ 
ing hauled up and down by it without a murmur. 

We are told that in Ma-hun there were ioo p 000 homes, 
each district containing, from 1,000 to 10,000 houses* This 
would give an approximate population of 500,000. The names 
of the fifty-foil 1 districts or k ingdom included in Ma-hati are 
given in She appendix together with those of Chin-ban and 
Fyftu-hun, 

We are told that the aged men of Chiii-han held the tradi¬ 
tion that thousands of Chinese fled to Korea in the days of the 
Tsiti dynasty ( 255-109 B. C + , and that the people of Ma han 
gave them land in the east and enclosed them in a palisade* 
and furnished them with a governor who transmitted the of¬ 
fice to his sun, This could reh, 1' however only «o a small por¬ 
tion of Chin-hatr There was n large and widely scattered 
native population occupying approx imacty the territory cover¬ 
ed by the present Kyiing-sang Province* It is probable that 
these Chinese refugees exercised a great itsfluenae over them 
find taught them many things * h rs nol improbable that it 
wav owing to this civilizing agency dint Sil ta eventually h^ 
came ms^ler uf the reuJu^ui s Bui it 4 umM be careiiilly 
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noted that tins Chin ban did not derive its name, from the 
Chin (Tsin) dynastr of China through these Gliiite^ refugees* 
The character lined in derignuthag Chin-hail i» uut tilt same 
that used for the Chin dynasty* 

The laud w*s fertile* The mulberry flourished and sulk 
cnhisrc- wa* a common employment* Hordes and caltk- were 
used both under the saddk: aiici Ljeusts of burden. Marriage 
rites were scrupulously observed and the distinction between 
the <exes was careful]y preserved. When a body was interred 
men followed the bier waving- feathers in the air to help waft 
the soul of the departed cn its flight to heaven. The country 
contained much mineral wealth. Ye-mak* Ma kail and the 
Japanese all obtained metal from Chin-him. Iron was the 
medium ot extiimige. They were fond of music and the dance. 
Their mu.de was made by means of a rude harp and an instru¬ 
ment made by stretching wire back and forth inside a metal 
cylinder which* when struck, caused the strings to vibrate. 
When a child was born a stone was placed against its head to 
flatten it. Tattooing was comm on in tliosc parts contiguous tu 
the Japanese, wfaidiwould Imply that the custom was a borrow¬ 
ed one, When two men met on the road it was considered good 
form for each to stop and insist upon the others passing first. 

It hi hardly necessary to dwell upon the characteristics* of 
tile Pyou-han people, for they wets nearly the saute as those 
of the people of Chin-turn. Some say they were within the 
territory of Chiu-hun. others that they were south both of 
ft] a-ban and Chin -lia n b and nearest to the Japanese* They 
Ulooed a great deal- Beyond this fact little isknowu of them 
excepting that their punishments were very severe, many of- 
l cnees buiug punished with death. 

II i& difficult to say what wfli the nature of the Wnd be- 
tween the different districts which made tip the whole body of 
mibfct Ma han, Chin-hau or Pyfin-hrm. On the one hand we 
are told that the districts were entirely separate and yet we 
find Mh hau. as a wholr* performing acts Quit imply some sort 
oi federation nt Icabt if not 4 fixed central government. In fact 
one Chi'ieie work states tbut a town named Cna-Ji was the 
C?.pita! of all three of ibe Hans, We must coadud. thciciore 
from those ami subsequent statements that some sort of cen¬ 
tral fpvvemtiicflC prevailed, at least in 
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The i!aint? of the several kingdoms which compoiei the 
ibree Hans are preserved to us K mutilated, in 3.11 probability, 
by reason of Chinese trai e! temtion, but still uxelul from a 
philological and ethnological standpoint If the reader will 
glance but casually at the list of these separate districts as 
given in the appendix, he will see that there was good cause 
for the division into three Hans. We will point out only the 
most striking peculiarities here, ns tills belongs rather to the 
domain of philology than to that of history, in Ma-hau we 
find seven of the names ending r& w We find two Or three ul 
the same in Fy5;i-han but none in Chin -ban, In Ma-han we 
find fourteen names ending jn ri but none in either of the 
others. In Fyftnrhan we find ten names beginning with Pydn- 
jin which is wholly unknown to the other two* In lhi> we 
also find three with the unique suffix In Chin han 

wc find nine ending in Jkan and five in ivye, which are found 
in neither of the others. It is hardly necessary to Say that 
these cannot be mere coincidences. In each group we find at 
I ast one considerable set of endings entirely lacking in the 
others. As our own ending Aw j, viiU. hitrgh^ thf.sUr and iotn 
have an original significance,, so these ending rtf, tt\ mi-tf$ng w 
lAn and ka-ya have a meaning which should supply its with. 
important clue;* to the origin of the people of southern Koreu. 

The marked polysyl Labis m of these names makes it im¬ 
possible to imagine a Chinese origin for them. It is seldom 
that a Msncku or Mongol name of a place exceeds two syll- 
nbles. On the other hand we find in Japan and Polynesia ^ 
common use of polysyllabic geographical names, A thorougl 
discussion of the subject here would be out of place, but ihm 
much must be said, that several of these endings, as rtf, fiir 
and find their almost exact counterpart in the Dra vidian 
languages of southern India p where they mean vi££*ge r xfjfiE*- 
mat* and kingdom. 

The argument In favor of the southern origin of the peo 
pie of the three Hub is a cumulative one. The main poini 
art; the structure and vocabulary of the language, tbenonmt- 
courdc with the people of northern Korea, the custom of Xt. 
iooiug. the diminutive size of the horses found nowhere cL^ 
except in the Malay peninsula, the tradition of the southern 
origin of the f It of the bland of Q el; art t the phj siolggic- 
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al similarity between the people, especially tbe females, of 
Qnelpart ami Formosa, the seafaringpropensitiesof tfacpcopk 
of the three Hans, their ignorance of the value of gold and sil¬ 
ver, the continuous line of islands stretching along the whole 
coast of China together with the power fill ocean current which 
sweeps northward along the Asiatic coast the tradition o; the 
Telugu origin of the ancient sultans Of Attain and the brt of 
bead ornaments. 

Such was tbe status of southern Korea when Ivi-juu arrived 
at Keum-ma-gol. By what means he obtained control of tbe 

government is not related but the fact remains that he did sound 
founded a new kingdom which was destined tosorvivenearl} 
two centuries. Ki-jun died the same year. No details are 
viven of the events that transpired during the next hundred 
years or more excepting that one Chinese work slates that dur¬ 
ing the reign of Emperor Wu-ti 140-B8 B.C. frequent envoys 
went from Ma-han to the Chinese court, "We are also told that 
off the coast of Ma-haii among the islands Uvcda tribe called the 
Chu-ho, a people of smaller stature than the people of Ma-hiUi 
and speaking a different language. They cut the hair and wore 
skins for clothing bnt clothed only the upper part of the body* 
They came frequently to Ma-han to barter cattle and 

Ki-jun'3 seventh descendant was Huu. with the title of 

Wfln-wang. His reign began in 57 B. C- dnring the reign of 
the Han Emperor Hsiian-ti and in the second year the great 
kingdom of SiWa was founded in Chiu ban. In bis twenty- 
second year the great northern kingdom of Ko-gur-yti was 
founded, 35 B. C-, and nineteen years later the kingdom of 
Ma-han fell before the forces of Pftk-je. 

Chapter VI. 

The founding of Silti, K v-gur-vu and fuk-je .. SI4a .. legend ... 
growiti. T^hinm a vassal . .credibility of account* >P"i- 
ese relations . r*itj- views: Hides Ko-gtn-yu foarPn-yns 

legend... .location of Fn-yu,., Cbu mnog founds Ko-yn* yu- 

growth and extent, , . prodneu... .customs ,. religions riles..,, 
official grade* . .puniubmeiils growth eastward....Pak-je ... 
reiationsbrtweeu Sil-li and Pak-je - -Uadition of founding of Pnk- 
je ...opposilwn of wide tribes . .‘.thecapital moved - tihtaUoanf 
the pnsiDGfrfiL At the tinti i>f Christ. 
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In the year 57 C- the chiefs of the six great Cbiit-han 
states* YBn-juu*ysng-san h ToS-san-go-bd, Cu3-&;~jin-ji, Mu- 
Sita-di-sti, Keum sao-ga-ri and MyOng-whabsan-go-ya held a 
great council at Yau-cbfln*yang anti agreed to merge their 
separate fiefs into a kingdom. They Darned the capital □! the 
new kingdom Su-ya-bfll, from which the present wurd Seen! 
is probably derived, and it was situated where Kyong-ju now 
stand* in Kyuug-sang Province. At first tbe name applied 
both to the capital and to the kingdom. 

They placed upon the throne s boy of thirteen years, 
named Hyuk-kfi-se* with the royal title K&-sft-gan. ft is said 
tba* his family tuinje was Fak, but this was probably an after¬ 
thought derived from a Chinese source. At any rate he is 
generally known as Pak Hyhk-ku-se. The story or his advent 
is typically Korean. A company of revellers beheld upon a 
mountain side a ball of light on which a horse was seated. 
They approached it and as they did so the horse rose straight 
in air and disappeared, leaving a great, luminous egg. This 
soon opened of itself and disclosed a handsome boy. This 
wonder was accompanied by vivid light and the noise of 
thornier* Not long after this another wonder was seen* Be¬ 
side the Yfru-ytiiLg Spring a hen raised her wing and from her 
side came forth a female child with a mouth like a bird*s bill, 
hul when they washed her in ihe spring the bill fell off and 
left her like other children, lor this reason the well was 
named the Pal-ch'dn which refers to the falling of the bill. 
Another tradition says that she was formed from the rib of a 
dragon which inhabited the spring. In the fifth year of his 
reign the youthful king esponsed this girl and they typify to 
all Koreans the perfect marriage. 

As this kingdom included only six of the Chin-baa states, 
it would be difficult to give its exact boundaries, Prom the 
very first it began to absorb the surrounding states, until at 
last it was bounded os the east and south by the sea alone, 
white H extended north to the vicinity of the Han River and 
westward to the borders of Ns-han, or to ChUri San. It took 
her over four bund red years to complete these con quests, niiipy 
of which were bloodless while others were effected at the point 
of the sword. It was not until the twenty-second general! 
that the name Sil-la was adopted as the name of this kingdom* 
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It is Important to notice that the island of Tsushima, 
whether actually conquered by Sil-la or not. became a depen¬ 
dency of that Kingdom and on account ol the sterility of the 
soil the people ofthat island were annually aided hy the gov¬ 
ernment. ft was not until the year 500 A. 1 ). or thereabouts 
that the Japanese 100k charge of the island and placed their 
magistrate there. From that time on, the island was not a 
dependency of any Korean state but the relations between 
them were very intimate, and there was a constant inter¬ 
change os goods, in a half commercial and half political man¬ 
ner. There is nothing to show that the dm my ns of Tsushima 
ever had any control over any port ion of the adjacent coast of 
Korea. 

It gives one a strong sense of the trust worthiness of the 
Korean records of these early days to note with wbat care the 
date of every eclipse was recorded. At the beginning of each 
reign the list of the dates of solar eclipses is given. For in¬ 
stance, in the reign of HyBk-Wii selhey occurred, so there cord 5 
say, in the fourth, twenty-fourth, thirtieth. lhirly*second. 
forty third, forty-fifth, fifty-sixth and fifty-ninth years of hi* 
reign. According to the Gregorian calendar this would mean 
the years 53,31.27, 35, 14. 1 2 B.C. and 3. A-D. If these annals, 
were later productions, intended to deceive posterity, they 
would scarcely contain lists of solar eclipses, The marvelous 
or incredible stories given in these records are given only as 
such a*nd often the reader is warned not to put faith iu them, 

The year 48 B. 0 . gives ns the first definite statement of 
a historical fact regarding Japanese re.atipns with Korea, In 
that year the Japanese pirates slopped their incursions into 
Korea for the time being. From this it would *eem that even 
at that early date the Japanese had become the vikings of the 

Hast and were carrying firr and sword wherever there was 

enough water to float their boats. It would also indicate thac 
the extreme south of Korea was not settled by Japanese, for 
it was here that the Japanese incursions took place. 

In 37 B. C. the power of the little kingdnu of Sil-la began 
to be felt in surrounding districts and the towns of Py6n*hnn 
joined her standards. It was probably a bloodless conqtidst, 
the people of FySn-han coming voluntarily into Sil-la. In 37 
B. C- the capital of Sil-la, which had received the secondary 
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name Keum-shng, was surrounded by a wall thirty-five ii, 
twelve miles, long. The city was 3.075 pace* king and 1 *oiS 
paces wide. The progress made by Sil-la and the evident ten¬ 
dency toward centralisation of alt power in a monarchy 
aroused the suspicion of the king of Ma-b&n who* we must re¬ 
member, bad considered Cbbt-han as in some sense a vassal of 
M k a-baP. For this reason the king of SiMa, in 19 B, C , sent 
an envoy to the court of Ma-hao with rich presents in order 
to alky the fears of that monarch. The constant and heavy 
influx into SiMa of the fugitive Chinese element also disturb¬ 
ed the mind of that same kingi for be foresaw that if this went 
unchecked it might mean the supremacy of SiMa instead of 
that of Ma-ban. This envoy from SiMa was Ho-goug, said to 
have been a native Japan* He found the king of Ma-han 
m an unenviable frame of mind and it required all his tact to 
pacify him p and even then he succeeded so Hi that had not the 
Ma-han officials interfered the king would have had his life. 
The following year the king of Ma-han died and a Sjl-la em- 
tnssy went to attend the obsequies. They were anxious to 
find opportunity to seiice the helm of state in Ma-ban and 
bring her into the port of SiMa. but itm they were strictly 
forbidden todoby their royal master who generously forebore 
to take revenge for the insult of Ibe preceding year. 

As this was the year* 37 B. C. p welch marks the found¬ 
ing of the powerful kingdom of Ko-gur-yfi. we must turn our 
eyes northward and examine that important event. 

As the founder of Ko-gnr-yu originated in the kingdom 
of Fayfip it will be necessary for tis to examine baiefiy the 
position and status of that tribe, whose name stands prom¬ 
inently forth in Korean history and tradition. There were 
four Pu-yhs in all; North Pd*yfi p East Ptt-ya, Cb&l-bftfl Pu* 
yD and South Pii-yR, We have already, under the head of 
the Tan-gun* setn that tradition gives to Pmrn his s>u p the 
honor of having having been the founder of North Pti-yd* of 
Puk Pn-yu as it is commonly called. Thi&b quite apocryphal 
but givt-s ns at least a precarious starting point. This Pnk 
Fu-yfi Is said by some to have been far to the north in the 
vicinity of the Amur River or on one oT its tributaries, a belief 
which is sustained to a certain extent by some inferences to 
be deduced from the following legend. 
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It mu*t Irnvc been about fifty years before the beginning 
of our era that King HiVhu-ru sat upon the throne of North 
TMi-yii. His great sorrow was that Providence had not given 
him a sou. Riding one da}* in the foresight reached the bank 
uf a swift rushing stream and there dismounting he besought 
the Great Spirit to grant him a sotu Turning to remount he 
found the horse standing with towed head before a great 
boulder while tears were rolling down its face. He turtle:! 
line boulder over and found beneath i l a els ild of thecolor of gold 
but with a form resembling a load. Thus was tun prayer an¬ 
swered He took the curious child home and gave it the tiamL 
Keum-wa or "Golden Toad/' ^ooii after this,the kingdom 
removed to East Fu-yu. or Tong Pu-yu t somewhere neat the 
#i White Head Mountain/' known as P&k-tu San. 

Arriving at the age of manhood, Keum-wa looked about 
for a wife. As he was walking along the shore of U-but-Ei: 
i whether river or sea we do not know) he found a maiden cry* 
ing. Her name wos Vti-wha, "Willow Catkin. 1 To his in¬ 
quiries hhc replied that she va* daughter of the Seit King. 
Ha-Mk, but that she had been driven from home because she 
had Keen enticed aw» ■. and ravishtd by a spirit, called Ha-mo- 
su. Keum-wa took her home as his wife but shut her in a 
room to which the sun-light had access only by n single utirtiiii; 
aperture. Marvelous to relate, a ray of light entered and fol¬ 
lowed her to whatever port of the room she went. By it she 
conceived and in due time gave birth to an egg. as large as 
five "measures/ 1 Keum^wa in anger threw it to the pigs &ucl 
dogs but they would not touch it. Cattle and horses breathed 
Upon it to give it warmth. A stork from heaven settled dow n 
upon it and warmed it beneath her feathers. Keuimwa re- 
tented and allowed Yti-wha to bring it Co the palace, where 
she wrapped it in rilk and cotton. AL last it burst and di^ 
closed a fine boy* This precocious youth at seven years of 
age was so export with the bow that he won the name of Chti- 
mong, * ‘Skillful Archer/ 1 He wus not a favorite with the 
fieople and they tried to compass his death but the king prrv 
tected hi in and made him keeper of the ropl stables. Like 
Jacob of Holy Writ, he brought hb* wits to bear upon the 
situation* By fattening the poorer hordes and nuikiiig ihv 
goexj ones succeeded in reserving for his own use ihe 
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fittest steeds. Thus in the hunt he always led the rout and 
s-cured the lion's share of the game- For this his seven 
brothers hated him and determined, upon his death. By night 
his mother sought bis bed-wide and whispered the word of 
warning. Chu-mong arose and with three trusty councillors 
Gd. Ma-ri and Hyttp-pu. fled southward until he found hi.* 
^Kith blocked by die Eum-ho River. There was neither boat, 
bridge nor ford. Striking the surface of the water with hi 
bow he calkd upon the spirit of the river to aid him, for be¬ 
hind him rhe plain smoked with the pursuing beats of hi* 
brothers" horses. Instantly there came up from the depths of 
the river a shoal of fish aud tortoises who lay their backs to 
pettier and thus bridged the stream. 

Fantastic a_n this story seems, it may have an important 
bearing upon the question cf the location of Pii-yfi. Can we 
not see in this great shoal of fish a reference to the salmon 
which, at certain seasons, run up the Amur and its tributaries 
in such numbers that the water is literally crowded with 
them? If there is any weight to this argument riii kingdom 
of Fu-yn, from which Chu-moug came, must have been, ns 
some believe. along the Sungari or sonic other tributary of tli 
Amur. 

leaving his brothers baiOcd on the uorthern bank, Chu 
mong fared southward till he reached Mo-tun-gok by the Po- 
sul River where lie met three men, Chn-sa> clothed tu gms> 
doth, Mu-gol in priestly garb and Mtik-hft* in seaweed. They 
joined his retinue and proceeded with him to Chuf-bou. the 
present town of Song>chTm+ where he founded a kingdom. 
He gave it the name or Kc^gu-ryfi, from Ko, his family name, 
and Kn-ryil, a mountain in his native Pu-yu, Some say the 
ko is from th^ Chinese AW, "high* 1 ' referring to his origin. 
This kingdom is also known by the name Chul-bcn Ptt-yU- 
it is said that Pu-rytl River flowed by the capital. These 
events occurred, if at all, in the year 37 B. C. This was All 
Chinese land, for it was a part of the great province of Tong 
bn which hod been erected by the Emperor So-je (Chuo ti? in 
&i R. C* Only one authority mentions Chii-moiig s relations 
with Toug-bu. This says that when he creeled his capita] 
at Chul-bofl he seined Tong bu, China had pro Viably hold 
these provinces with a very light hand and the founding 0 f ;i 
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vigorous nutive monarchy would I* likely ui attract the seuii- 
Imrbarous |3eople of northcm Korea, Besides, the young Ko- 
gu-ryu aid not se'u:« the whole territory at otict hut gradually 
absorbed ft. It is not unlikely that China looked with com- 
jjtaceucy upon a native ruler who, while reo-ignisiug her suzer¬ 
ainty* could at the same lime hold in check the fierce denizens 
*tf the peninsula* 

tt'e are told that the soil of Ko-gU-ryn was fertile and Eliot 
the cereals grew abundantly* The land wp lamuMis for its 
(lilt horses and its red jade, its blue squirrel skins and its 
(jettb. Chu-rnimg inclosed his capital in u heavy stockade 
and built store-houses and a prison. At it* best the country 
stretched a thousand ti beyond the YaUl River and southward 
to the banks of the Ham It comprised the Natig-uug tribe 
I mm which Emperor Mu-je named the whole north-western 
portion of Korea when Iie divided northern Korea into four 
proving e« On the east wa> Ok-jn and oil it" north was Pii 
yu, Ii contained two races of jjcople, one living among the 
mountains and the ether in the plains, it i$ said they had a 
li ve- fo Id orig i □. There xv ere the So-ro-bu t C hub lo'h u < tin n - no- 
liiip. Kwan-tio-bu and Kyc-ro-bm The kings at first came from 
i lie So-ro bn line but afterwards from the Kye-ro-btu This 
probable refers to certain family clans or partis which existed 
H the utuc of Chn-mong's arrival and which not discou 

tinned. Cliuuiioiig H said to Im r e married the daughter of 
the king of Chul-bmi and so he came into the Control of affairs 
in a peaceful way and tht institution* of society were not part 
icilhirly disturbed. 

Agriculture was not extensively followed- In the matter 
of food they were very frugal. Their maaners and custo 
were somevvhat like those of Pu yfi but were not derived front 
that kingdom. Though licentious they were fond of clean 
clothes* M night both sexes gathered in a single apartment 
.md immorality abounded. Adultery, however, iidiscouTed. 

severely punished. In bowing it was customary for these 
people to throw out one leg behind. While travelling* men 
more often ran than walked. „Tht worship of spirit- wa* LUI 
iveraal. In the autumn there was n great religion* festival 
hi the eastern part of the peninsula there wot :i faraou* cave 
called Su-siu where a great religions gathering occurred esu h 
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autumn. Their religion* rile*, included ringing and drink¬ 
ing. At the same time captives were set free. They wor¬ 
shipped likewise on the eve of battle, slaughtering a bullock 
and examining the body for omens. 

Swords, arrows and spears were theireommon weapons, A 
widow usually became the wife of her dead husband's brother. 
When a great man died it was common to bury one or more 
men alive with his body. The statement that sometimes ns 
many as a hundred were killed is probably an exaggeration. 
These characteristics were those of the Nang-nan g people as 
well as of the rest of Ko-gu-ryu. The highest official grades 
were called Saug-ga-di, No-p' 4 , Ko-ju-da. Some say their 
official grades were called by the names of animals, as the 
“horsegrade" the ''dog grade’ * the "cow grade." There were 
special court garments of silk embroidered with gold and sil¬ 
ver. The court hat was something like the present iaiatt or 
skid I-cap. There were few prisoners. If a man committed a 
crime he was summarily tried and executed, and his wife and 
children became slaves, Thieves restored twelve-fold. Mar¬ 
riage always took place at the bride's house. The dead were 
wrapped in silks and interred, and commonly the entire for¬ 
tune of the deceased was exliaused in the funeral ceremony. 
The Indies of criminals were left unburied. The people were 
fierce and v iolent and thieving Was common. They rapidly 
corrupted the simpler and cleaner people of the Ye-mSk and 
Ok-ju tribes. 

No sooner had Chn-mong become firmly established in hi* 
new capital than he began to extend the limits of his king¬ 
dom. In 35 B. C. he began a series of conquests which re¬ 
sulted in the establishment of a kingdom destined to defy the 
power of China for three quarters of a millennium. His first 
operations were against the wild people to the east of him. 
The first year he took Ptt-ryU on the Ya 4 a, then in 29 B, C. 
he look II Bug-in, a district near thfe present Myo-hvang San. 
In 27 B. C. he took Ok-jtt, thus extending his kingdom to the 
shore of eastern Korea. In 23 B. C. he learned that liis mother 
had died in far off Pn-yu and he sent an embassy thither to do 
honor to her. 

The year IS B. C. beheld the founding of the third of the 
great kingdoms which held the triple sceptre of Korea, and 
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we must therefore turn southward and examine the evenly 
which led npto the founding of the kingdom nf Fak-je. 

When Chu-mong fled southward from Pu-yu lie left he* 
hind him a wife and son. The latter was tunned Yu-rt 
Tradition says that one day while playing with pebbles ill the 
street he accidentally broke a woman's water jar, In anger 
she exclaimed "You are a child without a father/' The boy 
went sadly home and aked his mother if it was true, She an¬ 
swered ye$, in order to see whal the boy would do. He went 
out and found a knife and was on the point of plunging it into 
his body when she threw herself upon him saying "Your 
father is living and is a great king in the south. Before ht- 
left he hid a token under a tree, which yon arc to find and take 
to him / 1 The hoy searched every where but could not fine 
the tree- At hut, wcariad out. he sat down behind the house 
in despair, when suddenly he heard a sound as of picking, and 
noticing liuii it came from one of the posts of the house he 
said "This is the tree and I shall now find the token / 1 Dig¬ 
ging beneath the post tie unearthed the broken blade of a 
sword. With this he started south and when he reached his 
father's palace he showed the token. His father produced the 
other half of the broken blade and as the two matched he re¬ 
ceived the boy and proclaimed him heir to the throne. 

But he hail two other sous by a wife whom he had taken 
more recently. They were PUryti and On-jo. When Yti-n 
appeared oil the scene these two brothers, knowing how pro* 
verhmllv unsafe the head of a king s relative is, feared fur their 
lives and so fled southward. Ascending Sam gak Kan, ll*t 
mountain Immediately behind the present Seoul they survey 
cd the country sotithwnsd- Pi ryu the elder chose the country 
to the westward along the On ju chose to go directly 

south. So they *;p*Tutcd f PbryU going i*> Mi-ch u hid, mw 
In ch Tm near Chraytttjw, w here he made i settlement On-jo 
struck southward into what is now Cii p imgcti p UIIE Fw inct 
mid fettled at a place called Eui-rye^uug* now the district oi 
Chik-ssu. There be was given a generous tract of laud by 
the king of Ma-Imii »nd he forthwith «t up u little kingdom 
which he warned South Tu-yh. The origin of ihc inline Puk* 
je is not definitely known* Some say it was because n hun¬ 
dred men constituted the whole of On-jo's party. Others 
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'hat it was at first called Sip-jo and then changed to Pak-je 
when their numbers were swelled by the arrival of Pi-iyu and 
his party. The bitter liad found the land sterile and rht- 
dimate unhealthy at Mi-ch’u-hol and so was constrained to 
join his brother again. On the other hand we find the name 
Pak-je in the list of original districts of Ma-hau and it is pro* 
hahle that this new kingdom sprang tip in the district called 
Pak-je and this name became so connected with it that it hs 1 * 
oune down in history as Pak-je, while in truth it was not call¬ 
ed so by its own people. It the same way Cho-siin is known 
today by the medieval name Korea, Not long after Pi-ryii 
rejoined hts brother he died of chagrin at his own failure. 

It must not be imagined that these three kingdoms of Sil- 
Ihp Ko-gu-ryU and Pak-je F which represented sc* strongly the 
centripetal idea in government, were allowed to proceed without 
vigorous protests from the less civilized tribes about them. 
The Mai-gal trills in the north. theSuk-sin aud North Ok-jti 
tribe in the north-east and Ye-mak ill tile east made fierce at- 
Lacks upon them as opportunity presented. The Mai-gal 
tribes in particular seem to have penetrated southward even 
to the borders of Fak-je p probably after skirting the eastern 
borders of Ko-gu-ryu* Nominally Ko-gu-rya held sway even 
to the Japan Sea hut practically the wild tribes roamed as yet 
at will all through the eastern part of the peninsula. In the 
eighth year of On jo's reign, 10 B + C\, the Mat-gal forces be- 
sieged his capital and it was only after a most desperate fight 
ihas they were driven back. On-jo found it necessary to 
build the fortresses of Ma sii'sung and Ch'tl-chung-rSUng to 
guard against such in roads. At the snuie Lime the Sun-hi were 
threatening Ko-gu-ryu on the north,, but Gen. Pti Run-no 
hired them into an ambush and routed them completely. The 
king rewarded hint with Lind, horses and thirty pounds of 
gold, bin the last he refused. 

The next Year the wild men pulled down the fortresses 
lately erected by King On-jo and Lhe latter decided that he 
must find a better site for his capital* So he moved it to the 
present site of Nam-hau, about twenty mites from the present 
Seoul. At the same time he sent and Informed the king of 
Ma-hau that he had found it necessary l:omovc. The follow¬ 
ing year he enclosed the town tn a wall and set to work teach- 
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iug agriculture to the people throughout the valley of the Han 
River which flowed near by. 

In the year which saw the birth of Christ the situation of 
affair?, in Korea was a? fttUowa. In the north, Ko-gU-ryu, n 
vigorous, warlike kingdom, was making herself thoroughly 
feared by her neighbors ^ in the central western portion was 
the little kingdom of Fftk-je, as yet without any claims to in 
dependence bui waiting patiently for tile power of Ma-han so 
to decline as to make it possible to play the serpent in tile 
bosom as Wbtnan had done to Ki-ja h s kingdom. In the south 
was Hilda. known as a peaceful power, not needing the sword 
betaoss lu:r rule ivas so mild and just that people from far and 
near flocked to her borders and craved to become her citizen*. 
It is one of the compensations of history that Hilda* the leasi 
martial of them all, in an age when force Seemed the only 
arbiter, should have finally overcome them all and imposed 
upon them her laws and her language. 


Chapter VIJ. 

CfanJige b| Ko-gti-ivu capital . ..SiHfl raided . ..I^cgeiiH of Suk-lA b l-h«i 
.*,.Rill of Ma-han , beginning of Chines enmity HgJtfttit Ko-go- 

ryn, T .tke three kingdoms different in ltd ..King Yu-ri rtegmitefl 
_externum of Ko-cu ryu , . Japanese emmm ... retmuuH ’if Ma¬ 
lian revnH? „ fall of Pa-yu. . urtgiti of tot-gatm . . rjf Ko-gc- 

nu capital raised .Sil-la's peaceful policy ., patronymic* . ,oi. 
ficHni ^nutes . . aaoccupitsl territory .„. kingdom uE KEi’fak ...It 
getiris .. ■pcsitmo dependencies 

We read lhat in s A. Lk the king of Ko-gU*n u was abcnii 
tu sacrifice a pig to his gods, when the pig escaped and taking 
to its heels whs chased by the courtier Sul-chi in to the district 
of Kung-nA. Ht caught the animal near Wi-tm Cliff, north 
of the Ch'o-san of today. When he returned he described tht 
place to tbe king as being rough and consequently suitable for 
the site of a capital* Deer, fish and turtles also abounded. 
He gave such a glowing account that the king was fain \•> 
move his capital to thru place, whstj it remained for two him- 
red nud aiy. yeans. 

In 4 A, D. Hyuk-ku+ss, the wise king of Sil-ln died am) 
seven days later his queen followed him. It is said that they 
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were so completely one that neither could live without the 
^theT. Nam-hi hi? son, with the title of Ch'a-ch'a-img, reign- 
cd in his stead, A remnant of the Nang-nang tribe, bear¬ 
ing of the death of King Hyuk-ku-se, thought it a fitting time 
to make a raid into Sil-la territory, but they were Ijeateu hack. 

In Lhe third yrar of his reign, Ntun-lti built a shrine to 
hb father and then put the management of the government 
into the hands of a man named Sfik-t'al-hi who had become 
his son-in-law. This man is one of the noted men of Sil-la 
and his origin and rise are among the cherished traditions of 
the people. 

Somewhere in north-eastern Japan there was a kingdom 
known as Ta-p'a-ra and there a woman, pregnant for seven 
years, brought forth an egg. The neighbors thought it a bad 
omen and were minded to destroy it but tbe mother, aware of 
their intentions, wrapped the egg in silk and cotton and plac¬ 
ing it in a strong chest committed it to tbe waters of the Jap¬ 
an Sea. In time it drifted to A-jin Harbor on the coast of 
Sil-la where an old fisherwoman drew it ashore and found up¬ 
on opening it that it contained a beautiful child. She adopted 
him and reared him in her humble home. It was noticed that 
wherever the child went the magpies followed him in flocks. 

they gave him the name of Silk, the first part of the Chin- 
e.se word for magpie. The second part uf his name was T al, 
■to put off - referring to his having broken forth From the egg, 
and the final syllable of his name was Hi meaning "to open" 
for the fishwife opened the chest. This boy developed into n 
giant both physically aud mentally. His foster-mother saw in 
him the making of a great man, and so gave him what educa 
tiomiL advantages she could afford. When he had exhausted 
these she sent him to enter the service of the great statesman 
Pyogoug the same that had acted as envoy to Pik-je. Fyo- 
goug recognised his merit and introduced him at court where 
his rise was so rapid that ere long he married tbe king's 
daughter and became vicegerent of the realm, the king resign¬ 
ing into his hands the greater part of the business of state. 

The year 9 A, D. beheld the fail of the kingdom of Ma¬ 
lian. We remember that Ki-jutt became king of Ma-ban in 
193 B. C* He died the same year and was succeeded by bis 
son Ki-t'ak with the title Kang-wung, who ruled four year?. 
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It wto ill 58 B. C. that KKjuu's descendint ICbhuti (Wum 
wang) ascended the throne- It was in the second year of his 
reign that Sil-La was founded and in his twenty-second year 
thaL fCo-gU-ryn was founder.. After twenty-six years of rule 
he died and Ml his son, Ki-jung, to hold the scepter. It 
was this ting whoi in his sixteenth year gave On-jo the plot 
of Land which became the seat of the kingdom of 
Twenty-six years had now passed since that act of generosity. 
T dk-je had steadily been growing stronger and Madia 11 had as 
steadily dwindled, holding uou only the two important towns 
of Wim-sau and Kdm-hyuiL In fact some Authorities say that 
Ma-hari actually came to mi end in 16 B. C. at the age of r 77 
years hut that a remnant still held the towns of WBu-aan and 
Kfim-hyun- The balance of proof is however with the state¬ 
ment that Mai mi kept up aL Least a semblance of a state until 
V A. D. 

The first sign of hostile intent on the part of Pik je 1- 
gainst her host, Ma-haii, had appeared some years before, 
when IVLU-jt: had thrown up a line of breast-worts between 
herself and the capital of Ma-hau* Tb* latter had no iuteri* 
lion of taking the offensive but PAfc-je apparently feared that 
Ma brnt would divine her hostile intent. Madian hastened to 
send a message saying "Did 1 nut give you a hundred //of 
land f Why do you then suspect me of hostile designs? 1 " In 
answer, PAk-jC partly from shame and partly because she saw 
that Ma*han was wholly unsuspicious of her ulterior designs, 
tore down the barriers and things went on as before, Bui now 
that Ma*han was utterly weak, the king of Pok-je decided to 
settle the matter by one bold stroke. He organised a great 
limiting expedition atid under cover of tin's approached the 
Mti-hfttl capital and twt it fllmoU without rijsistanee. Thus, 
as Wi-niau had paid back the kindness of Ki-jiiu by treachery 
so now again On jo paid back this Iasi descendant of Ki-jUJi 
in ihe same way- 

tip to this time China had looked on with complacency nt 
the growth of Ko-gu-ryu but now Wang-mang the usurper 
Jmd seized the throne of the Han dynasty. His title was Ilsln 
WhfiUig-ti. Our of his first act:-. seems to have been directed 
against the powerful iUtle kingdom that had supplanted the 
two provinces of Tong-bu and F'yung-ju into which China had 
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divided nonhtrti korea. He was probably suspicious of a 
rapidly growing and thoroughly warlike power which might 
at any time gather to its standards the wild hordes of the north 
and sweep down into China. 

Here was the beginning of a long struggle which lasted 
with occasional intermissions until Ko-gu-iyii was Finally de 
strayed some eight centuries biter, Ko-gu-xyu was uniformly 
China's foe and Sil-la was as uniformly Iter friend and ally* 
PiVk-je was now one and now tbi j other. It may be ill place 
to say here that the three pt*wers that divided the peninsula 
between them were strongly differentiated. Kogu-ryu iti the 
siortli was a strong, energetic, fierce, unscrupulous military 
power K the natural product of her constituent elements. Sil-la 
was the very opposite: always inclined toward peace and will 
ing Oftentimes to make very large concessions in order to 
secure it. Her policy was always to conciliate, and it was 
for this mainly that at the las* China chose her as the one to 
assume control of the whole peninsula^ Pdk-jc differed from 
both the others. She was as warlike as Ko-gu*ryii but as weak 
in military resources as Silda. She therefore found her life 
one scene of turmoil and strife nod she was the fin;! of the 
three to succumb. 

It was in 12 A, D. that Wa tig-man# sent aai envoy to Yu 
rt, king of Ko-gu ryii T demanding aid in tlm work of subdu¬ 
ing the wild tribes of the north. This was refused by the head¬ 
strong Yu-ri* but the Emperor compelled him to send certain 
troops to accompany the Chinese army. They however took 
advantage of every opportunity to desert, and larg* number* 
of them formed a marauding band that penetrated the Liao¬ 
tung territory' and plundered and killed on every bund. For 
this cause the Emperor sent against Ko-gu-ryb :i strong force 
under Gen. Otimi, who speedily brought the recalcitrant Yu¬ 
ri to terms, took away his title of royalty aud left him only the 
lesser tittle of Hu or 'Marquis. 1 * From that day began the 
policy of reprisals011 Chinese territory which Ko-gu-ryu steadi¬ 
ly pursued until ii cost her life. 

These were stirring days in all three of the kingdoms oi 
the peninsula. In 14 A, Ik Kogu-ryu extended her territory 
northward by the conquest of the Ysng-mak tribe and at the 
tame time she seised a strip of land beyond the Liao River 
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This shows that the castigation inflicted by Wsmg-mang had 
not been very severe. 

At the same time, SJl-la was being harras&ed along her 
southern sea-board by Japanese corsairs, and white her small 
army was busy driving these out^the wild people of Nang- 
Hang aitacked her on the north. It is said that one night a 
meteor fell in their camp and frightened them back to their 
own country and thus SiMa was saved. 

Two years later the king Vu-ri of Ko gu-ryu died and 
his son Mii-hyiil ascended the throne, bestowing on his father 
tile title Tong-myiing or “Eastern Brightness,'* The same 
year saw a remnant of the overthrown kingdom of Ma han, 
under the leadership of Captain Chu g^un, attempt to wrest 
tile scepter from Pak-je and restore the fallen house, hut they 
were defeated and together with their wives and children were 
put tc the is word. About this time an ancient Toyal seal was 
unearthed in northern Sil-hi, where Kaiig-iieung now lies. 
It became the royal seal ot Sil-Ia. 

The nest year Ko-guryu, ever on the lookout for ag¬ 
grandise ment h made Ole conquest of Fti-yii, the land from 
which Chu-motig had fled. The tradition is as follows, Tit ^ 
the king of Pii-yu, had become possessed of a red cron with 
two bodies but only one head. The soothsayers said 'Two 
countries will be joined under one headThe king replied 
"Then it means that I shall conquer Ko-gtt*iy£. M So he 
sent the bird to the king of Ko-gu-ryii ^ a gage of war, but 
that astute monarch replied, "Red b the color of the south. 

I shall therefore dbnquer you.Thereupon he took the in¬ 
itiative and sent a powerful army northward to moke good 
his threat. The story says that us the army entered LTtnul 
lores! the soldiers found swwds clashing together bm wield¬ 
ed by invisible hands, These they seized and hastened on. 
Soon they were joined by u gigantic warrior with a white facL 
w]io joined their party and gave his name as Kwe-yu. 

Approaching the capital of Pu-yu + they brought up al 
night before au extensive marsh. The Pu-yu king, thinking 
to surprise them by a night attack, attempted to cro*s the 
tuarsh s but lieeaioe mired- The glam Kwoyu dashed into 
the swamp and brought to the Ko-gu-ryu king bis rival s 
head. L r pou this the Pu-yu forces surrendered ; all but the 
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brother of the fallen king who fled with 3 hundred followers 
mid settled near the Ya-Iu River, catling the pbc* Eal*»* 
This Ko-gti-ryii winked at. 

In 24 A. IX the king of Sibla died, having nominated as 
his suaeessor not his son, but Euk fa!-ha,his son-iii-taw. 
After the obsequies had been performed, Sfik-1‘al-hi insisted 
that the prince assume the throne, hut he hi turn insisted that 
the dead king s orders be followed, Asa compromise* Sink - 
t'abbi proposed that they should find a man with sixteen teeth 
in hi*- upper jaw, as this was a sign of unusual wisdom* and 
that upon him the throne should lie bestowed. When it came 
to the test* it was found that thr prince himself was the man. 
He could no longer refuse and ascended the throne tinder the 
title of Yi-sa-gttidi, or "Sixteen Teeth. “ The present word 
In-gum which means “king"' was doubtless derived from oj 
h a corruption of this Sibla word. 

Meanwhile Ko-gu-ryii had been pushing tier conquests 
steadily* Kama and Ku-da, two northern districts or Li king¬ 
doms 1 ) were absorbs and other conquests were contemplated. 
The Emperor beheld these enlargement^ ot Ko j/.u ryu with 
some concern and in 27 A, lb scut a strong Force to bring, 
her to terms, At lhe first encounter the forces of Ko gti-ryii 
were routed and fell back toward the capital which, as we have 
seen, was then at or near the present town of Eui-jii. The 
king hastily summoned a council of war at which il was 
decided to titan the wells of the capital and Uy to hold out 
until the enemy should be compelled by bet of food nr the 
severity ul the weather to raise ths si^ge. The Chinese knew 
llml iherc was little water within the?. wall ami Tiad high hopes 
of compelling 3 speedy serrend^r. This was all too true and 
there was soon much distress in the city; but a certain cour¬ 
tier siM “If you will give me al! the fish in the city l will 
undertake tr> make the enemy raise ike siege or I will pay 
the penalty with my life/" He was given permission and 
*oun he had the soldiers along the trail going through tin: 
motions of a bath* using fish scales for water. The scales 
glittered in the sun like dropsof water and the t-nerm suppl¬ 
ing that there must therefore be a good store ot water in th - 
city despaired of taking it by and so struck their tents 
wd returned to China. 
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The tnurted difference between Ko-gu-ryu and Sil-la 
was well illustrated by tilt events of this year. While Ku-gu- 
r j'B was reaching out covetous hands iu every direction and 
carrying fire and sword into the hamlets of inoffensi ve neigh¬ 
bors, Sil-Ii* was pursuing a course of such good will to all both 
without and within her borders that natives of The wild tribes 
to the north of her came in large numbers and settled on her 
soil, glad to become citizens of so kind and generous a land f® 
The king himself made frequent tours or tile country alleviat- 
hig the distress of widows, orphans and cripples, it was in 
yr E, C. that lie changed the name of the sin original families, 
which united in foil tiding Sil-Ja. The men of Yaisg-san, K<> 
hu. Ta-su. UbjLD, Ka-ri, and of Mvung-whal were named 
iGspectivdy Vi, Cho£\ Sou, Chftng, Pn and Siil. These 
names will lie recognised at >mcc as uniting the most common 
patronymics in Korea at the present day, which adds confirma¬ 
tory evidence that Korea of to-day is essentially the Korea of 
the south When we add to this the fact that the names Fafc, 
Kim. An. Ko, Suit. Yang, So, Su. Kwnn, Pa. Im, Na, Hymt. 
Kwak. Ho, Whang. Chang. Sim and Yu originated in ^ous I : 
cm Korea the argument Ixecomes well-nigh conducive The 
only names of importance that did not originate in southern 
Korea are Mm, Song. Om, Cho. and Han; and many of 
these originated ill what must have been Ma-han territory. 
At the same time the king established seventeen official grades 
and called them respectively I-biU-som l-ch* 5 k-son, I-sou. 
P'a-jin-son, T- a-son, Absent, Kibson. Sa-son, etc. 

tL must lit remembered that as yet neither of the "Threi 
Kingdoms 1 had bi gun tootcupy all the territory that nominally 
belonged to il or that lay within its "sphere of influence." 
Between them lay large tracts of land as yet unoccupied except 
by wild tribes. It is more than probable that at no point did 
any of these kingdoms actually touch each other, Kivgu-ryu 
was broadening out northwards, 1'uk-jc yra» at a standstill 
and St 1-1 a was growing rather by immigration than by occupa¬ 
tion of new territory - As yet Sti-lsi had taken but four dis¬ 
tricts outside of the original sis. and so we sec lhat a Iarg.- 
part of the south still in the hands of the original in¬ 
habitants as given in the list of the settlements of thr three 
Hans. In 41 A. t>. the nine districts whose naniis ended in 
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kail, namely A-do-gan, Yo-do-gun. P'i-do-gan. O-do-gan, 
Vm-svijgxm. Yn-ch'un-gan, Sin-cb'iin-gati. Siii-givi-gart and 
O-ch’im-gan, farmed a confederacy and called it the “Kingdom 
or Ka-mk" They placed their capital al Ka*mk, the present 
town of Kim-ha, and made Keum Su-ro their king. Tradi¬ 
tion says that he obtained bis Queen in the following way. 
A boat approached the shore bearing a beautiful woman, 
Queen Ho, whose ornamental name was Whang-okor “Yellow 
Jade" . She came from the far southern kingdom of A-yu-t'a, 
otherwise known as Ch'un-ch'uk. It is said that she Lived a 
hundred and fifty-seven years and that the king survived her 
one year. All that is told us of the history of this rival of 
Sil-ln is the list of her kings,, which will be found in the 
chronological tables. After an existence of 4.91 yeare it came 
to an end in the reign of the Sil-la king j Pup-heung. It is 
also affirmed that when Sil-la fell in 935, some worthless, 
wretches who defiled the grave of Keum Sum were mvsteri- 
ously killed, one by the falling of a beam, one by an invisible 
archer and nine others by a serpent eighteen feet long, '*ThE- 
records say that when the Japanese, at the time of the great 
invasion three centuries ago, dug open this king's grave, they 
found great store of gold and jade. The skull of the monarch 
was of prodigious size, and beside his body lay two women 
whose features were well preserved but which dissolved and 
melted away when exposed to the air. It is barely possible 
that wt here have as indication that embalming was practiced, 
but if so we have no Other intimation of it. 

Ka-rok extended eastward as far as Waug-san River, six 
miles to the west of the present Yang-sen; to the north-east 
as far as Ka-ya San, the present Ko-ryuug; to the south and 
south-west as far as the coast and on the west to Chi-ri San. 
From this we set that it was little inferior to Sil-la in size. 

Ka-mk had five dependencies, namely the districts known 
under the common name of Ka-ya. They were So-ga-ya, 
Ko-ry ung-ga-ya, Soog-san-ga-ya, Ta ga-y* and A-ra-ga-ya. 
They correspond respectively to the present towns of Ko- 
sung. Ham-ch'ang Sung-ju, Ko-ryiiug ahd Ham-an. Tradi¬ 
tion says that one day when the chiefs of the nine tribes of 
Ka-rak were banqueting the)' saw upon the slope of Suug- 
bong, called also Ku-yti-bong, a singular cloud.*®Tn»ui the sky 
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above it came a voice, They hastened up the mountain and 
there found a golden box containing six golden egys T These 
opened and disclosed six boys. One of the was Keum-Su-ro 
who became king of Ka-rak and the other five were made 
chiefs of the five Ka-ya t subject to Ka-rak. Of these Ka-ya 
states we know the founder of only one + He was descended 
from KyOu-tiiQ-jttp the female divinity of Ka-ya Mountain 
who wedded a celestial bsiug; Yt-jn-ga.. Their off-spring was 
Vid^-si, who founded one of the Ka-ya slates. The Ka-ya 
states fell before SfUki some five hundred years later in the 
reign of King Chln-heung. 


Chapter VHL 


ViciEHttubsc^ fCo-gUfyn r ,h£l chief joins SiMrt .Falsie 

ami SiMn bwuuv iWflffl etieiuies_Itgend 11J KyfrdlP . Pik-je 

worried. . .Ko-i'u-tju's siren jcili on the incr ease , . SiMft'# rapid 
Kiuwili ., Ka-y* Attacks Sddu . KojfTi-ryo nmke compact with 
Ve-mak h i evil rciftu road* in Sil-la . Japanese raid 

-hgrnd. an epicurean . r pak-jes Tdctory.origin uf gmem- 

nient loan*. , . V tifT-u i trickery . . capital of ki^gn-rvn inuved . . 
wild tribes Attack SU-ln. . .iltmocralLe idom in Sil-la.. . . K<vgu-ryu 

breaks with China ...ami attacks SiMa.China invade* Kn-gn- 

tvti thr king rtfc'etits , relieved through treachery . , capiui 

Ko-ga-ryn moved lo F'ynngo'an?? .beginmn^ of fead between 

Keren atid Japan ref arm p in Pak-je ■ .third century doses 

progress of Sil-la. _ T .how Eul-bul twearm: king of SCo-gn-vii .. .* 
noble lady of Sil-la ia ^ent to japan. 

Mu-hynL the third king of Rn-gn-iyu died in 45, leaving 
the kingdom to the tender mercies of ins son a worthless 
debauchee. Four years Later he in twu made way for Ha-u, i 
member cf a collateral branch of Lhc family. Following the 
traditions of of Ko-gu ryu this ruler professed loyalty to China 
on the one hand and sicced all the Chinese territory he could 
lay hands on* on the other. In 54 he was assassinated by one 
Tu-no and the seven year old grandson of king Yu-ri was 
placed on the throne, a regent bring appointed to carry mi the 
government until the boy reached his majority. The good 
work continued. Ten forts were built id western Liao-tung 
to guard against Chinese advances, which shows that she liad 
regained nearly all the territi ry she had lost at the hands of 
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the parvenu Woug-ruang. The following year slit took formal 
possession of the territory of Ok-jQ on the eastern coast. 

In the year 5S Yu-ri, the third king of Sit-In died. He 
must not br confounded with Yuri the second king of Ko-gn* 
ryii. Tht sound is the same but the character is different. 
It was he who had the difference of opinion with Snk-t'aidiA 
in regard to the succession. As he died without issue the 
reins >_( government naturally passed into the hands of the 
aged statesman Siii -l'al-ha He was sixty- two .rears old when 
lit assumed the cares of royalty. In his fifth year the one 
remaining Malian chief. Mung-so. who had escaped the a pe¬ 
tite of Pak-je. went over to Sil-Ia, as he concluded it was no lung¬ 
er possible to prolong a hopeless struggle sgainst Pak-je. 
f’ok -uni fortress thus ]iassed into the hands of Sil-ln. Strange 
to say Pak-jc not only did uot resent this but even made 
overtures to 5 U*la for a friendly meeting of their respective 
kings in the following year. Sil 4 a refused to sanction this, 
and the rebuff was too much for Hit equanimity of Pak-ie. 
Frqm that day the attitude of Pakje toward Sil k was one of 
studied hostility, broken only by an occasional spasmodic at¬ 
tempt at reconciliation. Among the three kingdoms. Sil-la was 
the only one that preserved her dignity intact and kept herself 
untainted by the charge either of avarice or pnsilanituity. 

The year 6b brought forth another of those wonders that 
eiibcHish the legendary lore of Korea. The king of SiMa was 
wakened one night by the loud cackling of a hen, which seem¬ 
ed to come froai a forest to the south, A messenger was 
sent to see what was the cause of the disturbance and lie 
found a box hanging from the branch of a true, while ou the 
ground beneath it there cluttered a white hen. When the 
box was placed before the king and ht had opened it a hand- 
home child was found, !i received the iiauie ken in Yun-ji 
Some say this Yun-ji wns merely a part of the name white 
others affirm that it Ls u pure Sil-la word meaning ■"baby"' 
Up to Ibis time the kingdom had been called Sii-m-bul bin 
now the king elnmged it to Kye-rim, kvt. meaning "hen" 
and rim meaning ''woods." So the kingdom was called 
"Hen in the Woods", not a very dignified name but one. 
jjerliapi*. that fitted well tlie military prowess of the kingdom. 

In 6S PAk-jc deemed herself strong enough to undertake 
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operations against Svl-ku She began by seizing tile fortress 
uf Wa-san,, She enjoyed possession of it for nine year* but in 
the end idle paid dear, for it was retaken by Sikh and the 
E'nk-je garrison was put Iq the sword. This year also saw a 
continuation of Ko-gu-rytVs forward policy and the little set* 
figment of Kaksa which had teen make by Pu-yu fugitives 
was absorbed. She followed this up by the conquest o£ Chu¬ 
rn farther north* Her military strength seems to have been 
on the rapid increase. 

In So the great Si!fc-t*akh& died and was succeeded by the 
son of King K&in-hiL He must have been of advanced age 
and yet not so old as to prevent his. becoming the greatest 
conqueror that Sikh* ever produced. During the thirty -two 
years of his reign he added to the Sil-la crown the districts of 
fyiinvjtp-pfik Ap-to, Fi-]t, Ta-bul, Ch o-p'at, and Sil-jifc* 
These together with Iksi and Eu+ch'U, which and been added 
the year before hi & accession, formed a considerable increase in 
the territory' of the kingdom and added uot a little to Sikla's 
reputation as a military power. This king, P fe jt*tia» was one 
of those men who setm to take hold of affairs by the right end 
and wring success from seeming failure. He was as great an 
administrator as he was mild a conqueror. He attended so 
carefully to the needs of ike people that it is said that during 
most of his reign food was so plentiful that the wayfarer Herd¬ 
ed no money to pay for food or lodgings along the road* 

The kingdom of Ks-ya whose origin ive noted in the 
previous chapter, now assumed the offtUsivc against Sikta. 
The first intimation w_ hiv^- of this is Lhe fact that Sikta in 
built two forest named Ka-so and Ma-du. the fir*t of which 
Was to guard against the encroachments of Piik-je and the 
second to guard against those of Ka*ya, It was not till thret 
years later that Ka-ya actually opened hostilities by inaugurat¬ 
ing an expedition against Sil-la, As the event is not discloscd 
hy the annalists vve may conclude that it was unsuccessful. 

Kc-gu-ryu now extended the Hold of her military opera¬ 
tions^ She made friends with th-. p^opls of Ye~nulb, to ill 
east, and together with th^m b^gau a series of raids into Chin¬ 
ese territory beyond the northern borders. The sixth king oi 
Ko-gu-ryf:, T'i-jo Wang,, had now reached the staty-tiinth 
year of his reign h> he turned over to his brother. Su+sftug* 
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the administration of affair- This brother was as ambitious 
as the king and continued the league with Yt-mak and the 
encroachments upon China. But he was disloyal to his 
brother and tried to form j combination against him. In this 
he was not successful. The reign of this T’a-jo Wang was 
the longest one on record in Korbut uimals, He held the 
scepter ninety-four years, thereby sorely trying the patience 
of his hdr apparent, That gentleman came to the throne at 
the green old age of seventy-six, in the year 147 A, I). He 
showed however that his memory hail not vet failed hint for 
one of his first acts was to a arrest and put to death all the 
wise men wliu had chidden hint for attempting to unseat his 
brother. Ko Pok-chang a celebrated scholar of that day was so 
overwhelmed in view of this barbarous act that he asked to be 
destroyed with the rest of the wise men, a wish tliat was pn»- 
Ixihly granted, One day this singular monarch having seen a 
white fox cross his path, an evil omen, asked a soothsayer 
ivliat it might portend. Tliat individual suggested that if the 
king should reform even the worst of on:eiis would turn out 
happily. The soothsayer lost his heed as a result of his can- 
dor : but from that day on. whenever the king wanted to con¬ 
sul! a soothsayer he found that they were all engaged in im¬ 
portant work at some distant point. 

King Il-stungof Sil-Is whose reign began 1.5+ was the first 
to pay attention to the building of good roids throughout the 
country. In his fifth year he built 1 road from his capital to 
Chhk-ytlu, now Pnng-geui, and amjth ; rone over Kyc- ip Pass. 
These became very important thoroughfares, Wealso find that 
bis successor continue] thfogooi work by opening roads thro 
to the north of the kingdom. These kings wen* not many 
years behind the Romans in rx^gnisiug tk“ vast importance 
(.if good roads both For administrative and military purjK-ti-, 

The relations between Si!-la and Ja^san are gnipbically 
dcscfilied in '.hr single statement that when someone circulat¬ 
ed in the capital the rumor that 3 companv of Japanese wer _■ 
coming the people fled precipitately from, the city until it was 
ltoll depopulated. When the mistake was discovered they 
gradually came back. 

Hit interesting legend of Yilng-o and iie-o belongs to the 
year 158, though it scarcely merits the “once upon 3 time” of 
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a nursery lak. YuttgH* a poor fisherman lived with his wife 
Se-o beside the waters of the Japan Sea on the eastern shore 
of Sit-la. One day as Yung-n was seated oil a great boulder 
beside the water, fishing, he felt the rock tremble and thci> 
rise straight in asr. He was carried, to his great coustenui- 
lion,, eastward across the s^a and depositrd in a Japanese vib 
lage. Tile Japanese folk took him for a god and made him 
their king at onc^. When his wife found that he did not re^ 
turn from fishing she went in search of him. Ascending Lhe 
>nmt rock that had carried hint to Japan she experienced the 
same novel extradition that had so surprised her spouse, She 
found him metamorphosed into a king and was nothing loath 
to become quesn. But their departure brought disaster to 
SiMa for th^ sun and moon \ver* darkened and tht land \va> 
shrouded in gloom. The sooth-say ers said it was because 
someone liad gone to Japan. An envoy was scut jiost haste to 
those island* in search of the fugitives* but found to his dis¬ 
may that they had become king and queen of one of the king¬ 
doms there. He told his story and besought them to return, 
but they seemed well satisfied w ith the change Sl k> however 
brought out a roll of silk ami gave it to the env o\ saying that 
if the king of Sil-Ia would spread it oui mid sacrifice Upon it 
the lighi would return. The event proved the truth of her 
statement and when the king uttered tin: words of invocation 
the sunlight burst forth again and all was well. It is an in* 
terertiug but inclmmhuJy fact that must of the arguments used 
to show a Korean origin of things Japanese are based upon 
evidence nearly if not quile as credible as this story. The 
Japanese work entitled the Kojiki t>aurs the same relation to the 
carefully detailed history uf SH-ta that the Nieheltittgenlied 
bears to the works of Tacitus. 

When the time came for StHsung. the sanguinary king of 
Ko-gu-ryu to die a young scipegr&ct by the name of ChV-da 
came to the throne. His idea of royalty was that it consisted 
tn one long oigie+ Me attempted to carry out his ideal but 
was cut short within a year by llie assassin's knife. His mot¬ 
to. in his own worths. U’xs “Who does not wish to enjoy life ? ,i 
Epicureanism may have existed in Korea l»cfore but it had 
never had so frank n disciple Pak-ko 4 relative of the 
murdered king was called from a moiitilaiu fasEne^ whither 
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he Hat! flvf! fur safety They had |u ask him thrt^ Hints be¬ 
fore they cun Id convince him that it was not u mere decoy. 

By the year 16H either Pnk-je tmd grr vvu so strong or rill 
la *u weak that the former deemed it a lit liuie to make a grand 
demon stratum all along riiMaV western border. U h said sh¬ 
ea rr ied back a lh oimattd eapt i ves to grace heft ri imiph. St i -la, 
though filled! with rage, was not in condition to return the 
compliment in kind She howiv;r ssnt an urgent letter point 
trig out the advantages of :md asking that the captives be 

returned. We may iamgitie how Os is was received by the proud 
a nut flushed as It must Slave beet} by an unwonted victory. 

About this time was begun idle of the ancient customs of 
Kort ; that hxt?- ever since exerted an important influence upon 
the lift yf the people. While hunting the king met arniat* 
weeping hitterb and U|Oii being Linked tv hat was the m lttct 
replied that lie had not a grain '.=f food to give hs> parent*. 
Thereupon th^ king gave him an order on the government 
granary with the understanding that when autumn came he 
should pay it hank. Thus origins ted the u.'ftan-m.ujr nr custom 
of making government loans in the spring to be paid back with 
in tercel in the auLimiu. When Hi is king died lie was succeed d 
by the grandson of old Kiifcd'al-hft. He t->ik in hand the w ork 
of instilling new life- into the well-nigh dead han^s of Sil-ki, 
His first action was to establish two military" stations at the 
capital so that it might not ht at the mercy of tin first nd ven¬ 
turer that might pass that wa>. Ho also ordered tlu poople to 
pay less attention to the con strut lion of fmn government 
buildiug> and more to agriculture, the back bone of the state. 

Nkmi-imi the tenth king of Ko-gts-ryfi died at night and 
the queen, desiring to gain an extension of her powtr. slipped 
out of the palace and hastened to lhe lions- of the king's old 
vst brother Ful-gi. Sliv stated the vus? and urg^d him o» hm-- 
ten tu lh- pa bee and assume the royal prerogative, lit revised 
to believe that the king was dead nnd accused her of immodest v. 
She then hurried to the house of the younger brother Yuan 
and repeated the story. The young man accompanied her 
and w hen tu □ruing broke it was found that he was established 
in the palace and ready to me-t all owners, Pal-gi ragsA 
and cttrssd. He ^lorm id the palace with hb retainers but 
being unsuccessful. was fain to bent o retreat to Litto-luiig. 
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The dawn of the third century saw the three states of 
Korea in the same relative volition os before. Ka-gu-ryii 
was still the some ambitious military power. P^k-jc xvas still 
her own worst enemy though flaunting for the time being in 
Ibe gay colors of i temporary’ triumph* SiS-hi was plodding 
along quietly paying more atutntinii t> internal improvements 
and so earning the right which she afterward enjoyed of 
holding sway over the whole peninsula. The first twenty- 
five years of the century witnessed vmusual activity on the 
jsari of the surrounding lavages who in v lew of the constant¬ 
ly increasing power of the three states bthdd lheir territories 
diminishing. The wild people of Kol-p'o, Chihp'o and Ktr 
p"o ravaged the borders of Eil-ki but were driven l*ack, On 
the south she attacked mid burned a settlement of Japanese 
^Orsairs who bad apparently gained a foothold <m the main¬ 
land, Prik-je wnt nUo attacked an the east by the ravage* 
and was obliged to build a wall at Sa-do to keep them back. 
This period saw over a thousand Chinese refuges cross the 
Yalti and find asylum in Ko*gU-ryfi, It al&o saw U-\vj-gu, 
the fruit of a liaison between the eleventh king of Ko gu ryi't 
and a farmer girl whom he met while hunting, ascend the 
throne of Ko-gti-ryli. U witatased a remarkable exhibition 
of democratic feeling in StMa when the people rejected Prince 
Sa-ba-ui and in his place set up Ko-brii to be king. 

The vear 340 was an important one in the history of 
Kogu-ryib King V-\\ bgh was a man of Ixjuudless ambition 
unci hi* temerity was as great as. his ambition. Ko-gu-ryO 
(hid Ijeen at peace with China for eight years when* without 
warning, this INwi-gfl s&w fit to cross the border and invade 
the territory of Ids powerful neighbor. The town of An- 
ji yUdg-hyfiii m vv^Uni Liao-tung ftII before the unexpected 
iissiuilt. This unprovoked insult aroused the slumbering 
giant of the Middle Kingdom and the htrrediUtn fend thul 
liad existed for many years between Ko-gU-ryfi and China 
was intensified. At the mm* time U-wi-gQ turned his eyes 
tiouthword and contemplated ths subjugation of Sil lit. To 
this end he -tent an expedition against her in the following 
year. It wa* met on the SiPla border by a defensive force 
under Oeii. SQk l"-ro who withstood the invaders bravely 
but was driven back as far as the ""Palisades of Ma-clu" 
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where be took n firm stand. As lie could not be dislodged 
the iuvading army found itself checked. Meanwhile a dark 
cloud was rapidly overspreading Ko-gu-ryB’s’vesicrii horizon. 
The great Chinese general. Mo Gu-gsum, with i force of 
10,000 me it advanced upon the Ko-gu-ryil outposts and 
penetrated the country as far as the present Siirig-ch'uii 
ivhere he met the Ko-gw-ry" army under the direct com maud 
of king t’-wi-gO, The result tvas an overwhelming victory 
for Ko-gu-ryu whose soldiers chased the dying columns of tin- 
enemy U* Yang-bdk-kok where dreadful carnage ensued. 
“Whom the gods would destroy they first make mad” proved 
true in this co.se. U-wi-gO was sc- dated over the victory 
that he declared that a handful of Ko-gu-ry ii troops could 
chase ait army of Chinese. Taking five hundred picked 
cavalry he continued the pumiit: but lie lied bo.ist-d on- 
WMi. Hen Mo C*u-gcurn's reputation was at stake. Rallying 
,1 handful of his braves the latter turned upon his pursuers 
mid handled them so severely that they lit rued and fled. 
The Chinese followed up the timely victory and threw them- 
selves upon the army ol Ko-gu-ryti so fiercely that ihe tables 
were completely turned. It is said tlmt in th- engagement 
I hat fot lowed Kw-gu-tyil lost in,ono men. king tf-wi-grt, 
seeing that all was lost, fled back to his capital end awaited 
developments. But (leu. Wring-geui. Mo Gu-gturn's asso¬ 
ciate, pursued the king across the Yalu and gave him no rest 
until he had fled eastward to the territory of * tj u 

eastern const. On Ids way thither he crossed L'huk-mOiig 
Pass where nil his remaining guard forsook him and fied. 
One of hts officials, Mil-ii. said T wilt go hack and hold the 
enemy at bay white you make good your escape”. So with 
three or four -uhliers he held the narrow pass while the king 
found a retreat ill a deep valley, where he succeeded in get¬ 
ting together a little baud of .soldiers. He offered a reward to 
anyone who shculd go and bring Mil-ii safely to him. I' Qk- 
kn volunteered to go. Finding Mii-U wounded and lying on 
the ground he took him in his amis and carried him to the 
king. The latter was w delighted to recover his faithful 
follower that lie utirs.d him bick to life by Iiih own hand A 
few days Inter the pursuit continued mid the king was again 
hard pressed. A court er, Vu-ryu. offered to go lo the e ti cm y'* 
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Camp and in some way stop the pursuit Taking *omc: food 
he weal and boldly announced thai the king desired to 
surrender and had sent this gift ahead to announce his coin* 
ing. Eiis words were believed and the general received the 
gift. But Vu-ryu had concealed a short sword beneath the 
dishes and when he approached the general he whipped otU 
Ihe weapon and pnnged it into the enemy's breast. The 
next moment he himself was cut down by the attendants. 
When the king learned that the pursuers had lu>t Llieir 
general he rallied hb little forc^ threw himself upon them 
and put them to flight. The following year IMvi-gil, re¬ 
cognising; that his capital was too near the border, deciied tu 
remove the court to Fyuiigyang which had! been the capita] 
for so manv centuries Two years latter be made u Ireatv 
with SiMa which remained unbroken for a cent nr>% H: had 
beets cured of some of his ovtr anibitiunsness. Yilii-bul wa* 
his successor. 

It the third year of Kitpg Ch h Dm-bt of SiMa* J49 ATI., 
the first envoy ever received from Japan arrived at the short 
«l SiMa- He wbp met by Gen. Silk IJ-ro who addressed him 
ill the following unaccountable manner, 'Tt would lie well 
if your king and qnetfi should come and t*e slaves in the 
kitchen of the king of SiMa *. Without a word the envoy 
turned about and posted back to Japan. An invasion of 
Korea was determined upon and soon a powerful force 
lauded on the coast of that country’. Gen. Sfik V-tc raw 
filled with dismay and remorse. He confessed to the king 
that he was the cause of this hostile display and bilged in bt 
allowed to go alone and propitiate the advancing enemy* It 
was granted mid lie walked straight into the Japanese camp 
and confessed his ermi: and asked that he alone be punished. 
The Japanese took him at his word, burned him alive in their 
camp and returned to their own laud without striking a blow . 
The following year the same envoy came again and was well 
received by the king, but the widow of Geu. Silk V+TQ desir* 
mg avenge the blood ui her husband, obtained permission 
to work in die kitchen of the envoy s place of entertainment. 
There she found opportunity to poison his food and thn% 
accomplish her purpose. This of course put an end to all 
hope of amity between the two countries and that event mark* 
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of apparent friend ship ..existed between the people of Japan 
and Korea until the year iE63. Hostilities did noX however 
being at once. 

The hitter hall of the third century beheld few events of 
special interest in the pcnmsultt» During this period S^dk-jt 
seems to have made a spasmodic effort at reform, for we read 
that she reorganised her official system and set a heavy penalty 
for bribery, namely imprisonment for life. She also patched 
tip a shallow pcae- with Silb. In Ko-gu-ryu a concubine of 
King Pong-sung tried to incense him against the queen by 
showing him a leathern hag which she claimed the queen had 
made to drown her in. The king saw through the trick find 
to punish the crafty concubine had her killed in the very way 
she had described* A chief of the Sim-bi tribe invaded 
Ko^gii-ryb and desecrated the grave of the hinges fit her. 
The wild men of Siik-sin attempted to overthrow Sil-la bttL the 
ting's brother drove them hack and succeeded in attaching 
their territory to the crown of SiWsi, It is said that when 
fid da was hard pressed by a band of savages strange warriors 
suddenly appeared and after putting the savages io flight, a^ 
suddenly disappeared r Each <sf these strange warriors had 
ear? like the leaves of the bmW and when it was discovered 
next day that the ground around the king's father's grave 
ivfLS covered with bamboo luave^ it was believed that he had 
come forth from his grave with spirit warriors to aid hip- son* 

VVlth the opening of the fourth cetitttiy the fifteenth king 
Of Sil-la, Ki rini p made an extensive lour of his realm, He 
passed northward as far as IMu-ju near the presetil Ch uti- 
ch'Un. He also visited a little independent "'kingdom " called 
PiryuL now An-bvflu, and madv many presents, encouraged 
agricultnre and made himself generally agreeable. Xot so 
with the king of Ko-gn-ryu, He was made of sterner stuff* 
He issued a proclamation that every man won tan and child 
above fifteen years old should loud their aid in building a 
jsalacc Ko-gu-ryis had of late years passed through trou¬ 
blous rime* and rite people were in no mood to undertake 
such a work. An influential cwrier, Ch f utigCho-ri r attempt - 
cd to dissuade the king bin as ht w not successful he settled 
the question by atisassiutitig the king. Bulbul, whotaic- 
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eroded him, had a chequej-od career bilore coming to the 
throne. Bring the king's cousin lift had to fiee for his Life:. 
H»- first became a common coolie in the house of one Itun-sno 
in Lhft town of Sil-la, By day ho vnt wi^jd on the bill side> 
and by night foe made tUcs or kept the frogs from crooking 
while hb master Slept. Tiring of this he attached himself to 
a *alt merchant but being wrongfully accused he was dragged 
before the magistrate and beaten almost to death The 
official Ch'ang Chu^ri and a few others kn^w his whereabout* 
and, hunting him up, they brought him to the "Ful-yu water * 1 
a hundred and ten U from F'yutig-yang, and hid bins in the 
house of uue O Mak-mun. When all was rijie for the final 
move, OTang Cho-ri inaugurated a great hunting party. 
Those who were willing to aid in dethroning the king were 
to wear a bunch of grass in the hat as a sign. The king was 
seized and imprison'd, and there hanged himself- His sous 
also killed themselves and Eul-bnl was then elevated to the 
perilous pinnacle of royalty. 

Tt was about the beginning of this century also that the 
Japanese, during one of those spasmodic periods of seeming 
friendship asked the king of Sil-la to send a noble maiden of 
SiHa to be their quren. The king complied and sent thi 
daughter of one of lib highest officials, A-soii-geup-rL 
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Wc have now come to the events tvhicli marked the rise of 
the great Vun power in Lifto-tung. They nr;-'« intimately 
connected with the history or Ko-gn-ryo that we muse give 
them in detail. For many years there had been a Vun tribe 
in the north but ui- to the year j;o it had not come into 
prominence. It was a dependency of the Tsin dynasty oi 
China. Its chiefs were known by the general name Mo Yang. 
In jio Mo Vonjr-we vns the acting chief of the ;ribr He 
conceived the ambitious design of overcoming China and 
founding a new dynasty. The Emperor immediately despatch¬ 
ed an army under Gen, Ch'oe-bi to put down the incipient 
rebellion. Ko-gu-ryu and the U-muu and Tan tribi* were 
colled Upon to render assistance against the rebels Alt com¬ 
plied and soon the recalcitrant chieftain found himself Ijesicg- 
ed in tCeuk Fortress and was on the point uF surretitler* 
ing at discretion when an event occurred which, fortunately 
for him, broke up the combi ml ion and raised the sk-gc, It 
was customary before surrendering to send a present of food 
to the one who receives the overtures of surrender. Mo 
You g-we, in pursuance of this custom, sent out the present, 
but for sou it reason it found its way only into the camp of 
the u-mun force', whiles the others received none. When 
this became known the forces of Ko-gu-ryu, believing that 
Mo Yung-we had won over the U-mun people to his side, 
retired in disgust and the Chinese forces, fearing perhaps ;i 
hostile combination, likewise withdrew. The U-mun chiefs 
resented this suspicion of treachery and vowed they would 
lake Mo Yong'uc single-handed. Hut this they could not do. 
for the latter i*mred out upon them with all his force and 
scattered^ them right and left. From this point dates the 
rise of Vun. Gen. ClYoe-bi fearing the wrath of the Emperor 
fled to Ko-gu-ryn where lit: Found asylum. Here the affair 
rested lor a time. Tile kingdom of Yisn forebore to attack 
Ho-gU-ty u and she in turn was busy •strengthening her own 
position in view of iuiiire contingencies. Ten years passed 
during which no tvtnts of importance transpired. In yp 
Eul-bul the king of Ko-gu-ryu died and his son Po£ ticgaii bis 
reign by adopting an active policy of defense. He heighten¬ 
ed the walls of P yung-yaiig and built a strong fortress tu the 
worth, called SiM&iig. He followed this up by strengthen- 
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his friendly relations with tile coart of China. These 
facts did not escape the nolle* of the rising Yi'iu power, Met 
Yong-whang, who had succeeded Mo Wong-we. hurled an 
expedition against the new Sia-suug Fortress and wrested it 
from Ko-gu ryB. The Ling was compelled, much against his 
will, to go to Lbo-tnng and swear fealty to tlie Yun power. 
Two years latter the capital was moved northward to Wan-do, 
in the vicinity of the Eui-ju of today* This was done prob¬ 
ably at the com mand of Ytm who desired to have i tie capital of 
Ko^n-ryti within easy reach in case any compUcations might 
arise. 

Mo Yotig-whang desired to invade China without delay 
hut out of his relatives* Mo Yong-han, advised him to disarm 
Ko-gn-ryu and the tX-mun tribe; so LhnL no possible enemy 
should he left in hi- rear when he marched into China. It 
was decided lo attack Ko-gu-rvD from the north ami west, 
but the latter route was to be the main one. for Ko^gu-ryfl 
would bt expecting the attach from the north. The strata¬ 
gem worked like a charm. Mo Yong-lifon and Mo Vong-p^ led 
a powerful army by way of th± s±a road while General Wang- 
Lt ted a decoy forc^ by ilit: iiorth.ru roulv, Tlr; Uower of the 
Ko-gu-ryli army, 50 t coo strong, norched northward under ihe 
king’s brother Mu to me^t an hnagiiM.ry foe while the king 
with a tew undisciplined troops held the other approach. As- 
may be supposed* th; capital fell speedily into the enemy's 
bands but the king escaped. The Ro-gu-ryu fore.-s had beirti 
successful hi the north and might return any day, so the Ymi 
forces were forbidden to go in pursuit of the king. To insure 
the good behavior of thi king, however, they burned the 
palace, looted the treasure, exhumed the body of the king*s 
father ami took it, together with the and her mother, 

Ixiek to the capital of Yuu. With such linages as thesi 
Yun was safe frtuii that quarter. Thu next year the king 
off.-r.xi his humble apologia and mad; a complete surrender, 
in visw of which his father's body and his quern were return¬ 
ed to him but bis ntotlicr-imLiw was still bdd. The same 
year ku-gu-ryu moved hsr capital back io P yong yang. A 
few years latter by L .-tiding his sou as substitute he got his 
nmiherdtidaiv out uf pawn. 

In 344 new complications grew up beweeu Sib la ami 
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Japan. The Japanese having already obtained uau Sil 4 a 
maiden fora queen made bold to ask for a royal princess to 
lie sent to wed their king This was peremptorily refused 
and of course war was the result. A Japanese force attacked 
ike Sil-to coastguard but bring driven back they harried the 
island of P’lmg-do and finally worked around until they were 
able to approach the capital. Finding the gates fast skill 
the) laid siege to the city. But their provisions were soon 
exhausted and they were compiled to retire. Then the Sil- 
lii forces swarmed out and attacked them in the rear and put 
them to an ignominious flight. Some years Inter the Japan¬ 
ese made a similar attempt but were outwitted by the Si I-la 
soldiers who made manikins of grass to represent soldiery and 
the Japanese, seeing these, supposed that Sil-la had been 
reinforced and so retired from the contest. 

Ko-gn-ryO had been so severely handled Lv her northern 
neighbor that sdie gave up for the time being her plans of COR- 
truest in that direction. Instead of this she (timed her atten¬ 
tion toward her soul hern neighbor Pole je whose territory' was 
a morsel not to lie despised. About the year 360 she erected 0 
fort at Ch i-yang not far from the Pitk-je tapital which was 
than at Nam-ban. Into this she threw a large force consist¬ 
ing of 20,000 infantry and cavalry. They began a systematic 
plundering of Pfik-jc. The army of the latter, under the 
leadership of the Crown Prince, fell suddenly upon this fort 
and gained a victory, for. when the Ko-gtnryii forces rcLired. 
they left 5,000 dead upon the field. Pttk-je followed up this 
victory by throwing tip n line of breastworks along the south' 
era bank of the Han river t.i insure against a future surprise 
on the part of her unscrupulous northern n.ighbor. Hut Pitk- 
je's victories had shown her the weakness of Ko-gu-ryu and 
reprisals were therefore in order She equipped ati army of 
30,000 men and penetrated the country of iht enemy. She 
met 110 resistauce until her army stood, beneath tht walls ot 
P‘T Mug-yang. Ah attempt was made to stonu the town, dur 
ing which the king of Ewo-gu-ryc was mortally wounded bv m 
iaiTOw. but the assault failed ami the PUk-jealmy withdrew in 
good order. The king of Pftk-je. elated over s^tnany eviden¬ 
ce of his growing power, promptly moved his capital across 
the Hau River into Ko-gu-ryS territory. Some:say he settled 
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at Puk-han the great mountain fortress back ol Seoul white 
others say he settled at Nam Fy dug-yaug or "South P yiing- 
vaiig," by which is meant the present city of Seoul Others 
still say it was at a point a short distance outside the east 
gate of Seoul, Hut iu spite of the apparent successes of Fftk- 
)e it appears that the people were not satisfied. It may be 
that military exactions had alienated their good will, or it may 
be that they saw in these ambitious advances the sure presage 
of speedy punishment at the hands of Ko-gmryu ; but what¬ 
ever t he cause may have been over a thousand people fled from 
and found asylum iu Sil-b. The king set aside six 
villages as their place of residence, and when Pak-je demand¬ 
ed to have them sent tack answer was returned that Sil-la 
could nut drive from her border* those who had sought asylum 
from the ill-treatmeui of Pflk-je. 

Three years before this, Iu 373, the Chinese hod gained 
a signal victory over the Yun kingdom and its king, Mo Yang 
Ip Ling, had fled for safety 10 Xo-gu-ryu. It must have been 
his last resource, for he was likely to find little sympathy 
there* And » it proved for the king immediately seized him 
mid sent him a captive to China. 

The year 37a beheld an event of prime importance in the 
history of Ko-gu-ryu and of the whole peninsula. It was the 
introduction of Buddhism. It is probable that before this 
time some knowledge of Buddhism was current in Korea, but 
ns it is eminently a sacerdotal institution but little more than 
indefinite re ports could have been circulated previous to the 
coining of the ttiouks. We arc not told whether this was done 
-Ll the request of Ko-gu-ryQ or whether it was at the advice of 
Pmgyiiii, one of the petty kings who then divided between 
them the north of China. He that as it may, 111371 A P>- 
images of Buddha were brought by monk. Son-do, and also 
a Buddhist book culled Pul-gynng* For this the king of Ko- 
gu-ryu returned hearty thanks and forthwith seL his soil and 
heir to Learning the new doctrine. At the swne time he x^vc 
;m impetus to the study of the Confucian code. It in quite 
probable that lo this new departure b due the fact Unit the 
next year the laws of the country were overhauled and put iu 
proper shape for use. Iti 375 two great monasteries were 
built in the capital of Ko-gu-ryiC They were called Clio-mmi 
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and I-bullan. It should be notiaii that the Ditroduction o~ 
Buddhism into Korea was a government affair. There had 
been no propagation of the tenets of this cult through emmi- 
Miles sent for the purpose, there was no call for it from the 
people. In all probability the king and his court were pleased 
-it the idea of introducing the stately ceremonial of the new 
faith. In fact it was 8 social event rather than a religions 
one and from that dale to this there has not been a time when 
the people of Korea have entered heartily into the spirit of 
buddhism, not have her most distinguished representative* 
understood more than the mere forms arid trappings of that 
religion which among all {Kigali eults is the most mystical.^ 

Mk-je was not long in following the example of her 
powerful neighbor, hi the year 3S4 a new king ascended the 
throne of Pftk-je. His name was Ch'ini-yu. One of his first 
acts was to send an envoy to China asking that a noted monk 
named Mam tun ta be sent to PJlk-je to introduce the Buddhist 
ritual. We notice that this request was seat to the Emperor 
Hyo-mu (Hsia-wu), the proper head of the Eastern Tsiii 
dynasty, white Ko-gu-rvu had received hers at the hands of 
*me of those petty kings who hung upon the skurts of the 
weakening dynasty and waited patiently for its dissolution. 
Each of these petty states, as well as the central government 
of the Tsiii, \ius on the lookout for promising allies and such 
a requoit as this of Pak-je could scarcely lie refused. Mara- 
ranta, whose name smacks of the south uud tv ho certainly 
cannot have been a Ch daman, was sent to the Pnk-je capital. 
He was received with open arms. His apartments were in 
the palace where he soon erected a Buddhist shrine. Ten 
more monks followed him and Buddhism was firmly established 
in this second of the three Korean states. The greatest deter 
ence was pa id to these monks and they were add ressed by t he 
honorific title Terse ung. Sil-la. received Buddhism some fifty 
years later. 

All this time fighting was almost continuous along the 
Ko-gu-ryu-Fftk-je border. The latter stood on the defensive 
and found it necessary in 3X6 to build a line P f breastworks 
along the border, extending from Ch*uug inok-yimg north¬ 
ward to P'al-goU’Siing and thence westward to the sea. Au 
amnesty was brought about through a happy accident. A 
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groom who had accidentally broken the Leg of a Fdk-je prince's 
horse had fled to Ko-gu~ry 5 to escape punishmenL Return*- 
ing now to Pfik-je, Lie purchased pardon by informing tre¬ 
king that if, in battle, the Pfik-je forces should direct their 
whole force against that part of the enemy's line where thex 
should see a red flag flying they would surely be successful. 
This turned out to be true and Fflk-jc was once more success¬ 
ful, but followed up b£r success only to the extent of secur¬ 
ing a definite cessation of hostilities and the erection of * 
boundary atone at Su-gok-sOtig to witness forever against him 
who should dispute the point* Bm when King Ch'ini-yu of 
Ko-gu-ryfi died 111 393 and bis son Tain-dak came into power 
all previous obligations were swept away and he proceeded to 
reopen the wound- He attacked PAk- je fiercely and took ten of 
her towns. Then he turned north ward and chastised the Ku¬ 
ra u tribe. When this was done he came back to the charge 
again and seized Kwaug-ma Fortress, This was an almost in¬ 
accessible position on a high rock surrounded by the sea, but Lhc- 
hardy soldiers of Ko-gu-iyu after twenty days of siege found 
seven paths by which the wall could be reached, and they finnlh 
took the place by a simultaneous as>au 51 at these various points. 
When the court of Fftk-je heard of this well-nigh impossible 
feat, all hope of victory tu the field was taken away, and they 
could only bar the gates oi the capital and await the tutu of 
events. This king,, Tstm-dok, was as enthusiastically Bud¬ 
dhistic as his father. He made a decree that alL the people of 
Ko-gu-rvii should adopt the Buddhistic faith and a tew years 
later built nine more monasteries in Pyongyang. 

A year later King A-sili of Fftk-jt- sent his sum Chou ji. 
to Japan as an envoy, It is Likely, bn I not certain, that it 
was a last resource of ptik-je to secure help igsiiust Ko-gn-ryn. 
Thb b the more li kely from the fact that he went not only as 
an envoy but abo as a hostage, or a guarantee of good faith. 
If this was the hope of Pak-jc it failed, for no Japanese army 
was forthcoming, As another means of self-preservation King 
A-sin formed a great school of archery, bui the people did not 
like il; for exercise in it was compulsory, and many of Uie 
people ran away. 

in 399 Ko-gu-ryti sent an envoy to the Yflu capital to pay 
her respects, bnl the kjug of that country charged Ko-gu-ryu 
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with ambitious design-* and sent an army of ju.cou nr:n to 
seize ilie fortresses of Sin-sung and Nsnn-so. thus delimiting 
the frontier of So-gn-ryB to the exlcut of joo/i. They carried 
back with them 5.000 '‘houses,** which means approximate- 
h 35,000 people, as captives, St if, difficult to believe thi> 
enumeration unless we conclude that it means that the people 
living within the limit of the 700 ii were taken to be citizens 
of Yuii. 

The fifth century of our era dawned u pon a troubled Kot 
ea. The tension between the three rival power? was severe, 
and every nerve was strained in I he struggle for pret;nl inence. 
In 403 Nil-mti 1 . the king of Si I [a, died and Sil-^iiug came to 
the throne. He sent out feelers in two directions, one toward 
Ko-gu-ryu in I he shape of a hostage, called by euphemism nit 
envoy, and another of the saute sort to japan; which would 
indicate that Sil-la was still suffering from the depredations of 
the Japanese corsairs. The envoy to Ko-gu-ryii was the 
kings brother, Pok-ho, and the one to Japan was also his 
brother. Mi-sa-hetin. We remember that P 4 k-je already had 
an envoy in ja|Kin ill the person of the king's eldest son Chon- 
ji. Now tit 405 the king of Prtk-ji- died. Chr>n-ji was the 
rightful heir but as he mis in Japan the second son should 
have assumed the reins of government. Asa fact the third 
son Chung-nye killed his brother and seized the scepter. 
Hearing of his father’s death, Chdn-ji returned from Japan 
with an escort of a hundred Japanese, but learning of his 
brother's murder he feared treachery against himself and so 
landed oti an island off the coast where he remained until the 
people, with a fine sense of justice, droveCh’um-nye from the 
throne and welcomed back the rightful heir. 

Meanwhile interesting events were transpiring in Sib lit, 
In 403 Sil-Ming, King of that land, fearing lest harm over¬ 
take his two brothers whom he had sent the year before to 
Ko-gti-ry u and Japan, was seeking for some means of getting 
them back. This might not l>t an easy thing to do. for to 
ask their return so won would perhaps arouse the suspicion 
of these neighbors, and precipitate a war. Ko-gu-ryu had 
often taken np arms for a less affront than this. An official. 
Pak Cbe-san, volunteered to undertake this delicate mission 
even though it cost him his lift. He wrnt find to Ko gtj-ryn 
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and theft! proved *o skillful * dilpomat that he -^oou brought 
Prince Pnk-hc back to Sikh. The mission to japan was i 
different matter, but he wm equal to the occasion. Before 
starting out he said to the king: 'I will bring the Prince 

Ijaek 1 hough il Host my life: only, before ! go, I must ask you 
to imprison mi futility, otherwise I cannot succeed," The 
king acceded to thi-s strange request und Pak Che-_san t starting 
immediately as if in tlighk without even changing hb gar* 
mencs t fled until he came to the Ynl Harbor, Even his wife 
he repulsed, exclaiming "I have determined to die. 1 * He ap¬ 
parently feared that the sight of her might shake his loyal 
purpose. He arrived in japan as a political fugitive, but th* 
king suspected him until news come that his family had been 
ini prisoned. This seemed to prove his statement and he was 
received graciously. He pretended that he wished to lead a 
Japanese force against 311 da. Mi-sa-heuu, the Prince whom 
lie hud cmile to rescue, WHS in the secret and heartily second¬ 
ed the plan The king made then* joint leaders of an expedi¬ 
tion. The fleet arrived u( a certain island and there Pak suc¬ 
ceeded in spiriting Mi-sa-henn away by night in a little boat 
while he- himself retrained behind, to delay the inevitable: ptu 
suit, Mi-sa-htun lagged him with tears to accompany him 
but hr refusal to jeopardise Mb&a-hcttn's chances of escape • 
by so doing. In the morning hs pretended to sJecp very late 
and no one suspected the flight of the Prince until late in the 
day when concealment was no longer possible. When the 
Japanese found that they had been duped they were in a lerrb 
hie nig j They bemud Fak and went hi pursuit of the run¬ 
away But a heavy fog stilled Upon the sea and frustrated 
their plan. Then they tortrated their remaining victim and 
to their inquiries he replied that he was a loyal subject of 
K ye-rsiu (the uanse of Sib la al that time) and thai tie would 
rather be r Kye-riiu pig tlrart a subject of Japan ; that he would 
rather be whipped like a school boy in Rye-rim than receive 
office in Japan. By th^e taunt* h- escaped a lingering dentil 
be torture. They burned, him alive there on the island of 
Mok-do When the king of Hilda heard of his brave end he 
mouriicd for him and lumped upon him posthumous honors, 
and Mi-sft-heun married hm preserverdaughter. The wife 
of the devoted Pak asemded the pass of Ap^ul-yung whenc: 
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she could obtain a distant view or the islands of Japan. There 
she gave herself up feo Erie! until death put an end to her 
misery. 

In 413 n new king came to the throne of Ko-gu-nii. 
called Ko-ryuii. As China and Ko-gft-ry h had been kepi apart 
by the interfiling Vim. and had acquired some power of 
sympathy through mutual fear of Ltiul power, we are not sur¬ 
prised that the new king of Ko-gu-ryu condescended to receive 
investiture from the Emperor, now that the latter conde¬ 
scended in turn to grant it. It was formally done* and the 
act of Ko-gu-ryij proclaimed her vassalage to China. From 
that time on excepting when war existed between them, the 
kings ol Ko-gu-ryn were invested by the Emperor with the 
insignia of royalty. Two years later the Emperor conferred 
the same honor upon the king of Ptfk-je. It was always 
China? policy to keep the kingdoms at pence with each other 
so long as they all wore the yoke of vassalage; but so soon as 
one or the other cast it, off it was her policy to keep them 
at war. 

In 417 Nul-ji came to the throne of Sil-la and began a 
reign that was to last well on toward half a century He was 
a regicide. He had been treated very harshly by the king 
and had more than once narrow ly escaped w ith his life. It i* 
therefore the less surprising, though none tile less reprehen- 
jiibie, that when die opportunity presented of paying off old 
scores he succumbed to the temptation. He ascended the 
throne not with the title of I-sa-geum. which had been the 
royal title for centuries, but with the new title of Ma-rip-kau* 
However doubtful may have been his title to the crown hi* 
reign wa*a strong one. Among the far-reaching effects of 
his reign the introduction of vans to be drawn by oxen was 
the most important. 

The friendly relations of Ko-gu+ry u with the Tsin dynasty 
were cut short by the extinction of that dynasty in 419 but in 
435 Ke-gii-ryii made friendly advance* toward the Northern 
Wei dynasty and* finding sufficient encouragement, she Eraus 
ferred her allegiance to that power. Meantime Fwk-je had 
transferred her* to the Siuig dynasty which arose in 430. 

It was in 436 that P 1 ting* hong. the “Emperor of Yuu* 
found himself *0 weak that. he could not withstand the pres- 
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ssiirtr from the Chinese side and asked the king of Ko-gu-ryu 
to grant him asylum. Consent was given and an escort was 
sent to conduct him to the Kc-gu-ryu capital* H? found that 
this sort of Life had its drawbacks; for, to begin with, the king 
did not address him as emperor but simply as king. This was 
a great affront to his dignity and, though he was treated very 
handsomely, he assumed such a supercilious bearing that the 
king had to curtail his retinue and his income. He had been 
giv-rti quarters in Puk-p'nng and from there the mendicant 
emperor applied to the Sung Emperor for asylum. It was 
granted, and seven thousand soldiers came to escort him; but 
ere they arrived the king of Ko-gu-ry^ sent two generals, 
Son-su and Ko-gu, who killed The imperial refugee and nine 
of his attendants- The Sung troops, arriving on the instant, 
discovered the crime and caught and executed the two gener¬ 
als who had perpetrated it. 

In 44^ a Ko-gn-ryfj general was out on a hunting expedi¬ 
tion and the chase brought him into SiMa territory near the 
present town of Kang-ntiing* The prefect of the district* in 
ail excess of patriotic enthusiasm, seized him and pul him to 
death. Ail envoy came in haste to the Sil-la capital demand¬ 
ing why this outrage liad been committed. War would have 
been declared on the spot had no! Sib La been profuse in apo¬ 
logies. She might have spared herself this huntilmtioij^fnr 
w ar was sure to break out soon in any case. When PA-gyuug 
came to the throne of Pftk-je iu 455, Ko-gu-ryE took udvan¬ 
tage of ihe confusion, consequent upon the change, 10 smack 
her. Slight, who, though ordinarily a peaceful power, had 
been perforce drawn into w.r-Like operations and had acquired 
some military skill, now sided w ith F*k-je. Sending a con¬ 
siderable number of troops she reintorced Pfik-je to the extent 
of warding off the threatened invasion, Bui Pftk-je. though 
glad to find herself extricated from her position of danger, 
would allow no feelings of gratitude to stand in the way of 
her ancient feud against Siblft; so this act of friendship not 
only did not help toward peace but on the contrary, by show¬ 
ing Siil-la Ihe fickleness of Ppifc-je, made peace all the mure 
impossible. The middle of the fifth century marks the point 
when all friendly relations between the three Korean states 
were broken off and □« actual state of war existed between 
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them t roin this time on p though active military operation? 
were net constant. This we may call the Triangular War. 

The key to this great struggle, which resulted in the 
advancement of Sii-Ia to the control of the whole peninsula, 
lay not so much in the relative military strength of the three 
rival kingdoms as in Lhe skill which each developed in diplo¬ 
macy. Each was trying to gain the active support of China, 
knowing very well that if China should once become thorough¬ 
ly interested in favor of any one of the three powers the other 
Lwo would be doomed.^ 

Wc will remember that Ko-ku-ryu hud cultivated fines id h 
re lations with the Sung dynasty while Pflk-je had made her- 
irkdf agreeable to the Wei dynasty. In this F^fc-je chose the 
wiser part for the Wei power was nearer and more powerful. 
In 466 Ko-gu-ryu lost a splendid opportunity to establish her¬ 
self in the good graces of the Wei Emperor* and so insure her 
preeminence in the peninsula. The Emperor Hsien-wen made 
friendly advances a fid requested the daughter of the king of 
Ko-gn-ryri for his wife. With a short-sightedness that i? 
quite inexplicable this request was put off by the lame excuse 
that his daughter was dead. This being easily proved a false¬ 
hood, Ko-gu-ryii fell from the good graces of the very ] - «wer 
whose friendship she should have cultivated. 

The year 467 witnessed an important innovation in Korea. 
Sibk took the Stud iti the construction of war vessels. The 
one made at that time was doubtless intended for use against 
the Japanese corsairs. That Sil-la had been gaining along 
military line? is shown by her successful repulse of a Ko-gu- 
ryU invasion 111 this year, m which the wild people of some 
of the M algal tribes assisted Ko-gu-ryr. After the latter 
(tad been driven back, Sibla built a fortress at Po-ewu oil her 
northern border to guard against a repetition of this invasion 
Ko-gu-ryu and Fflk^je were now exerting themselves to 
the utmost to make capital out of their Chinese alliances. 
Ko-gn-rj u tent rich presents and richer words to the Sung 
capital and so won the confidence of that power. Pak-je, on 
the other tmisd. sent word to the Wei Emperor that Ko-gn 
ryu was coquetting uith the Sung court and with the wild 
Mai-gal tribes, insinuating lhat this was all detrimental to 
lhe interests of Pik-jt's patron. 
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As tins was without result .she sjiit atid asked npeilly that 
the Wei Emperor sand at arm y and chastise Ko-gu-ry 5- The 
Emperor replied that until K o yu-rya committed some oven 
act of more hostile import than the mere cementing of peaceful 
all unices no notice could lie taken of her, In other words 
the Wet power refused to be the aggressor, much to Pnk-je fe s 
cluirgitr The Wei Emperor sent this answer by way of Kr> 
gti-ryu and the king of that country was ordered to grant the 
messenger a sate conduct threughhis territory- Bui Ku~gu~ 
ryii, as though bent on self- destruction, refused to let hint pa*s 
and so the great northern kingdom approached outstep nearer 
tile precipice which was to prove her destruction. Upon 
learning the news ui this affront the Emperor was highly in 
censed and tried to send the messenger by way of a tout hern 
port ;■ but stress of weather rendered this impossible and Pitk¬ 
in receiving no answer to her missive* took offense and would 
have nothing more to do with China, for a time By the 
time she had recovered her temper, Ko-gu-ryU had in sotne 
way patched up her difficulty with the Wei court and so 
scored a point against P4k-je. And for a time she was on 
friendly terms with both th^ Wei and Sung dynasties. 

At this point Ko-gu-ryii decided tiyon a bold attempt to 
swallow pak*je bodily. It was to be done partly by sinafegtittt 
and partly by force- A monk ui Ko-gu-ryu named To-rim, a 
fellow of excellent craft, arrived at the Fftk-ju capital as if 
seeking refuge. The king received him with open arms and, 
finding him an excellent chess player, made him his trust* 
councilor. This monk told the king that the palaces, wall*, 
tombs and public biuldJugs ought to be thoroughly repaired, 
and so induced him to drain the public treasury irt this work, 
and also in bringing a huge monolith from Uk-uyi to the 
capital. This done the monk fled back to Ko gU-ryu and 
jlh nun need that the treasury of i’uk-je was empty and it wr* 
3 good time to attack her- A large army was pul in the field, 
guided by one KSl-Lii, a Fwk je fugitive Irum justice. Almost 
before Piik-je was aware, her capital ms surrounded. She 
had applied to Sibla for help, but tou bit First the suburbs 
were laid iti ashes, and then access t*eing gained, the palace 
was fired. The king fled with ten attendants out the west 
gate* but Kuldti the renegade followed uud overtook him* 
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The king begged for mercy upon his knees but Kul-Lu spit 
thrice in his face, bound him and sent him to Lhe fortress of 
A+han where he was killed. Then the Ko-gu-ryu army went 
hack north carrying with them &,qqq captives, men and 
women. 

Meanwhile Prince Mun-ju Inud obtained help from Sil-la 
and with io p ooo troops was hastening homewards. He found 
the city in ashes, his father dead, the people mourning their 
lost, who had been dragged away captive. He promptly 
assumed control of affairs, moved the capital southward to 
rug-jin the present Kong-ju, took all the Pik-jt people 
away from Ham-yang (Seoul) and moved them back across 
the Han River and abandoned all the territory beyond that 
natural barrier to Ko-gu-ryii to whom it had originally be¬ 
longed. The folio wing year he tried to send a message to the 
Sung Emperor by way fif Ko-gu-ryu but the messenger was 
intercepted and the message Stopped. 


Chapter X. 

yntlpart, .. .eHgin vf T'emi-tui .. ne-* qlinnets __ .ujJt?jicc3 in iiit-ta 
P , Jmt not in Pik-jc nor Ko-g*a-rrQ, . .temporary peace . UmUV 

hum m Sil-Jfl re-mom] oi Whorum_ inilucruet ot Chiutvr 

lilcrdlkire. HtTb i lm ... Kfr^-nu 1 ^ u rcigti reLujaiu . . 

couqnest tiflJagclti [staoil, .po^umuus LiLle, .colors In ofRetid 
Wei di*plt&*ed. . tbe Wrack 1 ' of Vi , .tiul ii-l 

Ka-rak .. . Sdl-h* rejevu ChUitac ralemlw confusion m Chinn 

^ttcuipt* reform,., ^history *if Srtda , tw o aJIutitct* pak- 

jc and Ko-gm-yQ envoys to China.. ndvatiL-t of ftuihthtEin in gj|*|ft 

-m^vteloSiHn . .,wai between l J Ik-je ami Sil-ln . .retro^rc*- 

^iou in $iMrt o f Buddhism . ,, KA-gu-rril and fche £ui Emper¬ 

or r the Oiafiifl _ 

Tradition says that in the dawn of history when the 
island or Chc-jti (Quel part) was covered only with a tangled 
forest three sago arose front a crevice in the ground This 
spot is shown to this flay by the people of Chc-ju. These 
three tneu were Ko-tllln t Yang-uHn and Pn-flUa, As they 
-rood upon the shore they saw three stout chests floating 
hi from the eolith-cast. Drawing them to laud and opening 
ihem the three wise men discovered that each chest contain- 
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ed a cfil! 1 a colt, a dog :■ pig and a woman. together with 
sundry seeds. such as beans, wheat, barley, millet ami rice. 
By tile three kiniihes thus organised the island was populat¬ 
ed, During the early days of StMa a certain court astrologer 
announce! that the 'Triend Star" was visible in the south 
siiki that a distinguished visitor would soon arrive. Soon 
alter this three men came by lutftt from Quelpnrt. landing at 
the harbor of T'am-jin, now Ksing-jiu. They came straight 
to the court of Si Ml where they were hospitably entertained. 
Uneof the visitors was Ko-hU one was Ko-ch'mig but the 
the flame of the third is lost. The king called the first fiuug- 
}\i at "I^ord of the Star. 11 the second VVaiig-ja or "King's 
SonV and the third To-uil or "The One who 1ms Come/ 
He named their country Tam from the name of the port 
where they Landed* nu \ na ¥ which seems to have meant 
"Kingdom", for we find th-ii the best syllable of Sil-Ja is this 
same //a changed by euphonic laws to la, It is the root of the 
pissent Korean word JW-ro-or "kingdom." So the kingdom 
was called T am-na. The authorities are at a loss tu tell the 
date or even the reign during which these events transpired. 
In the year 477 the little kingdom of T'hiii-iui scut an envoy 
tu the court of P^tk-je with gifts. This is the first really 
authentic mention of the place. If tradition is of any value 
it must be confessed that tlie story of the peopling of Qudpart 
points toward a southern origin. 

Iu 479 the aged king of Ko-gu-rytt, Kfl-ry&n, now in the 
sixty-eighth year of Ins reign, sought and obtained recogni¬ 
tion from EmpetW Ko-jt (Kno*li) the founder of the CITi 
dynasty in China. That this occurred in the very fiist year 
after the founding of that dynasty show’s how sedulously 
Ko gn-ryfl was cultivating the good-wili of the Chinese. 
Prik-je was not hit behind, iot she swore allegiance to the 
same Emperor only Lwo years later. 

During all these years it is to EiMn that we must look 
for any signs of internal improvement, any of f hos*r imiovti- 
lions which fire the milestones of progress. We saw’ above 
how she Introduce the use of the cart and so raised a great 
burden from tht shoulders of the people. The wtnid is the 
grtjn burden bearer of history. And now we find her in 
troduenig further reforms. The first was the horse relay 
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system called the rjong -ritfu It did not bear so diriCtty upon 
the condition of the people but it afforded an opportunity for 
the rapid transmission of official information and thus in¬ 
directly had an important bearing” upon the wellfare of the 
masses. In the next place, she organised a general market 
where at stated intervals merchants from the vantfo districts 
could meet and exchange commodities. These are thing* 
tliat we look upon as matters of course and we do not realise 
I heir importance till we imagine ourselves deprived of the com¬ 
forts that spring from the possibility of rapid communication 
and exchange of d^imodilies. That Ko-gu-ryil had not 
made similar advances in the line of industrial reform is 
shown by Lhe fact that when the Emperor of the Wei dynasty 
*eut to giant investiture to !N a-un i he .twenty -first king of 
Ku-gu-ryu in 499 he presented him with suits of clothes, 
flags, a crown and a cart. Tins shows that carts were not as 
yet in common use in Ko-gu-ryu. As for P»k-je p disaster 
was following upon disaster. At on* time a thousand people 
were swept away in a flood. Then famine earned away three 
thousand. A few years later ten thousand people passed 
over into Si bin to save themselves from starvation, 

The sixth century dawned upon a comparatively peaceful 
Korea; for the time biing the dogs of war were hd.d in leash 
and feuds seem to have bsen laid on the shelf. The three 
kingdoms employed their time its different but characteristic 
ways. The king of Pftk-je built an enormous pleasure-house 
and adorned it with all manner of curious flow^rsand amuiik. 
To tiie expcstulat ions of his ministers he turned a deaf tar. 
A few years later he was murdered by one of his courtiers. 
In truth, peace was nearly as bad for P&fc-je as wan 

In SiMo Buddhism had bseu introduced during the reign 
of Nul-ji, 417-458. A monk named Milk Ho-ja hud been 
well received and wax lodged in the palace But, at the 
first t Buddhism did not find congenial soil in Rxl-hu Tradi¬ 
tion gives the following account of the first set back which it 
suffered there. In 502 while the kin^. was idling an hour 
away in ;i favorite summer-house outside the city, raven 
appeared bearing in its beak a letter. It laid the missive at 
the king's fevi and flew away. The superscription said "If 
the king opens and reads this note two people will die : if he 
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does not open it one will die", lie determined not to open 
it, but one of his attendants said "The one referred to i* 
Your Majesty and therefore yon should open it even though 
two lives are sacrificed"* He broke the seal and read the 
strange words "'Let the king take his trustiest bow, hasten 
to the palace and shoot an arrow through the zither case*\ 
Tht- king obeyed the mandate, hastened bach to the palace by 
^ private gate, entered the qqeea’s apartments yuannonnoed 
and shot an arrow through a zither ease that stood against the 
walk The arrow pierced the zither case and the High 
Priest who was hidden behind it. The latter had taken 
advantage of the king's absence to attack hb honor. He was 
strangled together with the guilty queen. 

With all her attempts at progress some evidence* of the 
grossest barbarity still lingered in Sil-Ia* It was uot t so the 
records tell us T until the year ,503 ihat StMa discontinued the 
humble custom of burying popple alive when a king's body 
was interfcd. It had been customary to bury five boys and 
five girls alive on such occasions, hut in 503 the king publish¬ 
ed a decree forbidding the continuance of the custom. The 
vers r barbarity of the custom renders its abolition the more 
striking and places the name of king Chi-jeung, the twenty- 
second of his line, among the names of Korea's benefactors. 
At the same time the custom of plowing with oxen was intro 
dueed. an innovation that had a most far-reaching effect upon 
society. It was m the beginning of the sixth century that 
Sii-bi began to show evidences of the influence of Chinese 
literature and thought. In 504 she adopted the Chinese word 
Wang as the title of her kings in place of the pure Korean 
uisrds Ksa-geuin or Ma-rip-k&ti. She-iIso changed the name 
of the kingdom from Rye-rim toSU-to. We hove been speak¬ 
ing of this kingdom under the name 5il4a but as a matter of 
lad it was not so designated until the year 504 A. D. Before 
that time it had been variously styled SU-yu-MU, Sa-ro, and 
Kye-rim. The word Sit-la is said to have b^en composed of 
the Chinese words Sin and ra 3 which when united b-come Sib 
la according to Korean taw** of euphony. It is more than 
probable that it was merely an adaptation of Chinese charac¬ 
ters to pure Korean words, for the last syllable Id or na is the 
same as that usiai in other words, centuries before that time. 
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ill southern Korea, The ml of T am-nn is the same character. 
To the word Sthhi was added the word Kuk or '’kingdom" 
which put her iu line with Hie other vassals of Clnsia, The 
Confucian code must have been making headway too, for in 
the following: year the custom was adopted rf turning a 
mourning garb for three years upon the death of a parent. 
Li wai at this time that the influence of China upon Korea 
began to bear its Legitimate fruit, Chinese religion, literature, 
government and art were beginning to mould the thought and 
life of the Korean people. Many Chinese words had l*?en in 
trodueed into Korea before this time but the use of tlit Chin* 
ese character had not bs*n general. 

In the in can time Ko gu ryh had been paying attention 
not >i.t much to internal reforms as to external alliances. 
She sent to the Wei Emperor Legging him to remit the 
revenue in gold and jade, as they were ohtainett, the One in 
[ J ti,yu. which she claimed the Mal-gal savages had seized * a nd 
the other in Sup-im which she averred the wicked Pilkje had 
feloniously taken. But she added "Of course all tLuiL Ku-gu- 
xyfi has is yours 1 ' The Kmperor good-naturedly remitted 
the revenue but urged hi* vassal to continue the gucd work 
of subduing the wild tribes of the peninsula. It is said 
that iu a single year Eo-gu*ryii scut three separate etnbas 
aies to lhe Wei court. At the same time iva* coquet¬ 
ting* snfr rfrttt, with the new Liang power which bad arisen 
in 502* In this Pflk-je of enure followed suite. We thus 
see that the three kingdoms spent their time in differ mil 
ways; Sil-ia in internal improvement, Ptfk-je in sell-gratifies 
dun and Ko-gu- ryn in strengthening her foreign rein 
dons. 

In the year 51c the kingdom of ILsau was added to the 
crown of Sibta, Thb was the little Island of Uagekt, off the 
eastern coast of Korea! about opposite the prefecture of 
Kaug-ueuug^ How Sibhs happened to branch out in a policy 
<>f conquest we are not tuld r but Having decided to do so sin 
did it very neatly. The expedition wasted by Gen, Vi Sa- 
bu. He ordered the construction of several lion* with gap 
iug mouths and enormous fangs. They were curved from 
wood. He placed one of tbes* in the prow of each of the boats 
and when the little flotilla approached the shores of the island 
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the natives wets called upon to lay down their arm* and 
surrender, or the Herns would be set loose among them and 
would tear them to pieces. This, it is averred, brought the 
trembling [slanders to their knees at once and StITa won a 
bloodless victory. This is among the most cherished tradi* 
tious of the Korean people. 

With the accession of Wtm-jong to the throne of SiMa 
in 514 the Chinese custom W conferring a posthumous title 
U}xm a deceased king waf introduced for the first time into 
Korea. Long before this the custom had prevailed in Ko-gu- 
ryti of naming a dead king after the place in which lie was 
burled but to the very last the Korjgu-ryu kings did not 
receive posthumous honorific titles. P*k~je however follow¬ 
ed Simla’s example ten years later. 

Kmg Pup 4 ieUng of SU-la in 530 reorganised the official 
list and indicated the different grad^ of rank by different 
colors. The grades Called A-aA-Jhti? and fa-a*RNt wore 

lavendar. Those called tt-so *2 and kenp-ssn. wore red, and 
carried the ivory memo tablets that are common today. The 
ta-im-ma and the ua-**m wore blue- The fa*sa and sun-/tbji 
wort hats of silk, shaped like ihe broiid-britnmt?L round 
crowned hats of the chair-coohe of the present day. I he fin- 
fin-son .jmi the Ia-£*sju wore red silk hats. The iang'dattg . 
dknismi and ia sa wore red hat strings. The kaleidoscopic 
colors of a royal Korean procession of today indicate what a 
prominent role the love or color plays in the oriental temper¬ 
ament. 

Tile Wei power in China was not pleased with the 
friendship that was springing up between KogU-ry ti and the 
Liang court. This came to a dminx when she stopppd a 
Liang envoy who was oil his way to Ko-gti-ryu to cemfer 
investiture upon the king. It may b* that Ko-gu-ryu realis¬ 
ed that the Wei dynasty wns waning to its close ami 
that it was well to cultivate the good-will of the young 
and rising Lbmg power; but if so the forecast was false 
for the Liang power outlived tbe Wei only twenty-four 
yeans. 

The year $24 gave Sibla Buddhism a new lease of life. 
Its; most cdtebotied represssutative was a monk nnmrd Milk 
Hu-ja who lived about the middle of the fifth century Com- 
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mg from Kc-gn-ryu he had buttled at the town of iKsmigpguu 
where a Sil-bi citizen had made him a cave dwelling. The 
king of Si!-la received a gift of incense from China, bm did 
not know how to use it till this monk Muk Ho-ja showed him 
how. He told the king to bum it and ask anything of the 
spirits, and they would gram it. The king's daughter wa^ 
very ill at the time and the king burned the incense and ask¬ 
ed that hhi daughter be healed. The story says that she 
immediately arose From tier bed a well woman. This of 
course gave Buddhism a long start- Since that time, as we 
Itave seen, HuddhLstn had suffered a severe drawback in the 
person of the wicked monk who was discovered in the act of 
abusing his sacerdotal function. It bad recovered from that 
shock however and had again assumed large proportions til 
the state of Sil-ln. The king had come so completely mule r 
the influence of the monks that now in 524 the courtiers 
feared that their power would be seriously threatened. They 
therefore used every means to induce the king to moderate 
his views. The king gave his reluctant assent to the execu¬ 
tion of the high priest i Yi Clm-don. Tradition says that when 
he was brought to execution he exclaimed "When you slay 
rne. my blood will How not red like blood but white as milk 
and then you will know that Buddhism is tnit“ And so it 
proved, for w r hen his head was severed from the trunk bis 
blood flowed white like milk. None could gainsay this 
evidence and from that day Buddhism advanced with rapid 
steps. The following year Lhe king made 1 Law against the 
killing of animals. 

The kingdom of Ka-rak had existed side by side with Sil¬ 
ls on terms of mritual friendship for four hundred and eighty- 
two years, but in 537 her kiug/Kim Ku-hyfiug, gave up his 
sovereign power and merged his kingdom into that of Sil-la. 
He was however retained at the head of the Kn-rnfc state 
Under appointment by the king of Si)-la. It does not appear 
from the scanty records that this was other than a peaceful 
change. Ra-rak had long the growing power of SiMa 
and doubtless recognised that more was to be gained by 
becoming part of that kingdom than by standing aloof and 
running the chance of becoming disputed territory between 
the rival jiowers of the peninsula, She had been founded in 
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4i A. D. and now she came to att end itt 527, so her Lease of 
lift seems to have been four hundred arid eighty-six years 
rather than four hundred and eighty-two the records state. 
As the date* of her beginning and end are both taken from 
the records the discrepancy most be laid at the dwr of the 
recorder*®^ 

About this fime Sil-la discovered that it *wbs useless 10 
cultivate the friendship of the Chinese powers The Chinese 
territory was divided into a number of petty kingdoms and 
more were an the eve of being founded. None of them had 
strength enough to hold her own against the others much 
less to be of any avail in case of trouble in the peninsula. 
Perhaps it was for this reason that in 535 Si Ida rejected the 
Chinese calendar and named the year according to a plan of 
her own. In China the Liang dynasty, the Northern U eL 
uud the liaslern Wei were all in the fie1d H while the Ch'en, 
the Northern C 1 TL the Northern Chu and the Sbf dynasties 
were just about to make their appearance and all to pass a wav 
like summer clouds before the power of the might}* T ang. 

About the year 540 P 4 k-je moved her capital again ; this 
liiiie it ivas to Sa-ja the site of the present prefecture of Fu- 
ytt in the province of Chung-clCuug, She seems to have had 
some aspirations after better things* for in 541 she sent to the 
Liang court asking that books oT [voetry, teachers of litera¬ 
ture. Buddhist books, artisans ond picture painters be sent to 
help in creating a taste for literature and art in that country. 
The request was granted. 

The year 543 marks an important event in the Life of Sib 
la. The history of that country existed as yet only in the 
form of notes, but now tile king ordered that a congress oi 
the best scholars of the land set to work compiling a proper 
history under the leadership ot the great scholar Kim-gfi 
Ch'ibbu. We will notice that this was about two hundred 
years before the earliest dale that is set for the publication of 
the Japanese work entitled the KojikL And it should be 
noticed likewise that this history of SiLla was not a collection 
of myths and stories only, but a proper history 1 worked up 
from government records which a certain degree of know ledge 
of Chinese had rendered the officials capable of making .ind 
transmitting. One needs but to compare ths Kojiki with the 
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Sajn-gtik^ w “History of the Three Kingdoms' H foundedoil 
these records to isve how immeasurably the Litter excels the 
former an a source oi accurate historical evidence.^® 

It was about this time that the wild tribes of Lbe Mat-gal 
.,iiid Ye-inrth began to realise that the continued progress of 
Prtfe-jfS and SiLlst meant extinction for themselves, So in 547 
they joined Ko-gn-ryii in an attack upon Pdk-je; but Si I-la 
nnd Ka-ya rendered aid to Piik-je and the northern allies were 
driven back. From this time on, during a period of several 
years, Ko-gu-ryti, Ye-niflk aud Mal-gal were allies, and Sibla, 
pflb'jts; and Ka^ya were allies ; a sort of dual arrangement, 
which preserved a nice equilibrium in the peninsula. 

In 549 the king of PAk-je sent an envoy to present his 
compliments to the Liang Emperor, When he arrived at the 
capital of the Liang power he found the palace iu ashes and 
the reins of government in the hands of the usurper Hu- 
gytjng: so he took his stain! before the Tan-mun {gate) and 
wept aloud front morning till night. The passers-by, hearing 
his story, stopped and wept with him. This of course did not 
please the usurper* -nit! the envoy was seized and thrown 
into prison where he stayed until the rebellion was put down 
and the Emperor returned* As the Ch i dynasty arose tn 550 
we are not surprised to learn that Ko^gu-ryft sent an envoy 
Immediately to do obeisance and get into the good graces trf 
the new power. 

It must be confessed that meantime Buddhism had been 
making rapid strides in Sibla. Monasteries had been erected 
and the new cult was winning its way into the hearts of the 
people. In 551 the public teaching of the eight Uws of 
Buddhism against fij the slaughter of animals, ( 2 ) theft* 
I3) licciitionsnessp (4) lying, (5) drunkenness, lb) ambition, 
(7} the eating of garlic, (tt) levity, was decreed. 

It Ls probable that the art of music was Slot highly devel¬ 
oped at this time but in 553 1 he? king of Sil-la sent three men 
to the Ka-ya country to learn music from a celebrated master 
named U Reuk: but that learned man had come to realise 
that Ka-ya was doomed and, taking his twelve-stringed in¬ 
strument under his arm he went with hts disciple Xi Mini to 
the court of Sibla. The three men, Fup-ji, Kye-goand Man- 
dok* whom the king had appointed to Etttdy music, entered 
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Upon thuir duties under this mans tutelage. One oi them 
studied singing, another the use of the instrument and a 
third dancing. When they had perfected them selves in these 
ornamental arts they proposed to alter some of the sonpi on 
the plea tnai they were too licentious, hut old U Re ok 
violently objected to expurgated editions of his works, and so 
it was stopped. From that time musk became very popular 
and in many cases students of this great branch of art went 
among the mountains and spent years in practice. The in¬ 
strument was called a A fa-jra-geum from Ka-ya wliere it 
originated. It is now called the ka-gP and is shaped like a 
K orean zither but is smaller* Among the favorite songs that 
iiave came down to the present lime are M The Ascent of the 
Mountain/' * 4 The Descent of the Mountain/ 1 “'The Rust¬ 
ling Bamboo/ 1 "The Stork Dance/* "The Blowing Wind” 
and *’The Monastery on the Mountain/* But music was 
not the only art that flourished, for we are gravely told that 
an artist pointed a tree on the wall of "Yellow Dragon 
Monastery 1 * with such skill that birds tried to alight on to 
branches. 

In 555 war broke out between Sil-la and PAk-je. We 
are not told its cause but Sil-U was victorious and added to 
her territory a large tract of country along the eastern side of 
P^k-je, which she erected into a prefecture under the name 
of Wsn-sra-ju (tmw CMtn-jn). One authority says that m 
this war Pitk^je lost one half of her territory to Sil- 3 a> It 
seems that Sibla had by this time developed the laste for 
diplomatic intercourse with China. Frequent embassies Were 
sent on the long and costly journey. Each of the three 
powers sent two and three times & year to one or other of the 
various Chinese courts. The .Emperor of the Ch'i dynasty 
sent Silda great store of Buddhistic books. It ss said that 
ns many as 1700 volumes were sent at one time. 

When Fak-jotig ascended the throne of Silda iu 570 the 
Buddhistic tendencies had begun to bear their legitimate 
fruits* The king was :k> given over to it that he became a 
monk and the queen became a umi. All thought of progress 
seems to have been given up and tbt rev emits were squaJHlmd 
in sending unless embassies to China. 1 he style at Buddhism 
prev alent m Sit 4 a is illustrated by the fact that ist the second 
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year of this reign the minister of wav took the king severely 
to task for spending so much time in the chase, though the 
killing of animals is ike first prohibition of the Buddhist law. 
Tradition says that this faithful minister, Hu-jik, plead in 
vain, and finally, when dying, asked to be buried near the 
road the king usually took when going to hunt. Il was done 
and the king when passing the grave heard a noise of warn¬ 
ing proceeding from it. When he was told that it was the 
faithful but neglected Hu-jik, the king determined on the 
spot that he would reform, and so the faithful minister did 
more by his death than by his life. 

It was in the year 5H6 that Ko-gu-ryQ again moved her 
capital northward to the old place near the present Eiii-ju. 
Soon after this the Tsm dynasty in China fell before the 
victorious Sui. and Ko-gu-rv*k wlio had been friendly with 
the Tsin but had never cultivated the Sui, was left in an 
extremely delicate position, She immediately began prepara¬ 
tions for repelling a Sui invasion. The Emperor however 
had uu such intentions and sent a swift messenger chiding 
the king for his unjust suspicions and opening the way for a 
friendly understanding. This seemed a little strained to Un¬ 
king and he feared treachery; so. white lie greatly desired to 
send an envoy, he hardly ventured to do so. 

One of the famous traditions of Korea centers about this 
king. His daughter when of tender years cried so much that 
on one occasion the king impatiently exclaimed “When you 
grow up you cannot marry a man of the nobility but we will 
marry you to an ottditi, Now an ondali is a very ignorant, 
foolish fellow, a boor. When the girl reached a marriageable 
age tile king who had forgetten all about his threat was for 
marrying her to a high noble but the girl culled to hta re¬ 
membrance the words he had spoken and said she would marry 
no one bm an iwdati. The king bound ten golden hairpins to 
her anil and drove the away from the palace. She tied to the 
hut of an jfWu/i' on the outskirts of the town hut he was away 
:n the hills gathering elm bark to eat. His uiuther. old and 
blind, said “You smell of perfume and your hands are soft 
and smooth. My boy is only an ignorant ondaii and no match 
for you." WithouL answering, the maiden hastened to the 
hills and found the boy, but he thought her a spirit and took 
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to hi* lieeLs and rail borne as fast as he <xmld go- ^he follow¬ 
ed and slept before his door that night. At Iasi thv youth 
comprehended the situation aud accepted the hand of the 
princess. With the ten golden hairpins she set him up in the 
horse-raising business. He bought the broken-down palace 
ponies and by careful treatment made them sound and fleet 
again. In the chase he always ltd the rout and when the 
King asked who he might be the answer was ‘Only an 
twflaii." From this the youth advanced until lie became a 
famous general and had the honor of defeating a Chinese 
army iu Liao tung. He was killed during an invasion of Sil¬ 
ls but uo one was able to lift his dead body till his wife came 
■nid knelt beside it saying "The dead and living are Sep¬ 
arated.' 1 Then it was lifted and carried hack to Ko-gu-ryn. 


Chapter XI. 


Kof ii x r^<i reMioitu witli lit Sui «inrt....Ki>(jii rj’fi susjKCtt'l ■ - 

tbe offensive HibrnitA .Oie Emperor smfncifKis.Uw ««*« 

Chinese invasion _Chinese alii m ■ Ato-gn-iy *t‘s al lie* - - - Ckmcs* 

cioottbe Una_ B .. talr> camp ,, naval expedition., defeated nt 

F’yUag-yang.. routes of the Chin we enuy. ..Ko-gu-ryB spy.. 
Kogn^yfi lam (lie Chinese ou pretense of surrender . .Chinese 
reinai .. .terrible tdiii^htef..,, FSk-jc neutral, + .second imjwian 
P ..sief>e of fortress Chin*?e retire ,- ami jjbvf up 

tbe content. ,,treaty witli iht T’ang *. .uiafig w rtr 

renewed ., ilhxna nciltnil . .tfAttfife Vfwfart. .fir^t won»M fiover- 

cr«» ..Pifc-je retrogrades ...attacks Sil-la temble 

mistake. .. Chinese spy... .rise of H»p So-mun.. the tortoise end 
th*t*idm T^ism intcochmit ■ China finally wafcb bil*U 

...ami announces her pro^mm. . .prtpdrtiHHi* t<n wat. ...the 
invasion .siege of Liaotung Pwtre».* of Ao-m Fortner 

.Chinetc retire. 

We have seen that Ko gu-ryu did not refund freely to 
the friendly advances of llie Sui power in China. Although 
a Sui euvov came and conferred investiture upon the king in 
590, yet the relations were not cordial. Something was 
lacking. A mutual suspicion existed which kept them both 
on the watch for signs of treachery. Hut two years Inter the 
king did obeisance to the Jiruperor and was apparently taken 
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into his good graces. And now the net began to be drawn 
abciut Kogu rv'fi. Her position; had always been precarious. 
She weis the Largest of the pettinstUar kingdoms ami the 
nearest to China. She was also nearest to the wild tribes 
who periodically joined in an attempt ti>overthrow the Chinese 
ruling dynasty* So Ko gn ryii was always more or less 
suspected of ulterior designs and she seems to have reused 
it n for she alxvay-sedulously cultivated the good-will of the 
Emperors, She knew very well that with Si 14 a and FAk-je. 
hereditary enemies, at her back, the day when she fell under 
the serious suspicion of any strong dynaa&y in China would 
be her day of doom* And so it proved in the end. She had 
now thoroughly alienated the good-will and aroused the 
Mtspioan* of the Sul Emperor . Sil-ln and Pik-je were in Uts 
good graces, and stirring times Were ai hand. These two 
rival powers sent envoys to China urging the Emperor to 
unite with them in invading Ko-gu-ryil and putting nn end to 
her once lor aU- To this the Emperor assented. Ko-gu-ryil 
knew that the fight was on and, being the warlike power that 
she was, site boldly determined to lake the offensive* Draw¬ 
ing on her faithful allies the Mal-gal for io ( OqO troop* she 
despatched'th-esc* together with her own army, to wesvrn 
Liao-tung and across the river Liao, where the town of Yung- 
ju was attacked and taken - This was her declaration of war. 
The Emperor in 59$ proclaimed the royal title withdrawn 
from the king of Ko gu-ryO and an army or 300*000 men ws:& 
put in motion toward the frontier. At the same time a naval 
expedition was fitted out. But reverses occurred ; storms by 
*ea and bad nmmigern. fit of the commissariat by laud rendered 
the expedition a failure. It opened the eves of tlie KogtJ-ryO 
king however and he saw Urn l the Emperor was ftilEy deter¬ 
mined Upi: his destruction. He saw bill aim way to make 
himself safe and that was by abject submission- He there¬ 
fore hastened to tell the Emperor. M I am □ base and worthless 
subject* vile as ordure. " which was received by the Emperor 
with considerable complaisance, and a show of pardon was 
made . but it was probably done only to keep Kcsgu-ryfl from 
active preparations until China conic] t*qmp a much larger 
army and pul it in the field, PAb-je, who did not like to set 
□flairs brought to a halt at this interesting juncture, sent all 
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envoy to China offering Ui act as guide, to lirtd a Chinese 
army against th^ fo^. When Ko-gu-ryn learned oi this her 
auger knew no bounds and shs b.gan to make reprisals upon 
F£k-je territory. 

About this time the Sui Emperor had business in the 
north. The Tobgwul tribe needed chastiitaiteut. When the 
Chinese forces entered the chief town of the humbled tribe 
they found a Ko-gu-ryu emissary there. This fed the Em¬ 
peror's suspicions for it looked as tf Ko-gu-ryu were prepar¬ 
ing a league of the wild tribes for the purpose of conquest. 
He therefore sent to Ka-gn-ryu saying ^Th* king should uot 
be afraid of me. Let him come binwilf and do obeisance. If 
uot F I shall send and destroy him/ 1 We may well imagine 
that this pressing Invitation was d-dined by th_ king. 

The last year of the sixth century witnnessed Uic com¬ 
pilation of the first great history of &o gn ryi:, in 100 yulnmes, 

11 was u”med the Vu-yietii,or 1 ‘ Mtoord of kdiicuibrunev. 

It look China sonic years to get, ready !oi the carrying 
out of her plan, but at last in 613 began one of the mightiest 
military 1110 vein tuts in hiitofy, China massed upon the 
western bank of the Liao Kiver ati army of 1,iyo F ooo uicij* 
There were forty regiments of cavalry and eighty of infantry. 
The army was divided into twenty-four battalions, matching 
with an interval of forty // between each, so that the entire 
army stretched for 960 // or 320 miles along the road. Eighty 
/j in the rear came the Emperor with his body-guard. 

When this mormons, army reached the bank!: of ihe Lko 
they beheld on the farther bank the soldiers of Ko-gu-ryii* 
Xothing cm b_-tt ir proveth? harihoii of the Ko-gu-ry n sold¬ 
iery' than that, when they *aw this Witt-nigh inituinsrjAh host 
approach p they dtirod to dtapUt' the crossing of the river. 

The Chinese army was composed of Chinese regular* and 
of allies from twenty-four of their dependencies whose V&mts 
are given as follows. Xu-bang, Chang-jam. Mjpung-M. Kit- 
urn, Krui-an T Nani'.sfj, Yo-dong, Hyun-do, Pti-yil, ^atig 
tmug, f>k-ju h Chum-sun, Ham ja, Hon-mi. Im-dun, Hu-auug, 
Chc-hi, Tap-don h Suk sin. Kal-SLik, Topg-i s Tfi-beng and 
Yaug-p'yimg, One wptlld suppose from this long list that 
there could be few Left to act as allies to Ko-gu-rv n. but when 
\xz remember that Lhe Mai-gal group of tribes was by far the 
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most powerful and warlike of all the northern hordes we UlU 
see that Kp-gu-rVtt was not without allies. In addition to 
this, Ko-grt-iyu had ^ wn important factors in her favor . in 
summer the rains made the greater part of Lko-tung ini pas¬ 
sable either for advance or retreat, and in winter the severity 
of the weather rendered military operations next to impossible* 
Only two courses were tlierfore open to and iniading arm y ; 
either it must make a f4uick dash into Ko-gu-ryu in the spring 
or autumn and retire before the summer rains or winter storms, 
or else it must be prepared to go into camp and spend the in¬ 
clement season in an enemy's country i cut off from its base of 
supplies. It was in the spring that this invasion took place 
and the Emperor was determined to carry it through to p 
finish in spilt of summer rains or winter storms. 

No sooner had the Chinese army reached the Liao River 
than the engineers set to w r ork bridging the stream. So en¬ 
ergetically was the work done tliaL in two days a double span 
Was thrown across. There had been a miscalculation how¬ 
ever, for it fell six feet short of reaching the eastern bank, 
and the Ko-gti ryil soldiers were there to give them a warm 
welcome. The Chinese troops leaped from the unfinished end 
of the bridge and tried to climb up the steep bank, but were 
again and again driven back. The eastern bank was not 
gained until Gen Milk Chul-jsng leaped to the shore and mowed 
a path for bisfaUowers with his sword. At this point the Ko- 
gu-ryfi generals Chbn Saving and M*ng Keum-ch’a were killed. 

When the whole army bad effected a crossing the Emper¬ 
or sent 1200 troops to occupy the fortified town of Liao-Lung 
bill the Ko-gu-ryu genera! p Eul-ji Muu-duk, hastened thither 
and drove bick this detachment of Chinee in confusion. The 
Emperor learned of the retreat and proceeded toward the scent 
^faction. When he came up with the flying detachments of 
his defeated force he severely reprimanded the generals in 
charge and chided them For being lazy and afraid of death, 
Rut it was now Lite in June and the rainy season was at hand, 
she Emperor with his whole army went into camp ut Vuk- 
hnp Fortress a little to the west of the town of Liao-tuug, to 
await the end of the wet season. 

He was unwilling however to let all this Liuie pass with¬ 
out any active work ; so he sent a fleet of boats by sea to sail 
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up the Ta-dong River and attack P^niig yasig- This was 
under the lMdeifrhip of Get.. N* Ho a. Landing h<* force on 
the Link -if the Ta^ong, sixty it below the city, he enjoy =d 
there a signal victory over 3 small force which h*d been 
sem to head him off. This made the general over-confident 
and in spite of the protests of tib lieutenants he msuchect on 
H'yOng-yang without an hour's delay. With twenty thou¬ 
sand troops he went straight into the town, the gates being 
left wide open for him. This was a ruse on the part of the 
Ko-gu-ryo force.-. A strong body of Ko-gti-ryu troops had 
hidden in a monastery in Tfftgwak Fort on the heights with¬ 
in the city. The Chinese found themselves entrapped and 
Gen. Nh was forced to beat □ hasty retreat with what forces 
he Had left, and at last got hack to H*-p’o (harbor) iu LL«* 
lung, What the Bmperor said lo Utus i* n&t known bin ti 

could wot have b^en (tattering- 

The rainy reason liad wow conw and gone and the ttiani 
plan of the invasion was ready to be worked out. It was 
necessary for the Emperor to spread out his force over th .* 
country in order to find forage and so. hi approach mg th: 
borders of Kogu-ryfc it was decided that they should come 
hv several different routes. Gen. V Mmi-sttL led a desach- 
meut by way ofl’u-yn. Gen. V Chung-mun by way of Nang- 
iiang, Gen, Hyfmg Wmi-hang by way of \o-dong. Gcit. 
Se-nng by way of Ok-ju. GenJ Sin Se-tmg by way of Hyan do. 
Gen. Chang Kcuu by way of Vaug-pylmg. Gen Lho Hyo- 
iq by way of Kid-silk, Gen. Ch’oe Hong-stung by way of bu- 
sung. Gen. Wi Mun-setiiig by way or Cbeuug-ji. Ii ,H f aiJ 
that th~v all rendezvoused on the western bank of the \ aUi 
River, but if so there must have been gr^t Change m Hi. 
position of these wild tribes. It is more than probable that 
like the North American Indians they had moved further and 
further back from their original lands until they were far bs- 

vond the YalU and Tutnen rivers. 

In th* early autmim of 61= the whole army lay Jtist east 

of the Vatu River. a?> 

The king of Ko-gtt-ryu sent Gen. Elil-ji Mnn-duk to th 
Chinese camp to tinder the Emptror a pr;L»s± of surrender 
blit in reality to spy nut his position and tore;. W bin. lie 
appeared th- Emperor was r,unde 3 to kill Juni on the -pot 
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but thought better of it and p after listening to whol he had to 
say, let him go. Not an hour after he had gotten beyond the 
Chinese picket* the Emperor changed his mind again and sent 
hs pursui. of him ; hut the general had too good a start and 
made toe* good use of his time to allow himself to b* retaken. 

And now appeared one of the disadvantages of being far 
from one's base of supplies, and in an enemy's country. Some 
weeks before this each Chinese soldier had been given three 
bags of rice and told that he must carry them on the march, 
besides hb other necessary accoutrements* Death was to the 
penalty of throwing arty of it sway. The result was that most 
of them buried a large part of tile rice ill their tents and so 
escaped detection. Now they were short of provisions, while 
the generals thought their knapsacks were full of rice. The 
Ko-gu-rytt Gen. Eui-ji, who had been in their camp, however, 
knew about it, He entered upon a geurilla warfare with the 
object of luring the enemy tar into Ko-gmryti territory and 
then cutting them to pieces at leisure. To this end he made 
a feigned retreat several times each day, thus giving the enemy 
confidence and blinding them to his own strength. It Was 
decided that a Chinese force of 305,000 men under Gen. V 
Chung-mmi should j. rated straight to P'yung-ynng. It 
seemed wholly unnecessary that the whole army of i , c 30,00c 
men should undergo that long ma rch when only a pusillanimous 
■enemy barred the way* 

On they mmc toward the capital without meeting any ¬ 
thing but a few skirmishers, until they reached thi! Sal-sti, a 
stream only thirty ft from P'yuug-yang. Crossing this the 
Chinese went into camp for a few days to recover from the 
fatigue of the rapid march tjefore attacking the town,®^ 

At this point Gen. Eul-ji bigau operations. He wrote 0 
very" humble letter sudng for mercy When the Chinese gen¬ 
eral received this, his Course of reasoning must have been 
something as follows : " My forces are completely exhausted 

by this long march h the provisions are almost gone ' I shall 
find the capital defended by desperate men ; it may be that l 
shall lie handled as roughly lis were the forces of Gen. NiL 1 
w ill accept this submission and start back in time to reach the 
Yalu before my provision* ar< entirely gout, I will thuir 
ft pare tny army and gain the desired end as well." 
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Whether this was his course ot reasoning or not. sure it 
is that he accepted the submission tendered him and put hi> 
n vm y in motion toward the Vatu. Hut before his forces had 
yrone a mile they found themselves attacked on all sides at 
once by an unseen foi which seemed to fill the Forests on 
either side the road- When half the army had gotten across 
the Sal-su the other half was fiercely' attacked and cut to pieces 
■or driven like dumb cattle over thi- face of the country, where 
thrv were butchered at leisure. The retreat became a flight, 
the' flight a rout, and still the Ko-gU-rva soldiers hung on 
their Ranks like wolves and dragged them down by scores and 
hundreds. It is said that in a siagls day and niglu the fugitive 
Chinese covered four htltidcrd and fifty h, and when the 
remnant of that noble army of 305.000 men that had swept 
across the Yalu went lack across that historic stream it was 
just 2700 strong. Over 300,000 men had perished along the 
hill-sides and among the iuresti of Ko-gu-ryA, the Emperor 
iti anger imprisoned the over-confident Gcu. 1 Clmug-mun, 

Meanwhile what of PJllt-je> Shi had promised tint she 
would rise and strike (vO'fU-tyi siDitiltsnrously with the 
Emperor, but when the moment for action came, like the pol¬ 
troon that she was, she waited TO sec which side would be 
Most likely to win itt the end. When the Chines* fled back to 
the border in panic PSk-je quietly stocked her arms and said 
nothing about attacking her neighbor. 

Winter was now at hand, or would be before another plan 
could Lie perfected and carried out. The army was without 
provisions. There was nothing left but to retreat. The 
Chinese army, -till a mighty host, moved slowly back across 
the Liao River mid Ko-gibryfl was left to her own pleasant 
musings. All that China gained was that portion of Ko-gu* 
rvu lying west of the Lino River, vvhich the Emperor erected 
into three prefectures. 

If Ko-gu-ryll flattered herself that her troubles were all 
over she was wofully mistaken. With the opening of spring 
the Emperor's determination to humble her was as strong as 
ever. All the courtiers urged him to give over the attempt. 
They had seen enough of Kogu-ryfi. The Emperor, how 
ever, was firm in liiv determination, and in the fourth Moon 
another aimy was launched against th* hardy little kingdom 
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to die east. It irrosstd the Liao without opposition Fmt when 
it arrived at Ttxig'tvhang Fortress, near the present Bui 
ju. it attempted in vain to take it. The Emperor decided 
therefore U> make a thorough conquest of all the Liao-luug 
territory and delimit the possessions erf Ko-gu-ryflas far as the 
Yaiu River. To this end siegrr was lakl to the Fortress of 
J.iao-Uing. After twenty days the town was still intact .uiri 
'he Chinese seemingly as far from victory as ever. Ladder- 
were tried hut without effect. A bank of earth was thrown 
iiy as high as the wall of the town, but this too failed. Flat- 
forms of timber were erected aud rolled up to the wall on 
trucks of eight wheels each. This sesmtd to promise success 
hut just as the attempt was to be made fortune favored Ko- 
gu-ryu, for news came to the Chinese that an insurrection had 
arisen m China, headed by Yang Hyftn-gam. The tents were 
hastily struck mid the army bv forced marches moved rapidly 
tack towards China- At first the Ko-gu-ry* 1 forces thought 
this was a mere feint but when lire truth was known they 
rushed in pursuit and succeeded in putting several thousands 
■it the Chinese braves hors dc combat, 

Th 6 following year the Emperor wanted to return to the 
cliargj but an envoy aun- from Ko-gu-ryu offering the kitig ^ 
humble submission. To this the Emporor replied ‘Then let 
him cumc in p rsou and present it." This he would not do. 

Four yeans later the king of Ko-gu-ryu died and hri 
brother Kt'd-mn a turned control ft was iu this same year 
nis that tile great f aug dynasty was iotindcd ou tilt mins of 
the Sui ond the fear -rf vengeance was lifted from Ko-gu-ryu. 
Fhv immediately writ an envoy to the T*in^ court offering 
her allegiance. Pflk-je and SiWa were only a year behind her 
in pay iug their respects to the new Emperor. As u test of 
Ko-go-ryu sincerity. Emperor Kan-tsu deunnided that she 
fl5nd bact the captives taken during the late war. As the 
price of peace Hu-p-ryi complied and sant back 10,000 nie«. 
The next year the T*ang Emperor conferred the title of royaf - 
ty Upon all the three kings of the peninsula which, instead of 
settling the deadly feud between them, simply opened a new 
and filial scene of the fratricidal struggle. To Ko-gu-ryu the 
Emperor sent books ou the Shinto faith, of the introduction 
of which into Korea we here have the first intimation.^ 
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Now that danger from the west no longer threatened Ko- 
^u-ryu, she turned to her neighbors and began to exerdse her 
arms upon them. FAk-jc also attacked SiHa fiercely and soon 
a triangular war was being waged in the pettinsiila which 
promised to lit a war of extermination unless China should 
interfere* Of course each wished the Emperor to interfere in 
her behalf and each plied the throne ol China with recrimina¬ 
tions ol the others and with justifications of herself until the 
Bmperur was wholly at a loss to deride Ixlween them. Per¬ 
haps it was not his policy to put an end to the war bm let it 
rage until the whole peninsula was exhausted, when it would 
become an easy prey to his arms. At any rate he gave en* 
cotirajjrmcmt to mane of them but simply told fchcm to stop 
lighting. Ku-gti-ryudiplomatically added to her supplications 
-l request for Buddhist. Taoist and Shinto teachers. 

The details of this series of hostilities between the three 
Korean states form a tangled skein. First one border fort 
was taken and then recovered, then the same Mas repeated at 
another point: and so it went nil along the line, now one being 
victorious and now another I^rge forced were not employed 
at any cme time or place, hot it was a skirmish fire oil along the 
border, burning up brightly first at one spot and then at an¬ 
other, One remarkable statement hi the records, to the eb 
feel that (Co-gu-Tyii began the building of =i Wall straight 
n cross the peninsula from Eubju to the Japan Sea to keep out 
the people of the northern tribes, seeius almost incredible. If 
true it is another testimony to the great power of Ko-gu-ryii. 
It is said the work was finished In sixteen years, 

fn after a reign of fifty years. King Chtuup’ySiig 
died without male issue but his daughter Tong man, a woman 
Of strong personality, ascended the throne of Si Ida. bet tig the 
lirst of her sex I hat ever sat on a Korean throne. 

Many stones are told of her precocity. Once when she 
was a inert: cluid her father had received from the Emperor a 
picture of the flower together with some seeds of the 

*ainc. She immediately re marked that the flowers would 
have xm perfume. When asked why she thought so she re¬ 
plied “Because there is no butterfly cm them in the picture.' 
While not a valid argument, it showed a power of observetion 
very 1 uncommon in a child. This proved to be true, for when 
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I he seeds sprouted mid grew the blossoms had no fragrtmce- 
The Emperor conferred upon her the title of royalty t the same 
as upon a malt sovereign 

The first few years of her reign were peaceful ones for 
Sil-la, and Fak-je. a* usual when relieved of the stress of 
war. Fell back into her profligate ways again. The king built 
gardens and miniature lakes, bringing water from a point 
some twenty //a way to supply them. Here he spent his time 
in sport and debauchery while the country ruled itself. 

In the fifth year of her reign Quean Tong-man, while 
walking in her palace grounds, passed a pond of water but 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed * k There is war on oar western 
l*order," F When asked her reasons for thinking so she paint¬ 
ed to the frogs in the pond and said * 1 Set how red tlidr eye* 
are* It means that there is war on the border/' As if tt> 
bear out her statement* swift messengers came the next day 
announcing that Ftik-je was again at work along the western 
border. So runs the story. 

And so the fight went on merrily all along the line, while 
at the capitals of the throe kingdoms things continued much 
as usual. Each of the countries sent Princes to China to be 
educated, and the diplomatic relations with China were ns ul¬ 
timate as ever ; but in &42 P 4 k'jc made the great mistake oi 
her life. After an umiMudh slices* ml military campaign 
against Si Ida during which she seized forty of her frontier 
posts, she conceived the bright idea of cutting off SiUllT* 
communication with China, The plan was to block t 3 u 
way of Sit-la envoys on their way to China* Thus *he 
thought that China's good wilt would be withdrawn from her 
rival, Sil-la + It was a brilliant plan but it had after effects 
which worked ruin for Pdk-je. Such a momentous under¬ 
taking could not be kept from the ears of the Emperor nor 
could Simla's envoys be thus debarred From going to the 
Emperor's court. When the whole matter was therefore laid 
before the Chinese court the Emperor immediately condemned 
Pfk-je in his own mind. 

About this time a Chinese envoy named Chin Ta-t'ok ar¬ 
rived on the borders of Ko-gu-ryC On his way to the capi¬ 
tal be pretended to enjoy all the views along the way and he 
gave cosily presents to the prefects and gained from them ae- 
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curate information about every part of the route. By thi*- 
means lie spied out the land and carried a fund of important 
information back to the Emperor. He advised that Ko-gu- 
ryO be invaded Isoth by land and sea, for she would not be 
hard to conquer. 

It was iu this year 64a that a Ko-gu-ryu official named 
Hap So-rnUn assassinated the king mid set up the king's neph* 
c\v Chang as king. He himself became of course the court 
favorite. He was a man of powerful body a rid powerful mind 
He was 115 "sharp as a falcon.'" He claimed to have risen 
from the water by a miraculous birth. He was hated by the 
people because of his cruelty and fierceness. Having by 
specious promises so far rtiolified the dislike of the officials a> 
to have gained a position under the govern in cut he became 
worse than before and some of the officials bad an understand' 
ing with the king that he must be put out of the way. This 
came to the ears of Hap So-umn and he gave a giv.il feast, 
during the course of which he felt upon and killed all tlm*v 
who hail advised against him. He then sent and killed the 
king in the palace, cut the body iu two aud threw it into a 
ditch. Then, as we have seen, he set up Chang as king, 
This Hap So-mun is said to have worn five swords on his per¬ 
son all the time. All bowed their heads when he appeared 
and when he rode in state he passed over the prostrate bodies 
of men.^’ 

When an envoy, soon after this, came frotu Sll-la he was 
thrown into prison as a spy and was told dial lie would be re¬ 
leased as soon as Sil-la should restore to Ko-gu-ryD the two 
districts of Ma-hyuu which had at one time belonged to Ko- 
gu-ryu. This envoy had a friend among the Ko-gu-ryil offi¬ 
cials and to him lie applied for help. That gentleman gave him 
advice in the form of an allegory. It was as follows. 

The daughter of the Sea King being ill, the physicians 
said that she could not recover unless she should eat the liver 
of a rabbit. This being n terrestrial animal it was of course 
almost impossible to obtain, hut finally a tortoise volunteered 
so secure a rahbit and bring it to the king. Emerging from the 

on the coast of Sit-la the tortoise entered a field and lomid 
a rabbit sleeping under a covert. Awakening the animal he 
began to tell of an island off the shore where there were neither 
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hawks not hunters—a rabbit's paradise, and volunteered to 
take the* rabbit across to it upon his back. When well out at 
sea the tortoise bade the rabbit prepare for death f for his liver 
was needed by the Sea King. After a moment's rapid thought 
the rabbit exclaimed "You might have had it without all this 
;ido, for when the Creator made rabbits lit made them with 
detachable livers so that when they became too warm they 
could take them out and wash rbem in cool water and then 
put them back. When you found me I iuid just washed mine 
and laid it on a rock to dry. You can Lave it if you wish* for 
1 have no special use for it + The tortoise in great chagrin 
turned about mid piddled him back to the shore. Leaping to 
the land the rabbit cried “Good day* my friend, my liver is 
safe inside of me." 

The imprisoned envoy pondered over this conundrum and 
its application and finally solved it. Sending to the king he sudd 
"You cannot gel [jack the two district-; by keeping me here. 
If yon will let me go and will provide me with an escort I will 
induce the Sihhi government to restore the territory to you. 
I he king complied, but when theeuvov had once gotten across 
the border he sent back word that the restoration of territory 
was not in hb line of business and be must decline to discuss 
the question at the court of Sii-la. 

In 643 the powerful and much dreaded Hap So- mu 11 sent 
to China asking the Emperor to send a teacher of the Shinto 
religion ; for ho said that the three religious. Buddhism, 
Taoism and Shintoism Were like the three kgs of a kettle, all 
necessary. The Emperor complied and ^ent a teacher, Suk 
<hi, w ith eight others and with books to be used in the study 
of the new cult. 

The prowess of this Hap So-tqun was well known at the 
Chinese court and it kept the Emperor from attempting any 
offensive operations He said it would not do to drain China 
of her soldiers at such a critical time, but that the Mabgal 
tribes must first be alienated from their fealty to Rogu-ryu and 
be i ndneed to o 1 tack tie r nor tile m border. Ot hers advised that 
Hap So-muu be allowed free rein so that all '•uspicitni of .ig- 
gression ou the part of China should be removed and Ro*gu- 
ryii would become careless of her defenses. This would in 
time bring a good opportunity to strike the decisive blow. It 
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was iii pursuance of this policy that the Shinto teachers were 
•vent and that HiiJ* Sv-mun's creature. Chang, was given in 
vestiture, At the saint lime a Sil-la euimissarv lvas on his 
way to the Chinese court asking for aid against Ko-gu-ryth 
Tlte Emperor could not comply bill proposed three plans - 
first, that China stir up the Mal-gal tribes to harry the north¬ 
ern borders of Ko-gii-ryd and so relieve the strain on the 
south - second, that China give Sit-In a Urge number of red 
flags which she should use in battle. The PSk-je or Ko-gu- 
ryfj forces, seeing these, would think that Sil-la had Clime-*: 
allies and would hasten to make peace ; third, that China 
should send an expedition against Pflk-je. which should unite 
with it Sit-la force and thus crush the Pak-je power once for 
all and join her territory to that of Sil-la. This would pre¬ 
pare the way for the subjugation of Kt>-gu-ryu But to this 
advice the Emperor added that so long as Sil-la had a woman 
on the throne sh„* could not expect to undertake any Urge 
operations. She ought to pul a man on the throne ami then, 
after the war was over, restore the woman if she so wished. 
The Sil-la envoy pondered these three plans but could come 
to no decision. So the Emperor called him a fool and sent 
him away. We see behind each of these schemes a fear of 
Ko-gn ryu. China was willing to do anything but meet the 
hardy soldiers of Ko-gu-iytt in the field. 

We see that the Emperor liad virtually decided in favor 
of Sil-la as against Pftk-je and Ko-gu-rvu. The long expect¬ 
ed event had at last occurred. Tacitly but really China liad 
ca-st her vote for Sil-la mid the future of the psiiinsuln was 
decided for *> tong iis the Tang dynasty should last- That 
the decision was a wise one a moment's consideration will 
show. Ko-gu-nh never jould he depended upon for six 
mouths in advance and must be constantly watched , I £k-je. 
b?uig really a mixture of the northern and sou them elements, 
had neither the power of the one now the peaceful disposition 
of the other but was as unstable as a cloud. Sil-la on the 
other hand was purely southern, excepting for a strain of 
Chinese blood brought in by the refugees from the Tsiu 
dynasty. Her temperament was even, het instincts peaceful, 
her tendencies toward improvement and reform. She was by 
all means the best ally China could have in the peninsula. 
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And so the die was cast and henceforth the main drift of 
Chinese sympathy is to be Sil-la-ward. 

The year 644 ’*ss a fateful one for Korea. The Emperor 
sent an envoy to Eo-gu-ryu and Pilk-je commanding them to 
cease their depredations on Sit-In, Thus was the Chinese 
policy announced. I'Sk-jc hastened to comply but Hap So- 
muu of Ko-gu-ryii replied that was this .in ancient feud with 
Sil-la and could not (asset aside until Ko-gu-rya recovered 500 
ti of territory that she had been despoiled of. The Emperor 
in auger sent another envoy with the same demand, but Hap 
So-muii threiv him into prison and defied Chitu, When he 
heard however that the Emperor had determined upon an in¬ 
vasion of Ko-gti-ryO he changed his mind and s-iit a present 
of gold to the Chinese court. Rut he was too late. The gold 
was returned and the envoy thrown into prison. 

There were many at the Chinese court who could remem¬ 
ber the horrors of that retreat from P'yiing-yang when Chinn 
left 300,000 dead upon the hills of Ko-gu-ryii, and the Emper¬ 
or was advised to move cautiously. Ht however felt that un¬ 
less Ko-go-ryQ was chastised she might develop an ambition 
towards imperialism and the throne of China itself might ht 
endangered. He therefore began to collect provisions on the 
northern border, storing them at TS-in Fortress. He called 
into his counsel 5. the old general, Chong Won-do, who had 
been an eye-witness of the disasters of the late war with Ko 
gu-ryO. This man gave healthful advice, saying that the 
subjugation of Ko-gu-ryii would be no easy task ; first, be¬ 
cause the way was so long; second, because of the difficulty 
of provisioning the army; third, because of the stubborn re¬ 
sistance of Ko-gu-ryh’s soldiers. He gave the enemy their 
due ami did not minuuii'.c the difficulties oi the situation. 

The Emperor listened to and profited by this advice, for 
during the events to be related his soldier^ never suffered cion 1 
over-confidence, but in their advances made sure of every step 
as they went along. 

Active operations began by the sending of an army of 
40.000 men in 501 boats to the harbor of N*-ju where they 
were joined by land forces to the number of 6o t eoo, besides 
targe contingents from the wild tribes of the north. Large 
numbers of ladders and other engines of war had been con- 
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structtd and Wert read)' for use. Before crossing the Liao 
River the Emperor made proclamation far and wide saying 
**Hap So-mun has killed out vassal. King of Ko-gn-ryu, and 
we go to itimiire into the matter. I^et none of the prefects 
along the way waste their revenues in doing us useless honors. 
I,et Sil la, Pifc-je and KO-ran help us in this righteous war,” 

Crossing tha Liao without resistance the Chinese forces 
marched toward the fortress of Ron-an which soon fell into 
their hands. Some thousands of heads fell hare to show the 
rest of Ko-guryfl what they might expect in case of con¬ 
tumacy. Then Ham-mo Fortress fell an easy victim. Not 
so the renowned fortress of Liao-tung. As the Emperor ap¬ 
proached the place he found his way obstructed by a morass 
aoo it in length. He huilt a road through it and then when 
all his army had passed he destroyed the road behind him as 
iHrarro burnt his ships behind hint when he lauded on the 
shores of America to show* his army that there was to be no 
retreat. Approaching the town he taid siege to it and after a 
hard fight, during which the Chinese soldiers lifted a man on 
the end of a long piece of timber until he could reach and set 
fire to the defences that surmounted the wall, an entrance 
was finally effected and the town taken. In this battle the 
Chinese were materially aided by armor which Fftk-je had 
sent as a gift to the Chines; Emperor. 

The Chinese were destined to find still greater difficulty 
in storming Aii-si Fortress which was to Ko-gu-ryii wluit 
Meta Is to Germany. It was in command of the two generals. 
Ko Yun-su and Ko Hye-jin who had called to tbdr aid too, 
ooo warriors of theMal-gal tribes. At first the Emperor tried 
a ruse to draw the garrison out where he could give them 
buttle. The wise heads among the Ko-gu-ryEj garrison strong¬ 
ly opposed the sortie saying that it were better to await mi 
opportunity to cut off the Chines? from their hose of supplies, 
and so entrap them ; but they were outvoted and the greater 
port of the Ko-gu-ryii and allied forces marched out to engage 
the enemy iu the open field. The Emperor ascended an em¬ 
inence where he could obtain a view of the enemy and he be¬ 
held the camp of the Mai-gal allies stretching out forty It. 
twelve uiiies. He determined to exercise the utmost caution. 
One of his generals. Wang Do-jong begged to be allowed to 
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march on P'yiing-yang, which he deemed must be nearly 
bare of defenses, and so bring the war to a speedy dose ; but 
the Emperor, like Hannibal when begged by his generals to 
march straight into Rome, made the mistake of over-caution 
and so missed bus great opportunity. To the Emperor thh 
sounded too much like 3 similar attempt that had once cost 
China 300,000 men. 

A messenger was sent to the Ko-gn-ryft camp to say that 
China did not want to fight but had only oome to Inquire into 
the cause of the king*$ death. As he intended, this put the 
Ko-gu-ryt* forces off their guard and that night he surround¬ 
ed the fortress and the forces w hich had eomt out To engage 
him. This was done in such a way that but few of the sur¬ 
rounding Chinese army were visible. Seeing these, the Ko- 
gu-ry*l forces made a fierce onslaught anticipating an eas}" 
victory, instead of which they soon found themselves sur 
rounded by the flower of the Chinese army aud their retreat 
to the fortress cut off. It is said that in this fight 20,000 Ko- 
gn-ryti troops were cut down and three thousand of the Mai 
gal allies, besides losing many through flight and capture. 
These were all released and sent back to Ko-gu-ryli excepting 
3.500 noblemen whom the Emperot sent to China as hostages. 
This fight occurred outside the An si Fortress and the Etupfif- 
or supposed the gates would now be thrown open ; but not so. 
tor there was still a strong garrison within and plenty of pro¬ 
visions: so they barred the gates and still defied the Chinese. 
I pen hearing q{ the Chinese victor)' I he neighboring Ko-gti - 
ryn fortresses Ho*whang and Eiii capitulated. not knowing 
that An-si still held out against the victors. 

Many of the Emperor's advfcers wanted him to ignore 
An-si and press on into Ko-gu-rytt leaving it in the rear, but 
this the wary Emperor would not consent to do, for he feared 
lest his retreat should be cut off. So the weary siege was 
continued. One day, hearing the lowing of cattle and the 
cackling of hens within the Walls, the Emperor astutely sur¬ 
mised that a feast was being prepared preparatory to a sortie 
that was about to be made. Extra pickets vvere thrown out 
and the army was held in readiness For the attack. That very 
night the garrison came down the wall by means of ropes ; but 
finding the besiegers ready for them they retired In confusion 
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and sufftrial a severe defeat. The siege went om The Chin¬ 
ese spent two months constructing a mound against ihc wall 
bnt the garrison rushed out and raptured it T It is said that 
during this siege the Emperor lost an eye by an arrow wound, 
but tiie Chinese histories do not mention it. The cold blasts 
of late autumn were now loginning to give warning that 
winter was at hand and the Emperor was obliged to consider 
the question of withdrawing. He wan filled with admiration 
of the pluck and bravery of the little garrison or An-si and be- 
fore he broke camp he sent a message to the commander prais¬ 
ing his faithfulness to his sovereign and presenting him with 
a hundred pieces of silk. Then the bug march back to China 
began. and the 70.000 soldiers wended their way westward , 
foiled a second time by the stubborn hardihood of Ko-gu-ryil. 


Chapter XIL 

Revolt m Sit-In_Ke-gu-fyii invaded.invade* Fik-je China 

decides to aid Sil-tn. war bet*«cn P«k-J* and Silvia , 

^ith Chin*. .league n^utn&t .. . CIiuia diverts 

attention_traitor* in Pik-je... .sang-cb'uug’ft advice.... Chin™ 

forces sent to Vfk-jt , .portents of the fall of Pik-je... .craflictinK 
p!ac& .. Sil-la army enters Vik -je . . TOe^je aipital scifed..„ . Pik- 
je jhsmesTbered end of PBt-je . .di*tnxlmiiH=i in Vik jc tefriter 
, ., Ko-gu-ryfl Attacks EU 4 m , .final invasion of Eu*o-ry* planned 

. .Pik-Je Eudcjcmlfint* . - .rmiibination again at Kfrgn-ry&. -»ege 
of p v-ung jtidr raised - - Pok-»n> fiJL,.. P*k-jc Japanese defeated 
. .governor of Upg-Jm Buddhist reverm in Sil-la SU-Utlny 
takes oath. .. ^ani-gfisTs treachery the Mnl-gal tribe* desert K*v 
gn-iytl Uie Vein defends! Chinese and Sit-la force march on 
pvdiig y*og . .omens . ..Kn^ry* fart* surrender.-*-Ko-giKyfl 
falhi. 

Tong-utan* the Queen ruler of Sib In. died in 645 nnd was 
succeeded by her sister Song-man* The Emperor confirmed 
her in her accession to the throne. It began to took seriously 
ns if a gyueOMTacy was being established in Siida. Sonic of 
the highest officials decided to effect a change. The mal¬ 
contents were led by Pi-1111 and Ythn-jong. These men with 
a considerable number of troops went into ramp near the 
capital and prepared to besiege iL Par four days the rebels 
and the loyal troop* faced cadi other without daring to strike a 
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blow. Tradition says a star fell one night among the loyal 
forces and caused consternation there and exultation among 
the traitors. But the loyal Gen. Yu-sin hastened to the 
Queen and promised to reverse the omen. That night he 
prepared a great kite and fastened a lantern to ils tail. Then 
he exhorted the soldiers to be of good cheer, sacrificed a white 
horse to the deities of the land and flewlhekite. The rebel*. 
vteii:<: lilt light rising from the loyal camp, concluded that 
Providence had reversed the decree. So when the loyal troops 
made their attack the hearts of the rebels turned to water and 
they were driven over the face of the country and cut down 
with great slaughter. That same year the Emperor again 
planned to attack Ko-gu-ryS but the baleful light of a coins! 
made him desi&l. 

At the instigation of Hap So'tntiH, the king of Ko-gu-ryu 
sent his sort to China, confessed his faults and begged for 
mercy, but the Emperor’s face was dint. The next year the 
message was again sent, but Ko-gu rytt’s day of grace vva* 
over, China's answer was an army of 30,000 men and a 
mighty fleet of ships. The fortress of Pak-chak in Liao tung 
was besieged but it was so fortified by nature as to be almost 
impregnable. The Emperor therefore said "Return to China 
and next year we will send 300.000 men instead of 30,000,'* 
He then ordered the building of a war vessel too feel in length. 
He also had large store of provisions placed on Oho Island to 
be used by the invading army. 

MeanwhileSil-la had become emboldened by the professed 
perferenct of China for her and she arose and smote PAk-je, 
taking twenty-one of her forts, killing 30.000 of her soldier* 
and carrying away 9,000 prisoners. She followed this up by 
making a strong appeal to China for help, saying that miles* 
China should come to her aid she would be unable to continue 
her embassies to the Chinese court, The Emperor thereupon 
ordered Gen. So C hong-bang to take 200,000 troops and go to 
the aid of Sil-Ia. He evidently was intending to try a new 
way of attacking ko-gu*ryd. As the Sil-la messenger was 
hastening homeward with this happy news emissaries oi Ko- 
gti-ryU (logged his footsteps and sought his life. Once lie was 
*0 liard pressed that he escaped only by a clever and costlv 
ruse. One of his suite dressed in his official garments and 
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fjcTsonated him and thus drtw the assa&ritlS off the scent am! 
allowed himself to be killed, the real envoy making good hi* 
escape. It was now lor the first time that SibU adopted the 
Chinese costume, having first obtained leave from the Emper¬ 
or. It is said that it resembled closely the costume used in 
Korea today. 

Unfortunately for Sit-La the Emperor died in 649 and K&- 
gTi-ryfl began to breathe freely again. It also emboldened PJik- 
je and she invaded Sibia wdlk a considerable army and seized 
seven forts. Sibla retaliated by seizing to.ooohouses belong¬ 
ing to Pnk-je subjects and killing the leading P&kqe general, 
Eutn-&iug. SibU lost not a moment in gaining the good will 
of the new' Emperor, Envoys with presents were sent frequent¬ 
ly. She adopted the Chinese calendar and other customs 
from the suzerain state and so curried favor with the power¬ 
ful. The P&k-je envoy was received coldly by the Emperor 
mid was told to go and give back Lo SibU the Lund that had 
been taken and to cease the hostilities. This Pflk-je politely 
declined to da. Each emperor of China seems to ha ve declined 
the legacy uf quarrels handed down by his predecessor. So 
bye-go nes were bye-gones and Ko-gu-ryO was accepted again 
on her good behavior. 

With the end of kjtiecit Sing-man'?. reign affairs in the 
peninsula began to focus toward that crisis which KoqfU-ryH 
and FAk-je had so long been preparing for themselves. In 
O55 a new* combi oat ion was effected and one that would have 
made Sil-t&’s horizon very dark had she not been sure of Im¬ 
perial help. Her two neighbors formed a league against her. 
and of course the Mai gal tribe* sided with Ko-gu-ryil in till* 
new venture. P&k-je and Kchgn-iyfi were druwn together by 
their mutual fear of Sil-la and soon the allied armies were 
marching on Sib la's borders. At the hr^t onslaught thirty- 
three of Sibla 1 * border forts passed into the handsof the allies. 
It was now Chiliad last chance to give aid to the most faith¬ 
ful of her Korean vassals, for otherwise she would surely have 
fallen before this combination, A swift messenger was sent 
imploring the Emperor for aid and stating that if it was not 
granted Sil-la would l>e swallowed up. The Emperor had no 
intention of letting SibU be dismembered and w ithout a dsiyV 
delay troops were despatched into bLao-tung under Generals 
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ChUufr MyQug-jin and So Cluing-bang. Many of Ko-gtt-rySV 
fortress** beyond the Yaiu River wore soon in the jowtr isfon of 
Chinn. This wassuccessful in divertingKo-gu-ryfk'sattention 
from Sil-la, but Pilk-jc continued the fight with her. Tin- 
advantage lay now with one side and now with the other. 
The court of P*k-je was utterly corrupt and except fora small 
army in the field under almost irrcsjxmsible lender-.hip, she 
was weak indeed. 

Now it happened that a Sil-la mail named Clio Mi-gtfn 
liacl been taken captive and carried to Pafc-je where he was 
employed in the household of the Prime Minister. One day 
he made his escape and found his way across the border into 
Ids native country, but there meeting one of the Sil-la geaer* 
als lie was induced to go l»ack and see what he could do in the 
Pfik-je capital towards facilitating an invasion on the part uf 
his countrymen. He returned and after sounding the Prime 
Minister found him ready to sell his country if there was any¬ 
thing to be made out of it. h n satf that here began the 
downfall of Pfik-jt. Tim king of Puk-je was utterly incom¬ 
petent mid corrupt. Out of bis best councillors was thrown 
into prison and starved to death for rebuking him because of 
of his excesses. Hilt even while this faithful man was dying 
he sent a message to the king saying ' Do not fail to place a 
strong garrison at 'Charcoal Puss' and at Pdk River." These 
were the two strategic points of PAk-je * defenses; if they were 
guarded well, surprise was impossible. From that time affairs 
»i Pak-je utnt from Ijad to worse. China kept Ko-gn-ryu 
busy 111 lbt north and nothing of consequence was gained by 
either side in thesouth until finally in 6 S g another Sil-la envoy 
made his appearance in the Emperor’s court. At last the great 
desire of Si 1-la was accomplished. The Emperor ordered Gen. 
So Chong-bang to take 130,000 men by boat to the shores of 
Pak-je and there corporate with a Sil-la army in the utter sub¬ 
jugation of Fftk-je. The Sil-la army went into camp at .\W 
eh'un and received word from the Chinese general to meet him 
at the Pifc-je capital in the seventh moon. 

Tradition says that the doom impending over Pflk-je waf. 
shadowed ^ 01 Tb in advance by many omens and signs Frogs 
it is said, grew like leavesou the trees and if anyone killed 01m 
of them he instantly fell dead. Among the mountains bkek 
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clouds tact and fought one another* The form of an animal, 
half dog and half lion, was seen in the sty approaching the 
palace and uttering terrible bellowings and roarings. Dogs 
congregated in the streeets and howled. Imps of awful shape 
came into the palace and cried ’P4k-jt Is fallen. P fi k-je is fal¬ 
len,*' and disapiteared in the ground. Digging there the king 
found a tortoise on whose hack were wrileu the words ** I’Sk-je 
is at full moon : Sil-la is at half moon.'' The diviners were call¬ 
ed upon to interpret this. ‘ * It means that Sil-la is in the ascend¬ 
ant while Fak-je is full and about to wane. ’' The king order¬ 
ed their heads off. and called in another company of diviners. 
These said that it meant tiiat Sil-la was half waned while P*k- 
je was at her zenith. Somewhat tnolified by this, the king 
called a grand council of war, The advice given was of the 
most conflicting nature. Some said the Chinese must be at¬ 
tacked first ; other said the Sil-la forces must be attended to 
first. A celebrated general who had been banished was sent 
for and his advice was the same as that of the latnous states¬ 
man whom the king had starved in prison. '"You must guard 
the ‘Charcoal Pass* and the Pak River," But the majority of 
lbe courtiers said that the Chinese hud better be allowed to 
land before they were attacked and that the Sil-la army should 
be allowed to come in part through the pass before being op¬ 
posed, This latter point was decided for them, for when the 
Pftk-je troops approached the pass they found that the Sil-la 
army was already streaming through, and at its head was the 
famous Gtn. Kim Yu-sin, When the battle was joined the 
pak-jc forces held their ground and Fought manfully: but vic¬ 
tor}- perched upon the banners of Sil-la and when the battle 
was done nothing lav between the Sil-la forces auri the capital 
of P&h-je. Lhe place of rendezvous. It is said Lhat lien. Ke- 
bftk the leader of the TSk-je forces killed all bis family More 
starting out on this expedition, fearing lest the thought Ot 
them might make him waver. He fell in the battle. 

The capital of PAk-je was situated 011 the site of the pre¬ 
sent town of Sa-ch'iin. When the Sil-Lt warriors approached 
it the king fled to the town now known as Kong-jU. He left 
all the palace women behind and they, knowing what their 
fate would be at the hands of the Sil-la soldiery, went to¬ 
gether to a beetling precipice which overhangs the harbor 
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of Td-wang mid cast themselves from its summit into Lite 
wnter beneath* That precipice is Earned in Korean song and 
story and is called by the exquisitely poet leal name Xak-wha- 
am ' 1 Precipice of the Falling Flowers* M The victors forced 
the gates of the capital and sei ?.cd the person of the Prince, the 
king's second son, who had been left behind, A few days biter 
the King and the Crown Prince came back from their place of 
hiding and voluntarily gave themselves tip. 

The allies had now met as they had agree and Pflk-je was 
at their mercy. The Chinese general said that the Emperor 
had given him full authority to settle the maLter and that 
China would take half the territory and Sil-la might have the 
other half. This was indeed a generous proposal on the part 
of China but the Sil-la commander replied that Silda wanted 
none of the P^k-je territory but only sought revenge for the 
wrongs that Pik-je had heaped upon her. At the feast that 
night the king of Pflk-je was made to pour the wine for tbe 
victors and in this act of abject humiliation Sil-la had her 
desire for revenge fully satisfied* When the Chinese general* 
went hack to China to announce these events they took with 
them the unthroned King of Pfifc-je together with his foursome 
eighty-eight of the highest officials and 12*1*07 the people. 

It was in 660 that Pflk-je fell. She survived for G7& year* 
and during that time thirty king* had upon her throne. 

A singular discrepancy occurs here in the records. They af¬ 
firm that the whole period of PJtk-je rule covered a lapse of 
of 67S years ; but they also say that Pflk-je: was founded in 
the third year of Emperor Ch'&iig-ti of China* That would 
have been in 2g 11. C. making the whole dynaaly &B9 year*. 
The vast burden of proof favors the belief that Pflk-je was found¬ 
ed in [6 B. C + and that her whole lease of life was 67-t years. 35 
As Sil-la had declined to share in the dismemberment of 
China proceeded to divide it into provinces for ad¬ 
ministrative purposes* There were five of the^e, Uiig-jiti, 
Tong-myQng, Keum-rynD, Tuk-au. The central govt 1 nine cii 
w as at Sa-ja the former capital of Pflk-je. The separate prov¬ 
inces were put under the control of prefects selected from 
among the people. The country was of course in a ven 
unsettled state : dissection showed itself on every side ami 
di>turb;itices were frequent. A remnant of the Pik-je army 
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took its stand among the mountains, fortified its position and 
bid defiance lo the new government. These malcontents 
found strong sympathisers at the capital and in the country 
towns far and wide. The Chinese governor, Yu Jn-wQn. 
found the task of government no easy one- But still Si Ida 
stood ready to aid and soon a Sii-la artny crossed the border and 
attacked the fortress of I-rye where the rebels were intrenched. 
Taking this by assault they advanced toward the mountain 
fortress already mentioned, crossed the ^Chicken Ford/ 4 
crumpled tip the line of rebel in treat bine tits and lifted a heavy 
load from the governor's shoulders, 

Ko-gn-ryO soon heard the ominous news and she took it 
as a presage of evil for herself. She immediately threw a 
powerful army across the SiMa border and stormed the Ch'ib 
jung Fortress. The records naively remark that they filled 
the commander as full of arrows as a hedgehog is of quills. 

Now that F«k-je had been overcome China took up with 
alacrity the plan of subduing Ko^gn-ryO. The great filial 
ntruggle began, that was destined to close the career of the 
proudest, hardiest and bravest kingdom that the peninsula of 
Korea ever saw The F^k je king who bad been carried to 
China died there in 66i. In that same year Generals Kye~ 
p'il, So ChOng-bang and Ha RyGk, who had already received 
their orders to march on Ko-gn-ryD* rendezvoused with their 
forces at Ha-narti and the warriors of the Whe-bol together 
with many volunteers from other tribes joined the imperial 
"standards. The plan was to proceed by land and sea. The 
Emperor desired to accompany the expedition, but the death 
of the empress made it impossible. 

Meanwhile matter* in Plk-je were becoming complicated 
ft gum. A man named Pok Sin revolted against the govern¬ 
ment, proclaimed Fii-yfl P’utig. the son of a former king* 
monarch of the realm and planned 3 refetablishmctit of the 
kingdom. This was pleasing to many' of the people, So po¬ 
pular was the movement that the Emperor feared it would be 
successful, lie therefore sent a summon* to Si Ida to send 
troops and put it down. Operations began at once- Gen* 
Yu In-gwc besieged Ling-jin the stronghold of the pretender 
and chased him out, but n remnant of his forces entrenched 
themselves and made a good fight. They were however rout- 
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ed by the com bitted Silda and Chinese forces. But in spite of 
this defeat the cause was so popular that the country was 
honeycombed with bauds of its sympathisers who gained many 
lesser victories over the government troops and their Sil-la 
allies. The StL-U general. Kim Yu-sm, was very active, pass¬ 
ing rapidly from one pari of the country to another, now 
driving back to the mountains some band of P 4 k-je rebels and 
now holding in check some marauding baud from Ko-gii-ryfl. 
He was always found where he was most needed mid was never 
at a loss for expedients, it is said that at this time rice wn- 
so plentiful ill Sit-la that it took thirty luigs of it to buy a 
single bolt of grass cloth. 

That same autumn the Chinese engaged lhii Kogn-rvD 
forces at the Yalu River and gained a decided victory. Then 
the fortress at Ma-eup San fell into their hands. Thh cleared 
the road to P'yung-yaug. and the Chinch Urldly advanced and 
laid siege to that ancient stronghold. At the same time Hie Em¬ 
peror ordered Sii-la to send tn.w>ps to cooperate with the imperi 
al army. She obeyed, but with great trepidation, for the farm 
of Ko-gu-ryu's arms nude this seem a matter, if life and death 
She was obliged to comply, however, or lose all the vantage 
ground she had gained in lhe Emperors favor. There were 
still pome Ko-gli-ryu forces in the north and they were at¬ 
tempting to check the advance of a large body of Chines re 
ipforcements, ft was late in the autumn and the Yalu wa i 
frozen- Taking advantage of this the Chinese crossed in Lilt 
niglit and iailing suddenly upon the unsuspectingarray of Ko- 
gu-ryfl inflicted a crushing defeat. It is said that jo.ooO Ko 
gu-ryO soldiers were killed in this engagement. The speedy 
downfall of Ko-gu-rytt seemed now inevitable, bin 0 sudden 
timidity seized the Emperor, who feared perhn j** t<> Let his 
army winter on Korean soil. So he sent orders for an im 
mediate retreat luck to Chinese territory. The generals he 
fore P'vOng-yang were deeply chagrined and indeed found il 
impossible on account of lack of provisions to obey the com 
in and at once, Soon the Sil-la army arrived before FV Bug- 
yang with full supply of provisions. These the Chinese took 
and the greater part of them reluctantly broke camp and 
marched back to China. leaving Sil-la in a frame of mind Ijetter 
imagined than described. 
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While Ko gu-rjm Was staggering under the terrible re¬ 
verses inflicted by the Chinese, events of interest were hiking 
place in the south. The kingdom of T*aro-na on the island 
of Quelpart had always been a dependency of PAk-j^ but now 
found it necessary to transfer her allegiance to Hilda- The 
king of T*tim-na at that time was Tu-dong Eum-vul. 

The eh ischief-maker, Fok-sin, was again in the field. Now 
that lie was relieved of pret&iiire he came back to the charge 
4iid took Ung-Jin from the Chinese, At the earnest request 
of til : governor the Emperor sent Gen. Son In-sa with a 
small army to aid it* putting down this dangerous makbutetiL 
Fok-sin was obliged to retire to Chin-hyun where he fortified 
himself strongly. Success seems to have turned h Is head 
fur he began to carry himself so proudly that his followers 
arose and put him to death and then sent a messenger to Ko- 
gu-ryil and to Japan asking aid against the Chinese. The 
latter responded by sending a considerable force to the shores 
of Palk-je to cooperate with this hnrdy band of men who 
were honestly fighting for the independence of their coun¬ 
try* 

Ut 663 the Emperor conferred upon the king of SE-la the 
title of Td-do-dok of Kye-rim. 

It appears that when the Chinese retired from before 
P'yuiig-yRiig and left the Si 1 -la forces in such a delicate posh 
lion, sonic of the Chinese were allowed to remain thereon the 
plea that if all were removed it would invite an outbreak of 
the Ptfk-jc revolutionists. Now as the year $63 opened the 
Emperor reinforced them by a powerful army under Gen. Son 
In-sa, Sil k also sent the flower of her army under command 
of twenty-eight generals to join the Chinese before P b yiing- 
yang. But the plan of operations was changed. It was de¬ 
cided to move southward and complete lhe sPbjtigalkiii of the 
troublesome PAk-je patriots and their Japanese allies. The 
com bin Ltd Chinese and Sihla armies marched toward Chu^ryu 
fortress where the revolutionists were supposed to be in¬ 
trenched. Ott their way they mtt the Japanese disembarking, 
cm the banks of the Pak River. They were put to flight and 
their boats were burned. The march was continued and the 
fortress was duly invested. Il, fell straightway and the pre¬ 
tender to the Sil-la throne was captured. This w;us followed 
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by the surrender of all the revolutionist* aiid their Japanese 
friends* The last fortt^s to bit was that of tm-jon. now Tfi- 
heung. a iter a desperate straggle. 

The war w as now at an end. The dead were buried, a 
census was la ten of the people in the Fak-je capital, aid was 
given U> the poor, and the people were encouraged to return 
their peaceful avocations Expressions of satisfaction at 
what seemed to be the return of peace were heard on all 
sides, 

Gen. Yu Iu-gwe, who had been left in charge of th Chi¬ 
nese troops before P'yung-yaug when the Iimperor ordered 
the retreat* now sent word to the Chinese capital that as his 
-oldicr? had been in the peninsula two years without ^eing 
home he feared they might mutiny. Hr received orders to 
return lo China with his men but he decided to wait till the 
grain that his men had sown should ripen. The Emperor 
then appointed Pu-yfi Yung the brut her of the kst king of 
Pflk-je to the position of governor of all the territory formerly 
embraced in Fak-je. He received the tiile of Tfi-dodok of 
t-ng-jiu, and was urged by the Emperor to govern well. This 
was in 664. 

Sit-la took advantage of the timely o ^ .i?ou of Inutilities 
to send to she Chinee camp in Fnk-jc and have some of her 
men take lesvous in music from the mn>icLuts there. They 
also took copies of the dishes, clothes and customs of the Chi¬ 
nese. All these were imitated by the king and his court. 
Buddhism received a sudden check in SiMa at this time 
the king took the surest way to crush it out, [tamely. by for¬ 
bidding any one to give the monks either money of rice. 

fu 665 Gen. Yu [ij-wfjn received orders from China to 
return to that country but before doing so he performed a 
significant act. He made the king of Sil*la and the new Til- 
do-dok of Uug-jiu Lake an oath iu the blood of n white horse 
that they would fight no nmre. This was done at the fortress 
of ClCwi-ri San and the slaughtered animal was buried there 
under the oath altar, A written copy of the oath was placed 
in the ancestral temple of the kings of Sibla. After Geru 
Yu’s reLtiru to China be was followed by Gen. Yu In-gwe who 
took with him envoys from Sil-U s Pik-je, T'am-tui and japan. 
To render the compact of peace mure binding still the EutpcT- 
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t>t sacrificed to hist veil in the presence of these envoys. It is 
said, however, that the new ruler in Pik-]* stood in such feu 
■of Sil-la that he fled buck to China soon after this. 

The last act in the tragedy of Kogu-ryu opens with the 
-death of her iron chancellor, Hap So-muu. It was his genius 
tltat had ktpt the armies in the field : it was his faith in her 
ultimate victory that Usd kepi the general courage up. When 
lie was laid in his grave the only thing that Ko-gu-ryd had to 
fall back upon was the energy of despair. It was her misfor¬ 
tune that Hap So-muu left two sous each of whom possessed :i 
full share of his father 1 * ferocity and impatience of restraint. 
Nam-sJfug^ the elder, assumed hi.* father's position as Prime 
Minister, but while he was away in the country attending to 
some business, his brother^ Ham gfln n seized his place, Nam- 
sffng fled to the Yalu River and putting himself at the head of 
Ike M&bgal and KO-ran tribes went over with them to the 
Emperor's side. Thus by Nain-gim ‘s treachery to his brother. 
Ko-gu-ryu was deprived of her one great aII y , and gained an im¬ 
placable enemy iti Nam-sAng, The Emperor made the latter 
Governor* general of Lino-lung and be began welding the wild 
tribes into an instrument for revenge. Then the Chinese 
forces appeared and together lhey went to the feast of death ; 
iiitd even as they were coming news reached them that the Ko- 
gu-ryii general, Vim Chun-t'o, had surrendered to Sib la and 
turned over to her twelve of Ko-gu-ryti B s border forts. It was 
not till the next year that the Chinese crossed the Liao and 
tell U|K>n tho Ko-gu-ryn outposts. The Chinese general had 
told his men that the strategic point was the fortress Sin-sung 
and that its capture meant the speedy capitulation o£ all the 
rest. Sin-sting was therefore besieged and thestuggk began. 
The commandant was loyal and wished to defend it to the death 
but thb men thought other wise,, and they bound him and sur¬ 
rendered. Then sixteen other farts speedily followed the 
example, 

Gen. Kogan hastened forward and engaged the KQ-gu-ryti 
forces at Kcuin-san and won a decided victory, while at the same 
lime Gen. Sul-In gwi was reducing the fortresses of Nain-so. 
Mok-ju and Ck'ang-am, alter which he was joined by the M al¬ 
gal forces under the renegade Natn&flng, Another Chinese 
general, Wiin Man-gyiing, now sent a boastful letter to the 
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Ko-gu-rytt capital saving 'Look out now for the defense of 
that precious Aui»nok River of yours/' The answer came 
grimly Itack "We will do so/' And they did it so well that 
not a Chinese soldier set loo! on the hither side during that 
year. The Emperor was enraged at this seeming incompe¬ 
tence and banished the boastful general to Yong-nam, A 
message had already been sent to Sil-!n ordering her to throw 
her army into Ko-gu-ryu and for the Chinese generals Yu In 
wrin and Kim In-t 1 3 to meet them hefote P^mig-yang. These 
two general* were in Pak-je at (he time. 

In 668 even.'thing beyond the Yalu had fallen into the 
hands of the Chinese! ; even Fu-yu Portress of ancient fame 
had been taken by Gen. Sill In-gwL The Emperor scut 1 
messenger asking “Can you take Ko-gu-ry iT' ,H The answer 
went back IH Yes, wt must take ktr. Prophecy says that after 
700 years Ko-gu-ryu shall fall and that right 1 shall cause her 
overthrow. The 7™ years have passed and now Gem Yi j->k 
is eighty years old. He shall be the one to fulfill the proph¬ 
ecy /' 

Terrible omcQE had been seen m the Kr^gu-ryu capital. 
Earthquakes had been felt ; foxes had Iwen seen running 
through the streets; the people were in 1 suite of panic. The 
end of Kogu-ryu was manifestly near, £0 tradition says. 

Nam-guu had sent 30.000 Sroops tosucojr Pti-yu Fortress 
hut in the battle which ensued 30,000 of these were killed and 
the remainder were scattered, Conformably to China's de^ 
mauds* SU4a in the sixth moon threw her army into Kengu- 
ryfh The great SiHfl general. Kim Yu-sin was ill, and so 
Gen. Kim lu-muu was in command with twenty-eight gener¬ 
als under him. While this army was miking its way north 
ward the Chinese under Gen. Yi JJik in the north took T* 
hrtng Fortress and focussed all the troops in his command up¬ 
on the defenses of the Yalu. These defenses were broken 
through, the river was crossed and the Chinese advanced 210 
ft toward the capital without opposition. One by one the Ki*- 
gu-ryO forts surrendered and at last Gen. Kye-p'it H.i-ryiik 
arrived before the historic city of P + y hug-yang. Gen. Yi J>k 
arrived next and finally Gen. Kim Iti-nmii appeared at the 
head of the Sil-la army. 

AFter an uninteresting siege of a mouth the king -sent out 
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Gen. Cbnn Nam-sra and ninety other nobles with a rlaj of 
truce and offered to surrender. But the chancellor Xam-gOn 
knew what fate was in store for him, so he made a bold dash 
at the besieging army. The attempt failed and the miserable 
man put the sward la his own throat and expired. The aged 
general. VI J-k, took the kin g and bb two sous p Foug-«am, 
and Turig'tiatd, a number of the officials, many of Nam-gOn r 
rclntives and a large company of the people of P'yfSng-yatig 
and carried them back to China, where he was received with 
evidences of the utmost favor by the Emperor, The whole 
number of captives in the triumphal return of Gen. Yi J>k is 
**iid to lmue been zo f ooo. 

Xo-gti-n u's lease of life bad been 705 years, from 37 B C. 
to 668 A. D., during winch time she had been governed by 
twenty-eighty kings. 
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captives . Kogu-ryti sane Other td, ..extent of Ssl-la she 
A* rhirrr. %*+*■ wt^nM^nmPBK rd^Uipn, tllCWOrrI lb 
btm p Nippon) (tiiopted „ ». Si|-la Dpp*>H;^ Chin?* . Nut r & hum hied 
again ajrpoita. Sil-ln* military power... .her policy ... the Kiuper- 
or u urn mates a rival king, .Sal-la pardoned bv Cbimi r . .again 
nutkes trouble.the Etupcmr establishes two kingdoms 111 the 
north. . . northern capital h *. cremation .. no rurniinn ^i| 

Araht1 .China's interest in wanes „ . redifltnhqtioB oJ luTid 

. . .diacritical pOiqt*. . philotugica! luteteil . . J-aJ hi fcm mled 
Chiti&<- ouatonifi introduced. .. ft*J-ka r fc rapid growth . omen* 
SllU s EiuitLcriii limit. .cSt&tsnj; of .* bell names of prevsner' 
changed... , Si 3 1 a 'a weak ness . .disorder ..Hutd- 

hism interdicted.,. .no evidence of Korenn unjan of Japanese Bmj- 
djdisn . Japanese history before the toih CtEtury . ddl tvetTH. 
Ch*c* Cir f- ^fm. ,. tmdl idon,. . kfiwen Man ’* profligacy. 

Immediately upon the fall of Ko-gu-ryP the Sil-Ia forces 
retired to their own country carrying 7000 captives with them 
The king gave his generals and the soldiers rich present* of 
silks and money. 

China divides! all Ko-gu-ryii into nine provinces in which 
there were forty-two large towns and over a hundred lesser 
uties of prcfecuiral rank. In I- b yiuig-yang Gen. HOI 1 11-gw i 
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w&s stationed with a garrison of 20,000 men. The carious 
provinces were governed partly by Chines* governors and 
partly by native prefects. 

The king of Sil-hi was now 1 the only king in the peninsula 
and the presumption was that in view of bb loyalty to the 
Chinese his kingdom would extend to the Yalu River if not be¬ 
yond, but it probably was not extended at the time further 
than the middle of Whang-h 4 Province of to-day. The records 
say that in 669 the three kingdoms were all consolidated but 
It did not occur immediately,, It is affirmed that the Chinese 
took 38,000 families From Ko-gu-ryfl and colonized Katig-whc 
in China and that sonic were also sent to San-nam iu western 
China. That Si 1 -la was expecting a large extension of terri¬ 
tory is not explicitly stated but it is implied in the statement 
that when a Sil-la envoy went to the Chinese court the Emper¬ 
or accused the king of wanting to posset himself of the whole 
peninsula,, find threw the envoy into prison. At the same time 
he ordered SiHa to send bow-makers to China to make bows 
that would shoot 1,000 paces, In due time these arrived but 
when the bows were made it was found that they would shoot 
but thirty paces. They gave as a reason for this that it was 
necessary to obtain the wood from SiMa to make good bows. 
This was done and still the bows would shoot but sixty paces. 
The bow-makers declared that they did not know the rea¬ 
son unless it was because the wood had been hurt by being 
brought across the water. This was the beginning of an es¬ 
trangement between the Emperor and the king of Sil-la which 
resulted in a state of actual war between the two. 

Sil-la was determined to obtain possession of a larger por¬ 
tion of Ko-gu-ryu than had as yet fallen to her lot; so she sent 
small bodies of troops here and there to take po&se^sbu of any 
districts that they could lay their hands on. It is probable 
that this meant only such districts as were under native pre¬ 
fects and not those under direct Chinese rule. It is probable 
that Sib Li had acquired considerable territory in the north for 
we are told that the Mai-gal ravaged her northern border and 
she sent troops to drive them back. 

If China hoped to rule any portion of Korea without 
trouble she must have bees speedily disillusionised for no 
sooner had the new form of government been pert in operation 
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than a Sil 4 a gentleman, Korn Mo-jam p raised an Insurrection 
in one of the larger magistracies, put the Chinese prefect to 
death and proclaimed An Seung king. He was a member of 
a collateral branch of the royal family. Sil-la seems to have 
taken it for granted that the whole territory was under her 
supervision for now sent an envoy and gave consent to 
the founding of this small state in the north which site deemed 
would act as a barrier to Ltte incursions of the northern bar¬ 
barians. The Chinese evidently did not look upon it in this 
light and a strong force was sent against the nascent state - and 
10 such effect that the newly appointed king ficd to Sit4a for 
safety. The wheel of fortune Was turning Again and Chinese 
sympathies were now rather with Pik-je than with Si]-la. 

It was us this time, 671, chat the term Il-biin t Nippon 1 
was first used in Korea in connection with the kingdom of 
Japan- 

The relations between Sil-la and Pik-je w ere badlystrained- 
In the following year the Chinese threw a powerful army 
into Pfik*)e with the evident intention of opposing Sit 4 a, So 
the latter furbished up her amis and went into the Fray, In 
the great battle which ensued at the fortress of Silk-sung 
5,1 xx> of the Chinese were killed. Sil 4 a was rather frightened 
at her own success and when she was called upon to explain 
her hostile attitude toward China she averred that it was all a 
mistake and she did not intend to give up her allegiance to 
China, This smoothed the matter over fur the time being, but 
when, a little later, the Emperor sent seventy bout loads of 
rice Fur the garrison at F’ynag-yaiig, 5 il 4 a seized the rice and 
drowned the crews of the boats, thus storing Up wrath against 
herself. The next year she attacked the fortress of Ko-sitng 
in Plk-je and 30,000 Chinese advanced to the support of the 
Pflk-je forces. A collision took place between them and the 
Silla army in which the Chinese were very severely handled, 
Tliis made the Emperor seriously consider the question of 
subduing Si!4a once fur all. He ordered that the Mat-gal 
people summoned to a joint invasion of thr insolent Silln 
nnd the result was that sevvii SiMa generals were driven back 
in turn and 2.000 troops made prisoner*. In this predicament 
there was nothing for the king to do but play the humble sup¬ 
pliant again. The letter to the Emperor praying for pardon 
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was written by the celebrated scholar Irn Gang-su. Bill it 
was not sUOCSESful, for we find that iti the following year the 
Chinese troops in tile north joined with the Mal-gal and Kh- 
ran tribes in making reprisals on Sil-la territory. This time 
however Sil-la was on the alert and drove the enemy back with 
great loss. She also sent a hundred war boats up the western 
coast to look after her interests in the north. At the same 
time she offered amnesty and official positions to Psk-je nobles 
who should come over to her side. 

We can scarcely escape the conviction that Sil-la had now 
become a military power of no mean dimensions. Mauv 
citizens of Ko-gu-ryu had come over to her and some of the 
Fak-je element that was disaffected toward the Chinese. All. 
in fact, who wanted to keep Korea for the Koreans and could 
put aside small prejudices anti jealousies, gathered under the 
Sil-la banners as being the hist chance of saving the peninsula 
from the octopus grasp of China. Sil-La was willing to be 
good friends with China—on her own terms; namely that 
China should let her have her own way in the jteninsnla, and 
that it should not be overrun by officious generals who con¬ 
sidered themselves superior to the king of the laud and so 
brought him into contempt among the people. 

At this time there was at the Chinese court a Sil-la envoy 
of high Tank named Kim In-mun. The Emperor offered him 
the throne of Sil-la. but loyalty to his king made him refuse 
the honor, In spite of this he was proclaimed King of Sil-la 
and was sent with three generals to enforce the claim. That 
Sil-la was not without power at thin time is shown by the fad 
that she proclaimed An-seung King of Pilk-je, an act that 
would have been impossible had she not possessed a strong 
foothold in that country. 

The war began again in earnest. The Chinese general. 
Vi tidn'liSug. iu two fierce encounters, broke the line of Sil-la 
defenses and brought the time-serving king to his knees again. 
One can but wonder at the patience of the Emperor in listen¬ 
ing to the humble petition of this King Murwmi who lmd 
made these promises time and again but only to break them 
as before. He was. however, forgiven and confirmed again in 
his rule. The unforlunte Kim fn-mun whom the Emperor 
had proclaimed King of Sil-la was now in a very delicate posi- 
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ticm and he wisely hastened back to China where lie was com¬ 
pensated for his disappointmcut hy being made u high official. 

Sit-la's actions were most inconsistent. for having just 
saved herself from condign punishment by abject submission, 
she nevertheless kept on absorbing Fik-je territory and reach¬ 
ing after Ko-gu-iyti territory as welL In view of this* the 
Emperor ordered the Chinese troop? ip the north to unite with 
tin- M algal and litmn forces and hold themselves in readiness 
to move at an hour s notice. They began operations by at¬ 
tacking the Chhn-sjOug Fortress but there the Silda forces were 
ovenvlieiniiiigty; successful. It is said that 6,ooo heads fell 
and tluii Sil-ln captured 30,000 (?) horses. This is hard to 
reconcile with the statement of the records that In the follow¬ 
ing year n Sll-la envoy was received at the Chinese, lout L and 
presented the compliments of the king- ft seems sure that 
SiL-b had now so grown in tne sinews of war that it was not 
easy For China to handle her at such long range. It may be 
luu that the cloud of Empress Wit's usurpation had begun to 
darken the horizon Of Chinese politics and that events at home 
absorbed all the attention of the court, while the army on the 
border was working practically on its own authority. 

A n_w kind of attempt to solve the border question was 
made when In 677 the Emperor sent the son of the eapttve king 
of Ku-gmryiG to found a little kingdom uu the Vain River. 
This might be called the Latter Ko-gn-iyn even as the FAk-jv 
of thnt day was called the Latter FiL-je. At the same time, a 
sou of the km Ffik-je king was sent to found a little kingdom 
.it Tft’ bfitag iu the north. He lived, however* in fear of the sur¬ 
rounding tribes and was glad to retire into the little Ko-gti- 
nil kingdom tiiai by lower down the -ilrmim. The record*, 
call this the "last 0 end uf PAkje. 

In 678 Sil-b made a northern capital at a place called 
Ptik-wun-ju^he capital ol Raug-wun Province. There a fine 
palace was erected- The king enquired of liis spiritual ad¬ 
viser whether he had letter change Ids residence to the new 1 
capital but not receiving sufficient encouragement. lie desist- 
ed t This monarch died in 681 bnt before he expired ht saic^ 
*TJq not waste the public money in building me a costly 
mausoleum. Cremate my body after the manner of the West. ' 
Tills gives u* an interesting due to Si Ida's knowledge of the 
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outside world* If t as some surmise, .\rab traders had com¬ 
mercial intercourse with the people of Sil-ta.it must have been, 
about this lime or a little earlier for this was the period of ihe 
greatest expansion of Arabian commerce. It is passible that 
the idea of cremation may have been received from ihem^al- 
though !tq m first to last there b not the slightest intimation 
that Western traders ever risked the coests of Sil 4 a. It is 
difficult to believe that; had there been any considerable deal¬ 
ings with die Arabs, it should not have been mentkwed in the 
records. 

The king 1 * directions were carried out and hbson, Chong- 
mynug, burned his body on a great stone by the Eastern Sea 
and gave the stone the name ■'Great King Stone/ 1 That 
the Emperor granted investiture to this new king shows 
that all the troubles S*ad been smoothed over. But from thi> 
time orij Chinese interest in the Korean peninsula seems to 
have died out altogether. The little kingdom oi letter Ko 
gu-ryO, which the Emperor had established on the border, no 
sooner got on a sound basis than it revolted and the Emperor 
had to stamp it out and banish its king to a distant Chmv.su 
provmcc. This, according to the records, was the “last end 
of Kogu-ryt>. It occurred in 6B2 A. D. 

Sil-la now held alt the land south of the Ta-dong River. 
North of that the country was nominally under Chinese con¬ 
trol but more likely was without special government. In 6h»* 
Slt-h took in hand the redistribution of the knd and the for¬ 
mation of provinces- ;tnd prefectures for the purpose of con¬ 
solidating her power throughout the peninsula. She divided 
the territory into nine provinces, making three of the original 
and three of that portion of the original Ro-gU-ryu 
that had fallen into her hands. The three provinces cor¬ 
respond ing to the original SiMa were (1) Ssii-bubju (the first 
itep in the transformation of the word Su ya-bul to Seoul). 12) 
Sam-yaiig'ju, now Vang-sau, i$) Ch'Bug-ju now Chin-ju. 
Those comprising the original P(tk-je were (1) Ung-ch'Bn-ju 
in the she north, Uj Wan-sm-ju in the south-went. (3) Mu- 
jjn-ju in the -south p now Kwangju, Qf that portion of Kq^ 
gu-ryii which Sib La had acquired, she made the three province 
(1) Han san-ju* now Seoul, (2) Mok-yak*ju T now Ch'un- 
ch'Qn. (3) Ha-sS-jir P now Kang-uetmg, These nine tianie^ 
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represent rather the provincial capitals than the provinces 
themselves. Besides these ini par taut centers there were +jo 
prefectures. Changes followed each other in quick succession. 
Former Ko-gii-iyll officials were given places of trust and 
honor : the former mode of salarying officials, by giving them 
tracts of land froui whose prodnee they obtained their emolu¬ 
ments, was changed, and each received au allowance of rice ac¬ 
cording to his grade; the administration of the state was put 
on a solid basis. 

One of the most far-reaching and important events of tiro 
reign was the invention of the ji-Jn. or set of terminations 
used in the margin of Chinese texts to aid the reader in Kore 
minting the syntax of the Chinese sentence. We must bear 
hi mind that tu those days reading was as rare an accomplish- 
merit in Sil-la as it was in England in the days of Chaucer. 
AH writing was done by the a-jan. who was the exact counter- 
par; of the “clerk” of the Middle Ages. The difficulty of 
construing the Chinese sentence and using the right suffixes 
-iva* so great that SOI-ch'ong, the son of the king's favorite 
monk, Wan-hyo, attempted a solution of the difficulty. Mak¬ 
ing a list of the endings in common in the vernacular -jJ" 
311 .la he found Chinese characters to correspond with the 
sounds of these endings. The correspondence was of two 
kinds * either the name of the Chinese character was the 
same as the Sil-la ending or the Stl-la tu ratting of the character 
was the same as the ending. To illustrate this let us take the 
case of the ending sat-ji, as in which has since beta 

shortened to ha-ji. Now. in n Chinese text nothing but the root 
idea of the word ka will be given and the reader must sup pi y the 
iai-ji which Is the ending. If then some arbitrary signs could 
be made to represent these endings and could be pul in the 
margin it would simplify the reading of Chinese in no small 
degree, It was done in this way ; There is a Chinese char- 
actor which the Koreans call p*> t, Chinese /to, meaning 
1 ‘white.'' One of the Si)-la definitions of this character is sal* 
ui-fa. It was the first syllable of this word that was used to 
represent the first syllable of the ending tal-ji. Notice that 
it was not the name of the character that was used hut the Sil 
ta equivalent, For the last syllable of the ending faA/i, how¬ 
ever. the Chinese character ji is used without reference to it* 
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sil-la equivalent. We find then in the yi~du as handed down 
from father to son by the a-yWf of Korea a means for dis¬ 
covering the connection between the Korean vernacular of to¬ 
day with that of the Sil-la people, Tt was indeed a clumsy 
tntthodi but the genius of Shl-ch'otig lav in his discovery of 
the need Of such a system and of the possibility of making 
one. h was a literary event of the greatest significance, ft 
was the first outcry against the absurd priiuitiveness of the 
Chinese ideograph) - , a plea for common sense. It was the 
first of three great protests which Korea has made against the 
use of the Chinese character. The other two will be examin¬ 
ed as they come up. This set of endings which SiU ch'tmg 
invented became stereotyped and through all the changes 
which the vernacular has passed the yi-dtt remains to-day what 
it was twelve hundred years ago. Its quaint sounds are to 
the Korean precis* Jy what I he stereotyped clerkly terms of 
England .src to us, as illustrated in such legal terms as lo ur/ t 
diktat and the like. There is an important corollary to thi* 
!act. The invention of the yi du indicates that the study of 
Chinese was progressing iti the peninsula and this system wus 
invented to supply a popular demand, It was in the interests 
of general education and as such marks an era in the literary 
life of the Korean people. The name of bul-oh‘ong is one of the 
most honored in the list uf Korean literary men 

The eighth century opened with the beginning of a new 
and important reign for Sil-la, SUng-dfik came to the throne, 
in “bi and was destined to hold the reins of power for thirty- 
five years Front the first, his relations with China were 
pleasant. He received envoys from Japan and returned tlu- 
compliment, and his representatives were everywhere well 
received. The twelfth year of his reign beheld the founding 
of the kingdom of Pal-hfi in the north. Tins was an event of 
great significance to StMa. The Song-mal family „f the Mal- 
gal group of tribes, under the leadership of KHl-gU] Chung- 
>iing, moved southward into the peninsula and settled near 
the original Ta-bflk Mountain, now Myo-byang San. There 
LUey gathered together many of the Ko-gu-ryn people and 
founded a kingdom which they called Chiu. It is said this 
kingdom was 5,000 li in circumference and that it contained 
300,000 houses. The remnants of the Pu-yfi and Ok-jii tribes 
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joinsi them aud a fotmiriablt kingdom sr®s lindcf the skillful 
tnunagameni if Kul-gOt Chung-sBng, He sent his son to 
China as a hostage and received imperial recognition and 
the title of King of Pal bfl. From that time the word Mal- 
giil disappears from Korean history and Fal-hS takes its 
place. 

During the next few years Sil-la made steady advance in 
civilization of the Chinese type. She imported from China 
pictures of Confucius and paid increased attention to that cult* 
The rvaler dock was introduced, the title Hu was given to the 
tjueen, the custom of approaching the throne by means of the 
nang-Stt or ‘'memorial'* was introduced. 

Meanwhile the kingdom i Pal-hit was rapid!;- spreading 
abroad its arms and grasping at everything in sight. China 
began to grow uneasy on this account and we tmd that in 734 
a Sil-la general. Kim Yun-juug went to China and joined a 
Chinese expedition against the Pal-hit forces. The latter Itad 
not only absorbed much territory in the north but had dared 
to throw troops across the \ctlow Sea and had gained a toot- 
hold OU the Shantung promontory. This attempt to chastise 
her failed because the season was so far advanced that the 
approach of winter interfered with tlie progress of the 
campaign. 

The story of the next century and a half is the story of 
Sil-la’s decline .and fall. The following is the list of omens 
which tradition cites as being prophetic of that event. A 
white rainbow- pierced the sun ; the sea turned to biood ; bail 
fell of the size of turns' eggs ; a monastery was shaken sixteen 
times by an earthquake ; a cow brought forth five calves at ■( 
little ; two suns arose together ; three stars fell and fought to¬ 
gether iu the palace ; a tract of land subsided fifty feet and 
the hollow filled with blue black water , a tiger came into the 
palace ; a black fog covered the land ; famines and plagues 
w(re common ; a hurricane blew over two of the palace gates, 
a huge boulder rose ou end and stood by itself ; two pagodas 
at a monastery fought with each other: snow felt iu Septem¬ 
ber; at Han yang (Seoul) a boulder moved a hundred paces 
all by itself; stones fought with each other; a shower oi 
worms fell; apricot trees bloomed twice in a year; .i whirl¬ 
wind started from the grave of Kim Yu-sin and stopped at the 
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grave of llyQk KQ-^e. These omen* were wittered thro ugh 
a strife of years but to the Korean they all point toward the 
coming catastrophe. 

It wns in 735 that the Emperor formally invested the king 
of isil-la with the right to rule as far north as the banks otthe 
Ta-dong River which mils by the wait of P'yhng-yang- It 
was a right he had long exercised but which had never before 
been acquiesced in by China, The custom of cremating the 
royal remains, which had been begun by King Mun-mu. was 
continued by his successors and in each case the ashes were 
thrown into Uw sea. 

The first mention of the casting of a belt iu Korea was in 
the year 754 when a bell one and one third the height of a 
man was cast. The records say it weighed 497.581 pounds, 
w hich illust rates the luxuriance of the oriental imagination. 

I11 757 the names of the nine provinces were changed. 
Sn-bul became Sang-ju. Sam-yaug became Yang-ju. Clriiug- 
}u became Kang-ju, Han-san became Hau-ju. Ha-si became 
Myuug-jn, L'ug-chon became Ctig-ju, Wan-san became (Jimri- 
ju. Mu-jin became Mu-;u, and Su-yak (called Mok-vak in the 
other list) was changed to Sufc-ju, Following hard*upon this 
came tlie change of the name of government offices. 

As rve saw at the first, Sib la never had in her the making 
of a first class power. Circumstances forced her into the field 
and helped her win, and for a short lime the enthusiasm of 
success made her beliew that she was a military power j but 
it was an illusion. She was one of those stated which would 
flourish under the fostering wing of some great patron but as 
for standing alone and carving out a career for herself, that 
was beyond her power. Only a few years had passed since 
she had taken possession of wdl-nigh the whole of the penin¬ 
sula and now we see her loni by internal dilutions and so 
weak that the first man of power who arose and shook h* 
*word at her doors made her fall to pieces like a house of cards 
u; us rapidly bring under review the events of the nest 

century [rom 7 to LQ &Sa*nil see whether the facts bear cot 

the statement* 

First a conspiracy wns aimed at the king and was led bv 
a courtier named Kim Chi-jong. Another man, Vang Sang, 
learned of U and promptly seined him and put him to death. 
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A very meritorious act one would -mv ; but he did it in order 
to put bis foot upon the same ladder, for he immediately turned 
idv.Kit and killed the King and queen and seated himself upon 
the throne. His reign of fifteen years contains only two im¬ 
portant events, the repcopling of P'yting-y&ug with citizens 
of Han-ya ng(Swnl), and the institution of written examina¬ 
tions after the Chinese plan. In 799 Chutj-ong came to the 
throne and was followed a year later by bis adopted son 
Ch'ung-njyilng. These two reigns meant uothitig to Sii-In ex¬ 
cept the reception of a Japanese envoy bearing gifts and an 
attempt at the repression of Buddhism. The building of 
monasteries and the making of gold and silver Buddhas was 
interdicted. It is well to remember that in all these long 
centuries no mention is made of a Korean envoy to Japan, 
though Japanese envoys came not infrequently to Sil-lo- 
Thcre i> no mention in the records of any request on the part 
of the Japanese for Buddhist books or teachers and there seems 
to be no evidence from the Korean standpoint to believe that 
Japan received her Buddhism from Korea. Geographically it 
would scetii probable tliat she might have done so but as a fact 
there is little to prove it. ft would, geographically speaking, 
be probable also that Japan would get her pronunciation of the 
Chinese character by way of Korea but as a matter of fact the 
two methods of the pronunciation of Chinese ideographs are 
at the very antipodes. The probability is that Japan received 
her knowledge both of Buddhism and of the Chinese diameter 
direct from China and not mainly bv way of Korea. 

The condition of Sil-la during this period of decline may 
he judged from the events winch occurred between the year-* 
*36 and S30 inclusive. King Su-jong was oh the throne and 
had ksteu ruling some eleven years, when, in S35 he died and 
his cousin Kyim-jing succeeded him. Before the year was 
out Kim Myflng a powerful official put him to death and 
put Cite Yung on the throne. The son of the murdered king, 
Yu-jcung. fled to OrDug-hft Fortress, whither many loyal 
soldiers flocked around him aud enabled him to take the field 
against the usurper. Kim Myu finding thaL affairs did not go 
to suit him killed the puppet whom he had put on the throne 
and elevated himself to that position. After N u-jeung, the 
rightful heir, had received large retnforcejcenis from various 
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sources, he attacked tile forces of this parvenu at Mu-jo and 
raised a victory. The young prince followed up this success 
by a sharp attack on the self-made king who fled fur his lift 
but was pursued and captured. Y'u-jeung then ascended the 
throne. This illustrates tile weakness of the kingdom, in that 
any adventurer, with uuly daring and nerve, could sei/.e the 
seat of power and hold it even so long as Kim Myutig did. 
The outlying provinces practially governed themselves. There 
was no power of direction, no power to bring swift punish¬ 
ment upon disloyal adventurers mid the whole attitude of the 
kingdom ius i ted insubordinatiou. In this reign there were 
two other rebellion?, which had to be pul down. 

The year 896 shows a bright spot tu a dark picture. The 
celebrated scholar Ch‘od Ch'Uwun appeared upon the scene 
He was born in isa-ryang. At the age of twelve he went to 
China to study ; at eighteen be obtained a high literary degree 
at the court of China. He travelled widely and at last returned 
to his native Laud where his erudition and statesmanship 
found instant recognition. He was elevated to a high position 
aud a splendid career lay before him ; but he was far ahead of 
his time ; one of those men who seem to have appeared a 
century or two before the world was ready for them. The low 
state of affairs at the court of Sil-la is proved by the intense 
hatred and jealousy which he unwittingly aroused. Me soon 
found it impossible to remain in office ; so he quietly withdrew 
to a mountain retreat and spent his time in literary pursuits 
His writings are to be found in tbr work entitled K^uu-jip 
He is enshrined ill the memory of Koreans as the very acme 
of liters rary attainment, the brightest flower of Sipn civilian- 
lion and without a superior in lh c annals of nil the kingdoms 
of the pen insula. .3 7 

Tradition asserts that signs began to appear and portents 
of tile fall of Sil-ta, King (Jhung-gang made a journev 
through the southern part of the country and returned bv 
boat, A dense fog arose which hid the Land. Sacrifice was 
offered to the genius of the sea, and the fog lif ted and a strange 
and beautiful apparition of a man appeared who accompanied 
the ex phi l ion hack to the capital and sang a song whose burden 
tvas that many wise mtn would die and that the capital would 
be changed. Chttng-gang died the next year and was sue 
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reeled by liis brother Chining who lived but a year and 
then made way for hLs sister who became the ruler of the land. 
Her name win Man. Under her rule the court morals fell to 
about as Low a point as was jKrssible. When her criminal in¬ 
timacy with a certain courtier, Eui-hong, was terminated by 
the death of the latter she took three or four other lovers At 
unce f raising them to high offices in the-stale and caring as 
little far the real welfare of the country as she did for her own 
fair fame. Things reached such a pass that the people lost 
patience with her and insulting placards were hung in the 
streets of the capital calling attention to the depth of infamy 
to which the court had sunk. 

It was in that the great bandit Yang-gft arose in the 
north. His right hand man was Kung-ye h and as he plays an 
important part in the subsequent history of Sil-lsi wc must stop 
long enough to give hi? antecedents The story of his rise 
is the story of the inception of the Kingdom of Ko-ryQ. It 
may be proper to dose the ancient history of Korea at this 
point and begin the medieval section with the events which 
led up to the founding of KoryO. 
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MEDIEVAL KOREAN HISTORY. 
From S90 to 1392 A. D. 


PART II 


n ED 1E V AL HISTORY, 
Chapter L 

Knu>(-yc .. rotec e tott tt,., .icwla_,Ch’<* ChSirfin . trite* . 

Wonti-j'.ia-origin, ., Kmijr-yc ...mlrautes U'luuj-^.u 

. pjriciuitiis fitmiielf Kits*; . . .Wanp-if.'nl Htfain promoted ..Sil-Ja 
cuttrt coimpl. prodauns himself a Rinhiha. .condition 

Of tilt pcinlcsuLi WlMlg-grti accused. .reltttei the thro fit ... 
forced U' take it . .Kimg-ye killed . . .prophecy , V/ang-ghi doet 
Jil&Ucc ..ICa-ryu orgsossted... Buddhist festival. ,. . . 

Ko-jyf* defeases . H . Kyflti-whtin becomes Wntg-tf -n't enemy .. 
wilt! tribes submit . , .China upholds Kyaii-whQu „.. toWjuip- 

g-«n. + J loots tile capital of Sil-la. . .Ko-ryrt troops repute . .war 
r , WanfE-^in Ttdt» Sil-la. improvements , Kytln-whhii^ hi±\ 
aland.,. imprl^oticd by bin sons conns to Song~do Sibla es- 
pires_lier lasE king coidh to Song-do .. Wcui|px »'* gciierp<ratjy- 

Ktmg-ye was the sou of King Hon-gang by a concubine. 
He was born usl the least auspicious day uf the year, the fifth 
of the fifth moon. He had several teeth when lie w.ts Imwo 
which made hi* arrival the less lvdootne* T it- King ordered 
the child tip be destroyed ; so it vras thrown out of the window. 
But the nurse rescued it and carried it to a place uf safety 
where she nursed it and provided for its bringing up. As she 
was carrying the child to this place of safety she accidentally 
put out one of its eyes. When he reached tram's estate be 
fx-came a monk: under the name of Sdn-jang. He wo* by na¬ 
ture ill fitted for the monastic life and soon found himself in 
the camp of the bandit Ki-whQu at Chiik-ju. Soon lie began 
to consider himself ill-treated by his new master atid deserted 
him, finding his way kter to the camp uf the bandit Yang-gil 
at Puk*yrOti now Wtiii-jn. A considerable number of men at 
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com pan led him. Here his talents were belter appreciated nud 
he was pul in command of a goodly lores with which he won 
overcame the districts of Ch'un-ch uu. NA-suitg. Ubo and 
Q jin. From this time Kung-ye steadily gained in power 
until he quite eclipsed his master. Marching into the west 
ern part of SiMa he look ten districts and went into permanent 
camp. 

The following; year another robber. KyOn-whOu, made 
head against Sil-lu in the southern part of what is now Kyiliig- 
sang Province* lit was a Sang jn man. Havingseized Che 
district of Mn-jn he proclaimed tuniself King of Southern Sil- 
lu. His name was originally Yi but when fifteen years of age 
he had changed it to Kyfin. He had been connected with the 
Sil-la army and had risen step by step and made hints-if ex¬ 
tremely useful by his gr*ai activity in the field. Whan, how¬ 
ever, the state of Si Mu became so corrupt as to be a by-word 
among all good men , he threw off his allegiance to her. gathered 
about him a band of desperate criminals, outlaws and other 
disaffected persons and began the conquest of the south and 
west. In a month he had a following of 5*000 men. He found 
he had gone loo far in proclaiming himself King and so modified 
lus tide to that of plaster of Men and Horses," It is said 
of him that once, while still a small child, his father bring 
busy in the fields and his mother at work behind the house, 
a tiger came along and the child sucked milk from its udder. 
This accounted for hts wild and fierce nature. 

At this time the great scholar Ch'i-wdti. whom we 

have mentioned, was living at of Pu-sHtig. Recognizing 
the abyss of depravity into which the state was falling he 
formulated ten rules for the regulation of the government and 
sent them to Queen Man. She' read and praised them but 
look no means to put them in force, Ch'oG could no longer 
serve a Queen who made light of the counsels »>f her most 
worthy subjects and, throwing up hi^ position, retire to 
Kwangju in Nam san and because a hermit. After that he 
removed to Ping san in Kang-ju. then toChTing yang Monas¬ 
tery in HyGp-JU, then to Sang-gye Monastery at CbS-ri San 
but finally made his permanent koute at Ka-ya San where he 
lived with a few other choice spirits. It was here that be 
wrote his autobiography in thirteen volumes. 
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In Sg6 Kung-ye began operating in the north on a larger 
ncale. He took ten districts near Ch'libwEfn and put them hi 
charge of his voting lien tenant Wang-gfin who was destined to 
become the founder of ft dynasty. We must now retrace our 
steps in order to ted of the urigm of this celebrated man. 

Wang-yUng* a large-minded and ambitious tuan, lived In 
the town of Song-sk. To him a sou was born in the third 
year of King Him-gaug of SiL-k, A. D. £78. The night the 
boy was born a Luminous cloud stood above the house and 
made it as bright as day, so tilt story runs. The child had a 
very high forehead and a square chin, and he developed rapid¬ 
ly, His birth had long since been prophesied by a monk 
named Tosun who told Wang-yimg, as he was* building his 
house, that within its waits a great man would be bom* As 
the monk turned to go \\ r ang-yung called him track and re¬ 
ceived from him a Letter which he was ordered to give to the 
yet unborn child when he should be old enough to read* The 
contents are link no wn but when the boy reached his seven¬ 
teenth year the same monk reappeared and became his tutor, 
instructing him especially in the art of war. He showed him 
also how to obtain aid from the heavenly powers, how to sac¬ 
rifice to the spirits of mountain and stream so as to propitiate 
them. Such b the tradition that surrounds the origin of the 
youth who now in the troubled days of Sil-La found a wide 
field for the display of his martial skill. 

Kung-yc first ravaged the country from Palr-wfin to A- 
-jilda, with boM followers. He there assumed the title of 
"‘Great General/* Then he reduced all the country about 
Xnng-ch'iiu, Han-sau. Kwan-nfl and Ch H Dbwmi. By this time 
his force had enormously increased and his fame had spread ini 
and wide* All the wild tribes beyond the Ta-dong River did 
obeisance to him. But these successes soou began to turn his 
head. He styled himself *'Prince M and began to appoint 
prefects to various places. He advanced Wang-gtfn to .1 high 
position and made him governor of Song-do. This he did at 
the instigation of Wang-yung who sent him the following 
enigmatical advice - "If you want to become King of Cho^ 
sthi p Suk-siu and Pyrrpdmn you must build a wall a\mrt Song-du 
and make my son governor/” It was immediately done, and in 
this way 'Wa tig-grin was provided with a place for his capital. 
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In 897 the profligate Queen Man of SiiMn handed the 
government over to her adopted sun Vo and retired. Thi* 
change gave opportunities on every side for the rebels to ply 
their trade, Kung-ye forthwith seized thirty more districts 
north M the Han River and £yBn-'vhf:n established bis htad- 
iiuarter* at Wan-san* now ChBti-ju and called his kingdom 
New Frtk-je. Wang^gfiu, in the name of knug-yc, seized al¬ 
most the w r hole of the territory included in the pr±s*iii prov¬ 
inces of Kyung-gcui and Ch’ung-ch Gng_ Finally in 901 
kung-ye proclaim!*! himself king and emphasised it by slash¬ 
ing with a sword the picture of the king of Sti-la which hung 
in a moi last cry. 1 \ vr p yea rs later Wan g-g' in in o ved south ward 
into what is now ChUl-la Province and soon came in contact 
with the forces of KyGn-whun H In these contests the young 
Wsug-gou was uniformly successful. 

Til 905 Kung-ye established his capital at Ch fe U-wilii hi 
the present Kang-wuu province and named hi* kingdom Mq- 
jiit and the year was called JfuL Then he distributed the 
office* among his followers. By this time all the north and 
east had joined the standards of Kung-ye and Wanggmi even 
to within 150 miles of LheSil-la capita 1, The king and court of 
Sil-Ia in despair. There was no army with which to take 
the field and all they could do was to d^fau J th: position thty 
had a&best they could and hope that kynug-yeand Kyflri-whPii 
might destroy each other. In 909 Kung-yc called Sil la ' The 
kingdom to be Destroyed* a ml set Wang-gut as military 
governor of all the .south-west* Here be pursued an active 
policy, now biting out ships with which to subjugate the 
neighboring islands and now leading the attack on Kyilii- 
whOn who always suffered in the event. His army was a 
model of military precision and order. Volunteer* flocked to 
his standard- He was recognised as the great leader uf the 
da}\ When, at Iast H Na-ju fell into the hands of the young 
Uaug-grai, Ky un-whim decided on a desperate venture and 
suddenly appearing before that town laid siege to it. Alter 
ten day* of unsuccessful assault he retired but Wang-gnu 
followed and forced an engagement at Mok-p’o, now Vftng- 
xin-p o t and gave him tfudj tt whipping that he was fain to 
escape alone and unattended. 

Meanwhile Ktmg-y^s character was developing. Cruelty 
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and capriciousiiess became more and more his dominant quali^ 
ties. Waug-g-'ti never acted more wisely than in keeping as 
far as possible from the court of his master. His rising' fame 
would have instantly roused the jealousy of Kimg-ye* 

Sil-la had apparently adopted the principle "Let us eat 
atid be merry Ear to-morrow we die. 11 Debauchery ran rife at 
the court and sapped what little strength wits Left, Among 
the courtiers was one of the better stamp and when he found 
that the king preferred the counsel of his favorite concubine 
to his own, he took occasion to use a sharper argument in 
the form of a dagger, which at a blow brought her down from 
her dizzy eminence. 

In i Kling-ye changed the name of his kingdom to Tfl- 
bong, li is probable that this was because of a strong Bud¬ 
dhistic tendency that had at this lime quite absorbed him. He 
proclaimed himself a Buddha, called himself Mt-ryElk-pul, 
made both his sons Buddhists, dressed as a high priest and 
wtiu nowhere without censers. He pretended to teach the 
tenets of Buddhism, He printed a book, and put a monk 
to death because he did not accept it as canonical The 
more Kuiig-ye dabbled in Buddhism the more did all military 
matters devolve upon Waug-g^n, who from a distance beheld 
with amazement and concern the dotage of hb master. At 
his own request he was always sent to a post far removed from 
the court. At last Kutig-ye became so infatuated Thai he 
seemed little better than a mad in an. He heated an iron to 
a white heat and thrust it Into his wife's womb because slit 
continually tried to dissuade him from hb Buddhistic notions. 
He charged her with being an adultress. He followed this up 
by killing both his sons and many other of the people near his 
person. He was hated as thoroughly as he was feared. 

The year q id was one of the epochal years of Korean his- 
tor>\ The stale of the peninsula was as follows. In the south- 
fc^t, the reduced kingdom of Sil-la, prostrated by her own e.* 
Ceases, without an army* and yet in her very supine ness run¬ 
ning to excess of riot, putting off the evil day and trying to 
drown regrets in further debauchery. In the central eastern 
portion „ the little kingdom of Ktmg-ye who Itad now become a 
tyrant and a madman. He had put his whole army under the 
hand of a young, skillful, energetic and popular man who had 
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gained the esteem of all classes. In the south-west was an¬ 
other sporadic state under KvEin-whiln who was a fierce un¬ 
scrupulous baud it + at swords points with the rising Wang-gon. 

Suddenly Kung-ye awoke to the reality of his portion. 
He knew he was hated by all aud that W»ug-g 5 n was loved 
by a 3 J, and he knew too that the array was wholly estranged 
from himself and that everything depended upon what course 
the young general should pursue* Fear> suspicion and jeal¬ 
ousy mastered him and he suddenly ordered the young gener¬ 
al up to the capital. Wang-gdn boldly complied, knowing 
doubtless by how slender a thread hung his fortunes. When 
lie entered his master's presence the Utter exclaimed ' You 
conspired against me yesterday." The young man calmly 
Hiked how* Kung-ye pretended to know it through the power 
of 3 ] is sacred office as Buddha. He said “Wait, T will again 
consult the hnier consciousness/ ' Bowing his head he pre¬ 
tended to be Guilt in tin big with his inner self- At this moment 
one Of the clerks purposely dropped his pen 1 Setting it roll 
near to the prostrate from of Wang-gun. As the clerk stooped 
to pick it up. he whispered in Wang-gbn*s ear "Confess that 
you have conspired/ p The young man grasped the situation 
at once. When the mock Buddha raised tub head and repeat¬ 
ed the accusation Wang-gfm confessed that it was true. The 
King was delighted at this, for he deceived himself into be¬ 
lieving that he actually had acquired the faculty of reading 
men's minds. This pleased him su greatly that he readily 
forgave the offence and merely warned the young man not to 
repeat it* After this lie gave Wang-ghi rich gifts and had 
more confidence in him than ever. 

But the officials all besieged the voting general with cu- 
treaties to crush the cruel and capricious monarch and assume 
the reins of government him self. This lie refused to do. for 
through it alE v he was faithful to his master. But they said 
“He has killed hi- wife and his sons and we will all fall a prey 
to his fickle temper unless you come to our aid. He is worse 
than the Emperor Chu/ f Wang-gm, however, urged that SL 
ivas the worst of crimes to usurp a throne. “But 11 wild they 
'*h it not much worse for us all to perish? If out does uot 
impiove the opportunity that heaven provides it is o sin." 
He was unmoved by this casuistry and stood his ground firm- 
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ly. At Inst even bis wife joined in urging tttn to by aside fab 
foolish scruples and she told the officials to take him by force 
□nd carry him to thepnkce, whether he would or not. They 
did so, and bearing him in their arms they burst through the 
palace gate and called upon the wretch ICting-ye to make room 
for their chosen king. The terrified creature fled naked but 
was caught at Pu-yrmg, now P‘yring-gang, and beheaded. 

Tradition says that this was all in fulfillment of a proph¬ 
ecy which was given in l tie form of an enigma, A Chinese 
merchant bought a mirror o i a Sil-la man and in the mirror 
could be seen th=se words: M Between thre^ waters—God 
sends his son to Chin and Ma—First seJxe a hen aud then a 
duck—in the year Ki-ja two dragons will arise, one in a green 
forest and’tine east of black metal/ r The merchant presented 
it to Kung-ve who prked it highly and sought everywhere for 
ibe solution of the riddle. At '; - : the scholar Song Hau-hong 
solved is for him xis follows, ,H The Chin and Ma mean Chin- 
ban and Muhan. The hen is Kye-ritn (Sil-la)* The duck ts 
the Am-Bok (dock-blue) River. The green forest Is pme tree 
or Song-do (Pine Tree Capital) and black metal is Ch'ul wOu 
(ChUl is metal). So a king in Song-do must arise fWang- 
gdoj and a king in Ct/ffhwiiii must fall (Kung-ye). 

Wang-gdn began by bringing to summary justice the 
creatures of Kuug-ye who seconded him In his cruelty; some 
of them were killed and some were imprisoned. Everywhere 
the people gave themselves up to festivities and rejoicings.’ 3 ® 

But the ambitious general, Whan Sou-gib took advantage 
of the unsettled state of affairs to raise att insurrection. 
Entering the palace with a baud of desperadoes he suddenly 
entered the presence of Wang-g-m who was without a guard. 
The King rose from his vral s and looking the traitor iu the 
face said "T am nut King by niy own desire or request.. You 
nil made me King, ll was heaven's ordi nance and you can¬ 
not kill me. Approach anti try/* The traitor thought that 
the King had a strong guard secreted near by aud turning fled 
from the pakce. He was caught and bah railed- 

Waug-g m sent message to all the bandit chiefs and invit¬ 
ed them to join the new movement, atid soon from all skL-s 
they came in and swore allegiance to the young king. Kyun- 
when* however, held aloof and sought for means to put down 
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the new power. Wang-gfia set to work to establish bis king¬ 
dom on a firm basis. He changed the official system and es¬ 
tablished a new set of official grades. He rewarded those who 
had been true to him and remitted three years" revenues. He 
altered the revenue Laws, requiring the people to pay much 
less than heretofore* manumitted over a thousand slaves and 
gave them goods out of the royal storehouses with which to 
make a start in life. As P + yung-y&iig waft the ancient capital 
of the country be sent one of the highest officials there 
governor. And he finished the year with a Buddhist festival, 
being himself a Buddhist of a mild type- This great annual 
ftrslival is described as follows:—There was an jnormous lan¬ 
tern* hung about with hundreds of others, under a tent made uf 
a net-work of aUk cords. Music was an important dement. 
There were also representations of dragons, birds* elephant-* 
horses, carts and boats. Dancing was prom merit and there 
were in all a hundred forms of entertainment. Each official 
wore the long flowing sleeves and each carried the ivory memo 
tablet. The king sat upon a high platform and watched the 
entertainment. 

The next year he transferred his court to Song-do which 
became the permanent capital?^ There he built his palace and 
also the large merchants" houses and shups iu the center u i 
the city. This latter act was in accordance w ith the ancient 
custom of granting a raonoply of certain kinds of trade and 
using the merchants as a source of revenue when a sudden 
need for money arose, lie divided the dtv into five wards and 
established seven military stations. He ai*u established a 
secondary capital at Cb'iil-wOu* the present Ch'Un ch fui, and 
called it Tong ju. The pagodas and Buddhas in both the 
capitals Were regilded and put in good order. The people 
looked with some suspicion upon these Buddhistic tendencies 
buL he told lIiuiu that the old customs must not be eliangcd ton 
rapidly. For the kingdom had need uf tile help of the -spitit& in 
order to become thoroughly established, and that when that 
was accomplished they oauld abandon the religion os soon as 
they pleased, Here was his grand mistake. He riveted upon 
the state a baneful influence which was destined to drag It into 
the mire and eventually bring it to ruin. 

Tb 920 Sib-Jo first recognised koryQ a* □ kingdom 
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and sent an envoy with presents to the court at Song-do. 

Wimg-gfin looked out for the interests of the people in the 
distant part*c of the country as well as for those near the cap¬ 
ital. In order to break the force of the attacks of the wiki 
people bayoud the Tu-tnati River he built a wall across the 
northern border of Ham-gyfing Province, ft is slid to haw 
1k.ch <>og /i tong. But there was n still stronger enemy on the 
south. Kvuu-whun had by this time come tose^ that he had no 
hope of overcoming the voting kingdom of Roryu and so he 
bin it his energies to the securing of his position against tiu- 
daugcr of intL-rferaiice. especially in his plans against Sil-la, 
For this reason ho sant a messenger to Song-do with prmerits 
:irsd tried to make friends with his old time enemy. Hia ness 
move was to attack Si M a, Wang-g-lu took up the cudgels in 
support of the king of Sil-lii and by so doing sjeured thi last¬ 
ing enmity of the bandit who from this lime determined upon 
war without quarter against his northern enemy. Waiig-g^n 
said to the Sil-la envoys. r Sil-h has time treasures : the nine 
storey pagoda, the Buddha six times the height of a man, and 
the jade licit. As long ns these three remain intact Sal-La will 
stand. The first two are iti Sil-Ia, Where i- the jade belt V 
The envoy answered that he did not know, whereupon Wang- 
g ai blamed him sharply and sent him home. When Silk* 
finally felb the jade licit passed into the hands of Wa»g-g6n. 

lit 921 the Mal-fpl tribe, Heuk-su, made a treaty with 
Wang-gun r This bears evidence Lo the rapidly growing power 
of the young king. The Hvlik-su Ha-L-gal were th^ most 
leered of all the s-ini savage tribes of the north. The follow¬ 
ing year the Kit-tun, usually called Kifat* in Chinese historic, 
followed the example of the tleuk-su people by sanding nn 
envoy with presents. Tt was not till 933 that Wauggdn 
1 bought fit to send an envoy to Chinn toolfrr hiscotopi 1 meats. 

When the last king of Sil-ki, hut one* ascended the 
throne in 924 important events were following thick nui fast 
upon each other Sil-la was now vj vvjik th&t-thc r-.c-ir S say 
tht king had nothing left but his genealogy. Kyun-vlAn 
^-ent .1 force to begin operations against Koryu . but without 
mlcv-. s and in the following y- ir WiEiy-g m retaliated With 
-tich g. i<S '-ncctss that Kyuti-whuu vv.i'- fain -rml hhwjn to 
Soug~do a& a hostage. He thus boutxl himself to k«p the 
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peace. Having done this he sent to China desiring to secure 
backing against Koryu. TIk' Emperor so far complied as to 
confer upon him the title of King of P*k-jt, thus following 
the tittle honored policy of pitting one power against 
another, 

The year 926 saw the first envoy come from the kingdom 
of T'am-na on the island of Quelpart, He arrived at thr 
capital of Koryii, where he was well received. The fame of 
Wang-gdn was spreading far and wide among the northern 
tribes. The Koran. or Kitan tribe, having overcome the 
F&t-ha tribe, made overtures to Waug-gim relative to annexa- 
tiou. These advances were cordially responded to but we are 
not informed that the union was actually effect .d. 

Kyun-whun, who was at this time on the island CbuJ 
yong-do, sent a present of horses to Wang-gon but a few days 
later he found a book of prophecy which said that in the year 
when he should send a gift of horses to Song-do his power 
would come to au end. He therefore sent a swift messenger 
begging Wang-gun to return the gift. The King laughed 
Long and loud when he saw this message and good-naturedly 
sent back the horses. 

The last King of Stf-la, Kyiiug-suii, ascended the throne 
111 927. It happened or this wise; Kyun-whnn was keeping 
up a double fight, one against Wa tig go is and the other, an 
offensive one, against Sil-la. He was badly defeated in an 
engagement with Koryu forces but had good success in his 
other venture. He burned and pillaged right up to the g.il^ 
of Sil-Ia's capital, aud, while a SiJ-lu envoy was posting tt 
Soug-do to ask for aid. entered the city with a picked baud 
Of men. Succor in the shape of 10,000 Koryii troops was on 
its way but came too late. At the hour when Kyun-whffii en¬ 
tered the city the king, his son. the queen and many of the 
courtiers were feasting at Fo-suk summer-house. When the 
unwelcome news arrived, there was no time for preparation. 
The king and queen fled south without attendants. The 
palace women w ere seized and the palace occupied. The king 
was soon run to earth and was compelled to commit suicide 
Kyuii-whun ravished the queen and delivered over the palace 
women to the soldiery. The palace was looted and the entire 
hand, sated with excess and debauchery , and loaded down 
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with the treasures of the police. Flirted bock on the home¬ 
ward rood. But not until Kyhu-whfiu had appointed u rtlti- 
live of the murdered king to succeed him. 

When Wang-gou heard of These atrocities, he hastened 
forward his troops and overtook the army of Kyihi-whun in 
O-dong forest where a sharp engagement ensued. For sonic 
reason, whether it be localise the soldiers of Kyun-wjihu 
were more hnnilmr with the locality or because the Kory it sol¬ 
diers were exhausted by their tong for™! march, the assault 
was unsttoccfiafrtl and the Koryii forces withdrew. This was 
doubly unfortunate for it not only did not punish the ruffi¬ 
ans for their atrocities at Lite Sil-ta capital but it inspired them 
with confidence in their own power. Shortly after this Kyiin- 
vvhun sent o letter to Wnnggmi saying *T became SiUla's 
enemy because she sought aid from you. Yon have no muse 
for warring against me. It is likes dog chasing a rabbit ; 
hoLh are tired out to no purpose. It is like a king fisher try¬ 
ing to catch n clam . when he thrusts his hill into the shell ihe 
clam closes it and lie finds- himself caught 1 \ To this epistle 
Waug-gnit replied “Your actions at the 3114a capital are so 
outrageous Lhat I cannot endure the thought of any cuin- 
prnmisc.% Your present Course will lead you to speedy ruin". 

E la ted over his successful repulse of YVa tig-gnu's army* 
Kyiln ivhuEL ^took the field the following year, with a strong 
force, and was prepared to assume the offensive. He assault¬ 
ed and Look two KoryO fortresses and even, at one time, sur¬ 
rounded Wang-g^ri in ClTNng-ju and caused him no Ititie 
anxiety. In the kittle which followed KyCin-whun lost three 
hundred men and was pirated leick* thus freeing ihe king 
from an embarrassing position ; but before the campaign was 
over Kyfm-wbLiu scored another victory by capturing the 
district of Qk'ChTm, In bis next campaign he was still mic- 
cessfuh and Etii Fortress fell into lii* hands and he killt>J the 
general in charge Here his successes ended, for Wtmg-guu 
awoke to the necessity of using strong measures against him. 
T3ie following year Koryn forces inflicted a crushing defeat 
upon Ur- southern leader, at Ail-dong. The light had lasted 
all dny mid neither side had gatuod any advantage, but Lhat 
night a picked Liand of Koryu men ascended Hog's fiend 
Mountain mid made a rush down down upon the unsttspert- 
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mg camp of the enemy, causing a panic and o stampede in 
which eight thousand men were killed. Kyun-whuu himself 
sought safety in flight. Tints seemed conclusive and all the 
countryside sent in their allegiance to the victors. A hund¬ 
red and tew districts tti eastern Korea came over to Watig- 
g«n in a body. D&gekt Island, or UMeUng as the Koreans 
call it, sent presents to KoryQ. 

The next year after these stirring events, namely 931. 
Wang-gOn made a visit to Sil-la taking with lilm an escort of 
only fifty soldiers. The king of Sii-b came out to meet him 
and they feasted there at the meeting-place together. The 
king of Sil-la lamented the smallness and weakness of his 
kingdom and deplored the ravages of Kyun-whun. The evils, 
he said, were beyond estimation; and he broke down and 
wept. The courtiers did the same and even Woiig-piii could 
scarce restrain his tears. After this they had a friendly talk 
and the king of Koryti remained as a guest for some twenty 
days. As he left the capital of Sil-la Ihe people vied with 
each other in doing him honor. Poor old Sil-la had gone out 
Of fashion aud the minds of all men were turned Koryh-ward. 

Wang-gon had a strong predilection for F'yflng-yang, the 
ancient capital of the country. He had already established a 
school there with professorships of literature, medicine mid 
incantation. He now in 932 conceived the project of moving 
his capital northward to that place. To this end he erected 
barracks there for his troops and was making other prepara¬ 
tions for the change, when he was dissuaded from it hy xa mc 
eviUnnens. A great wind blew down some of the houses in 
P'yung.yung and. so the story goes, a lieu became a cock. 
These portents made it impossible to carry out the plan. It 
was about this time that he built a guest-house outside the 
walls of Song-do to be used as a reception hall for envoys and 
messengers from the wild tribes of the north, Suspicion as 
to the object of their coming may hove made it seem undesir¬ 
able to allow them to enter the city proper, or it may have 
been simply to impress them with the importance of the place. 

Kyuu-whun's right hand man came and swore allegiance 
even though, at the time, his two sons anti his daughter were 
hostages in the hands of his former master. When Kyun- 
wbiin heard of it he burned the first son alive and would im Ve 
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treated the second son and the daughter in like manner had 
they not effected their escape to a retreat where they lay in 
hiding till lus death. This desertion seems to have roused 
the old man's irt h and he longed for the din of battle once 
more. He could stiff command a considerable force ; SO he 
entered upon another campaign and as usual was at first suc¬ 
cessful. He seized three districts in the east country and set 
fire to a large number of towns. It was not until the next 
year that Wang-gfm scut an expedition against him. This 
W5is tinder the command of Gen, Yu Gon-pTl, whom the king 
had banished but bad pardoned and recalled because of his 
lively efforts while in exile to raise a company of soldiers. He 
never seemed to know when he was beaten. He routed the 
forces of Kynu-whiin and returned m triumph to Soii£*do, 
whore he was hailed as the savior of the people. We may 
judge from this that Kyuii-whun was stiff considered form id- 
able. In another fight Gen. Yu captured seven of KyEln* 
Whim’s captains and one of hi^ ions as wel L 

As things seemed quid now, the king made a royal prog¬ 
ress through the north and west, helping the poor, inspect- 
ing fortresses, supplanting unpopular prefects; but when he 
got back he found hi* old enemy stiff active, and at Un-ju he 
had his Last great fight wiLh him. In this struggle three 
thousand of the enemy were killed and thirty-two fortresses 
were :aketi. The year 935 A* IX is another mile stone in 
Korean history. It marks the end of a dynasty which lacked 
but eight years of completing n millennium. But we must 
relate the events of the year in order. Kyun-whim had many 
concubines and more than ten sons. Of the latter the fourth 
mimed Kenm-gnttg, was the one he loved the best, a boy of 
robust body and great intelligence. The old man passed by 
his other sous and named this one ns his successor. This of 
course made trouble at once. The first son, Ssn-geum, led a 
conspiracy and the old gentleman was seized and imprisoned 
in Kciim-san monastery, the young Kettm-gmig was put to 
death and Htu-geum ascended the insecure throne of his 
father, now doubly insecure, since it had lost the masterly 
genius which of late years had been its only support. But old 
Ryun-whSti bod not played his last card. After three months 
imprisonment he succeeded in getting his guards drunk {jolly 
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mil 1 it ft those) and escaped to Ka-ju from which point he had 
the colossal impudence lo send a letter to Wang-g'ia stir* 
rendering and asking for asylum in Koryfl against his own 
son. It was granted and soon a ship of war arrived with a 
hit'll official tin board to escort the grey old wolf of tile eolith 
to the KoryEt capital, where he was received as a guest, given 
a comfortable house and plenty of servants and the revenues 
of Yang-in prefecture, h rotn that point we may believe that 
he waited patiently to see the overthrow of his sous. 

Hut these are small events compared with what followed. 
The king of Sil-Ia determined to abdicate and bund over the 
remnant of his kingdom to Wsmg-gon, When he broached 
the matter to his officials uo man raised his voice. Thcv 
could not assent and they knew there was uo use in demur¬ 
ring. The crown prince urged his father to submit the question 
to the (Hiopie and to abide by their decision, but the king waft 
determined and so scut a letter lo Song-do offering to lay his 
scepter at the feet of Wang-gnn. The crown prince was 111 
despair, refused to see his father, retired to a mountain re¬ 
treat mid rate coarse food as a token of his grief. He died 
there of chagrin and sorrow. 

Waug-gon answered by sending one of the highest offic¬ 
ials lo escort the ex-king to Song-do, The royal procession 
was ten miles long, as it slowly wound its way out of the 
deserted city amidst the clamorous grief of Lhe people. 
Watig-gon met him in person at the gate of Song-do. He did 
not want the ex-king to bow to him but the courtiers lmd 
decided that as the country could have but one king this must 
be done- So the new arrival did obeisance. Wang-gijn gave 
him his daughter to wife and made him prime minister, set 
□side the revenues of an entire district to his use and con¬ 
ferred high rank upon the Sil-k courtiers. 

And so ended the ancient kingdom of SiMa which had 
existed for 99* years, from 5; B. C. to 935 A. D, Her line of 
kings included fifty-six names, which gives an average of 
about eighteen years to each reign. From that day the capi- 
tal of SiMa was culled simply by the name Kyffag-ju, We 
believe that history shows lew instances of greater generosity, 
forbearance, delicacy and tact than are shadowed forth in the 
life of this same Waug-gdn. Does history show a nobler act 
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than that of providing a cctnfortable home where his old 
enemy KyGn-wh&n might spend Ms last days in comfort 
and ease f Does it show more delicacy than was shown by 
WflRg-gou when he took every means to cover the chagrin of 
the retiring king of KiL-Li by treating him as a royal guest? 


Chapter II. 

Kyuu-w'hftn's sons defeated Buddhist teachers from China .. The 
Emperor rrCngtiixea Koryti, , . W*jQ£-gAtt refuses |o treat with the 
Kittins . makes ten rule*.. . kin*; imtrries Ids sister plot detec¬ 
ted. . , pranical Siioguaaie. . . Btttf dhlaili fluuriisb.es .., Pyunjj-yaiTtK 
. CliiDatnen take ofiiee in Koryu. . slavery.. . .cxaihseiuUuhs. 
Chines fjivoriril . ufFicml gumienu- . .incapable king ,, ntra* 
presiduti,,. reform a . .Confucianism Kitnn growing .. bureau 
af hbtiar^ inearg.ftllifttJ . .ecptililuiuoi between CunfLHdnnircn aunt 
llllddhiotl l^k i? banished . quarrel vsritb Ktt4ii .CiUiteviiird 
tlimpute China refuses mid the provinces . the 'Em¬ 

peror' Hi Kitan gives the king lnwtdttife... .Jint Coinage, . tv 
Jumis . . conspiracy Brinhed. 

Before leaving the kingdom of Sil-la to be swallowed up 
in antiquity we must notice a fcw corollaries, We will notice 
that Sihla was the fir^t power to gain the control of Hie whole 
peninsula. It was the language of SiMo that became at least 
the official language of the entire country. The vj-r«, or 
system of diacritical marks, tended to stereotype the agglufcb 
native eliding^, ws that we find to-day the general character¬ 
istics running through the grammar of Korean arc those 
which chamctertecd the language or ancient Sil-la, This fact, 
dearly grasped, poes a long way toward opening a way for 
the solution of the question at the origin of the language. 

As i he year 936 opens we see king Wang-gun with Ifs 
two former rival*, the peaceful one and the warlike one. gath¬ 
ered Under his \ving h and the only dusid upon his horizon 
the altitude of Kyuu-whihis sous in the south. This was 
*oott settled. The Ling in company with KyOn-whOiu at the 
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head of an army of S7.000 men, marched southward and en¬ 
gaged the pitiable force that was all the malcontents could flow 
muster. When they saw this tremendous army approaching 
and knew that Kyiln-wliOn was there in person, surrender 
was immediate. Waag-gun’s first demand was 'where is5in- 
geuiu?” He was told that he was in a fortress in the moun¬ 
tains with a small force and was prepared to fight to a finish. 
He was there attacked and 3.300 uien were taken and 3,700 
killed, which shows how desperate the battle was. Sin-geimi 
and his two brothers were captured. The two other sous of 
Kyfln-whilti were executed, because they had driven their 
father away, but Singeum in some way showed that lie had not 
been a principal actor in tliat disgraceful scene and so escaped 
what we may well believe was merited punishment. There on 
the field the old mail Kyflu-whun died. It is said that his 
death was caused by chagrin that Sin-geunj was not killed 
with his brothers. 

It whs in 93S that Wang -grin went outside the walls of 
the capital to meet a celebrated monk named Hong-bum, who 
had come originally from Chuu-cb'tik monastery in the land 
of SO-y&k. 

All this time interesting reforms were in progress. The 
names of all the prefectures throughout the country were 
changed. This has always been customary in Korea with a 
change of dynasty. The next year, 939, the new king 
of KoryO was formally recognized by the Emperor who scut 
and invested him with the insignia of royalty. The crown 
prince of T'atn-na, on Quel part, came and did obeisance at 
the court of Kory a, A redistribution of the fanning lauds 
throughout the country was effected, by which, the records 
say, the worthy received more while others received less. It 
would be interesting to know’ in what way the test of worthi¬ 
ness was applied, 

In 943 the Kitan power in the north tried to make friend¬ 
ly advances and sent a present of thirty camels, But Wang- 
gdu remembered the way In which Kitan had feigned friend¬ 
ship for Fat-hfl and then treacherously seized her; and lor 
Ibis reason he showed hfc opinion of Kitan now by banishing 
the thirty men and tying the thirty camels to Man-bu bridge 
and starving them to death. 
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King Wang-gGn was now sixty-five years old. His lift 
hart betm an active one ; first as a warrior and then as the 
administrator of the kingdom which he had founded. Feeling 
that his end was approaching, he set h tinsel l to the task of 
formulating rules for his successor. As a result tie placed in 
the hands of his son and heir ten rules which read as follows: 

(i) Buddhism is the slate religion. 

{2) Build no more irKmasterieft* 

(3) If the find ?on is fetid let the second or some other 
become king. 

(4! Do not make friends with Kitam 

(5) Do homo to PVimg-ynnE* the ancient capital 

(6) Ksiafelish an annual Iiuddhi>t festival. 

{7} Listen to good men and banish bart ones. 

(S) As the $outb is disaffected towards ns do not marry 
from among the people of that section. 

(9) Look after the interests of the army. 

(to) Be always ready for emergencies^ 0 
After urging his son to lock nil these precepts in his heart 
the aged king turned to the wall raid tlied. These ten laws 
are typical ol tli^man. They inculcated reverence for the best 
religion that had come under Ills notice, but in the same 
breath forbade the disproportionate growth of priest-craft, for 
he had seen what a seductive influence hy hidden within the 
arcana of this most mystical of all heathen cults. He ad¬ 
vised temperance in religion. He lorbade the throning of a 
man simply because he was the king's firstborn. By so doing 
he really proclaimed that the king was for the people and not 
the people for the king. He hated treachery and forbade 
making alliances with the forsworn, lie believed in doing 
honor to the best of the old traditions and ordered that the 
ancient city of P^yung^yatig be rememberd. He believed in 
loving 3 ms friends and hating lus enemies and forbade descen¬ 
dants taking ;i wife from among the people of the south who 
had mi desperately supported the claims ol Ky ftn-whfin, the 
one-time bandit Hu was n military man Hid believed in hav¬ 
ing a strong army and in treating it in such a way as to insure 
its perfect loyalty. It was in the last injunction, however, 
that lie struck the key-note of his character. Be always ready 
for emergencies, Reading his diameter in the light of his nc- 
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lions we can well imagine one more precept that would have 
been characteristic of hist; namely, that it is. better to make a 
friend of an honest cut my than to kill him. And so in the 
year 942 the great general, reformer, king and administrator 
was Said to his fathers and his son Mu reigned in his stead. 
The latter's posthumous title is Hyc-jong. 

The reign of this second king of KoryH starts with the 
statement that the king ga ve his own sister to his brother for a 
wife. U was one of the peculiar institutions of the dynasty 
that whenever possible the king married his own sister In 
this instance he gave his sister to his brother, but the king 
had probably already married another of his sistei>. This 
custom, which has prevailed in other countries beside* Korea, 
notably in ancient Egypt, rests upon the assumption that by 
marrying one's own sister more 01 royalty is preserved in the 
family and the line is kept purer, the royal blood not being 
mined with any of baser quality. We are told that, in order 
to make it seem less offensive, the sister, upon marrying her 
brother, look her mother’s family name. This shows that the 
custom was looked down upon, else this device would not 
have been resorted to. We find also that the kings of Koryu 
were accustomed to have more than one real wife, contrary 
to the custom of the present dynasty. We read that this king, 
who had none of the dements of his father’s greatness, took as 
his sixteenth wife the daughter of one Waug-gyu and by her 
had a son. Through her influence Wang-gyu had risen to 
the position oF prime minister and it was hie ambition to see 
his daughter’s son ascend the throne. It had been the king's 
plan to give the throne to liis brother Vo and the prime minis¬ 
ter began by plotting against the life of this possible succes¬ 
sor. The king learned of this and frustrated it by immedi¬ 
ately abdicating in favor of his brother. Wang-gyti seems to 
have possessed considerable power independently of the king 
for we learn that he not only was not punished hut that he 
continued to plot against Yo even after he had assumed the 
reins of power. An assassin whom he had hired lo bill the 
king was himself killed by the king while attempting to carry 
out the deed. When the king fell ill he was advised to move 
secretly to another palace for safety. He did so and that very 
night the myrmidons of Wang-gyu broke into the induce that 
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he had left, but found that their bird had flown. Iti spite of 
sill this ihe king did tsol proceed against Ids minister but went 
about with an armed escort. This signal failure to punish a 
traitor is said to have been the raison why* during the whole 
dynasty* the officials overruled the king and made a puppet of 
him_ tu fact many times during the dynasty we find the 
condition of affairs somewhat like those in Japan where the 
emperor himself bad little practical powe t but the govern- 
trmnt was carried on by a sliognn. But tt last this Waiig- 
gyu met his deserts for ht was banished to Kap-whau and 
there executed, and with him 300 men who Irad been iu his 
pay. 

It is interesting to notice how soon after Ihe death of 
Wang-g«>n his ill-considered advice about Buddhism was to 
bear its legitimate fruit. The third king of Kory^ was 
throughly iu the hands of the saeardotal power. He was a 
devout worshipper of Buddha and spent large sums of money 
Lijrtju th it priesthood < ilc favored the monks iu every way 
and thus added one more blow to the wedge which ultimately 
split the laud and brought the dynasty u> a close. 

Following the directions of Wang-g^n in regard to the 
city of T*y iing-yaug, he decided to make this town a second¬ 
ary capital In Llie prosecution uf this work many people 
were compelled to give their lime and labor* and great suffer 
ing was the natural result. Many of the people of Bong-do 
were compelled to move to the northern capital. This was 
very distasteful to thou, and* joined with the king's blind ad- 
hereunto Buddhism, made it easy for the people to rejoice 
when in 970 he died mid his younger brother So became king?* 
His posthumous title is Kwong-jcmg* He in turn monied 
his own sister, and the retards intimate that another reason 
far marrying in the family was that it kept out undesirable 
connections who would naturally expect to receive position* 
under the government. 

When iu ^53 the emperor sent an envoy lu the court of 
KoryH ajjproving of the coronation of the new king* he was 
accompanied by a great scholar. Sang Geui, who found such 
favor iu the eyes of the kmg that he remained and look office 
under the government, H is said that thi^ caused n serious 
set-ljuck to the fortunes oi Buddhism- Well would it have 
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been could he have *een lluU insidious power crushed and 
driven from the country. But it had gamed too strong a 
toot hold to be overcome by the teaching OF example oi a smgle 
man or coterie of men. It is not unlikely that it was at the 
suggestion of this man that the king changed the law' concern¬ 
ing slavery. Heretofore slavery had been the punishment for 
comparatively venial offences and the country was overrun 
with slaves. The ting manumitted may of these and by so 
doing gained the enmity of many who thus lost valuable prop¬ 
erty. Il also resulted in outbreaks among slaves, incipient 
riots, because this humane tendency in the king enibolde-sied 
them to claim more than he had intended. It showed lhat 
sometimes the indiscriminate franchiseuient of slaves may be 
o dang irons thing. 

The most radical reform instituted ot the advice of this 
Sang Geni was the establishment of a national competitive 
examination similar to those held in China. In Korea it is 
called the Jb&aga. The examination was a six-fold out; (i ) 
heptameter verse, (a) hexameter verse, (3) commentary* (4) 
liisloric citation. ^5) medicine, (G) divination. 

Communication with China seems to have become mure 
frequent and close* for we find that in q 5 o an envoy went to 
China carrying as gifts 50.000 pounds of copper and 4,000 
pieces of rock crystal used in making spectacles, This was 
likewise a period of Chinese immigration, encouraged without 
doubt by the flattering reception given to Sang Gem, The 
king gave the visitors a hearty welcome, provided them with 
houses, gave theta office srid even secured them wives. Si> 
tar did he go in the way of providing houses that he incurred 
the resentment of some of his highest officials, one oi whom. 
So P'll, asked tlie king to Lake his line residence from him as 
a gift. In surprise the king asked him why he wanted to 
give it up. The answer was* f, It will be seized anyway 
when i die and I would rather give it up now and spend 
the rest of my days preparing a little home somewhere for 
juy children.'' This threw the king into a rage; but the 
shot told P Tor he stopped Lhe form of injustice from that 
very day* 

The following year, 961. a sweeping change was made in 
the style and color of official garments. This was also under 
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tlit direction of isnig Gtui- For tlve highest rank purple W3!i 
used, and for the second rank red, for the third rank deep red. 
and for the fourth, rank blue. 

How far this king had degenerated from the standard set 
by the founder of the kingdom less iluu fifty years before, is 
apparent from the fact that he was the pliant instrument o. 
aiiyone who Utid access to his ear. He believed an.* Ixxjt and 
everybody. Enemies accused each other before him and he 
accepted every stitwimiH as true. The result was that the 
prisons wert simply bursting with inmates and the execution¬ 
er'* axe was busy night and day. Hundreds of men were 
executed whose only crime was that they had been accused 
before the king Added to this was a prodigal waste of treas¬ 
ure in the building of palaces, tire assumption throughout of 
Chinese dothts ;md the entertainment of countless "friends" 
who cnuie from across the border, utt the principle, no doubt, 
that where the carcass is there tv ill the eagles fie gathered to 
gtether. This state of things continued up to $69, going front 
Ixtd to worse That year the king took to himself two Budd 
hist monks as mentors. He suddenly awoke to the fact that 
many murders lay at his door and he began to have twinges 
Of conscience. He thought to make it right by a wholesale 
lavoring of Buddhism. He put himself entirely into the hands 
of ihe monks and let them manage ail the affairs of state to 
suit themselves. But this, while it may have eased his con- 
science, brought no betterment to the state. He was imposed 
upon in the glossed manner and [.ever once guessed it. He 
lost the respect of all men of sente and reason. Hi* useless 
reign dragged on till 076 when the country was relieved of the 
mighty incubus by his death. Tiie prisons were overrun 
with innocent men. pries tend t h;id wound its octopus tenta¬ 
cles about every branch of the government. Energy and pa¬ 
triotism bad been eradicated : for, the moment a man possess- 
iug these traits appeared, jealousy caused him to In; itcclt-wd 
to the credulous king and he was thrown into prison. 

But 110 vt his sou, Chti. came to the throne. His post bu¬ 
rn 010. title is Kybng-jong. His first act was to open the pris¬ 
on doors and liberate all who were not condemned felons. 
This act of mere justice was greeted by applause from the 
people. It was the signal for a general reform in the tiieth- 
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gds of administration* The monks were sent buck to their 
monasteries. The competitive examinations were renewed 
and an impetus was given to the study of the classics. The 
king in person examined the pftpen? of the candidates. But 
death pin an end Co his promising career after six short year* 
and in 982 his younger brother, Ch'i, posthumous title Song- 
jong, ascended the throne. Fortunately he was of the same 
mind as bis deceased brother and the good work went on un¬ 
checked T He first did away with the senseless festivals de¬ 
scribed under the reign of Whng-gfin, at which al! manner of 
amnials were represented. He changed the names of official 
grades to correspond with those of the Tang dynasty in China, 
Intercourse with China was revived and frequent envoys 
jiasserf back and forth It was in the second year of his reign T 
namely 9^3, that the time-honored custom was instituted of 
the king plowing a piece of land iu persou each year, Thib 
Uv.* was borrowed from China. Confucianism received a great 
impetus during these days ; an envoy to China brought back 
a picture of the emperor s shrine, of the patron genius of 
Chiua, of Confucius' shriue, and a history of the seventy-two 
disciples of the great sage. Financial affairs engaged hie 
attention too, for we find that in this year 9^4 the legal rate 
of interest on money was set at ten per cent per mensem. 
The defenses of the country were not neglected. A fortress 
was begun on the banks of the Valu River but the j-cople of 
the Yu-jin tribe caused the work to be suspended. 

The Kitan tribe were still in the ascendant and so omi¬ 
nous was the growth of their powtt that the envoy from 
China who came to perform the ceremony of investiture of 
Lhe new* king, intimated that China would be glad to join the 
forces of Kory u in au invasion of the Kitan ter riton . We 
are not told what reply was g:veu but nothing seems to have 
come of it* Buddhistic encroachments were checked and a 
stop was put to the seizure of houses for the purpose of erect¬ 
ing monasteries* Mourning customs were changed : Lite three 
vears' Limit was shortened to owe hundred days, the one year 
limit to thirty days, the nine months" limit to twenty days, 
the six mouths' limit tog Keen days and the thred months* 
limit to seven days. Special instructions were given to the 
governors of the provinces to foster agriculture, and prices 
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were offered fox superior excellence iti agricultural methods 
ns proved by their results. The governors were allowed to 
Uste their fwiuilits with them to the provincial capitals. This 
marks a long step in advance, for it would seem that hereto¬ 
fore the families of provincial governors had hcvti held at lilt 
national capital as a guarantee of good behavior on the part 
of the governors while in the country. 

The king caused the erection of great storcdiuuses in the 
various parts of the country for the storage of rice to be used 
in time of famine. The students in the Confiictou school 
were encejuraged by gifts of clothes and food* and Severn, 
were sent to China to prosecute their studies. In the 
soldiers' implements of war were beaten into agricultural im¬ 
plements* especially in the country districts, A second trial 
uvas made of liberating staves but without satisfactory results. 
It made those that were not freed so arrogant that the attempt 
w^s given up. A further invasion was made into the terri¬ 
tory of priest-craft by the discontinuance of certain important 
festivals, but the fact that the tow against the killing of any 
animal in the first, fifth or ninth moans was still in Active 
force sliows that Buddhism was still a jHwerfid factor in the 
national life. Kyoug-ju, the ancient capital of vm 

uiidt the eastern capital of the kingdom, a mercls honorary 
distinction. 

The annate state that this reign beheld the inauguration 
of the humane custom of remitting the revenues, in part or 
in whole, in times of famine, also the custom of the king 
curling medicine to counters who might be ilk 

The growing power of Kitan in the north was a cause Oi 
uneasiness tor we find that in tjSy tbti whole north-east border 
was thoroughly garrisoned* The time was approaching when 
this botf-savage tribe would add another proof that coHLjutM 
ift usually from the cooler to the warmer climate. 

During the commotion incident upon the founding of the 
dynasty and the extinction of the kingdom of Sit-hi. the 
bureau of Ills Tory had been largely neglected. !Now it was 
reorganised and Lhtz annals of the kingdom were pul in prop¬ 
er shape. 

The king was apparently trying to stoer a middle course 
between Buddhism and Confucianism, fer the pen of the an- 
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nalist revurdb that no auimak were to be killed on the kingV 
birthday; and to the next stroke that wives were to he reward¬ 
ed tor unusual virtue, and again that the king went out of the 
city to meet an envoy bringing the great Buddhistic work, 
Ta-jang-gvung. from China, and still again that tilt first an 
central tern pie was erected. WeH would it have been could 
this equilibrium have been mainlined. 

One of the sous of Wang-gnn was stiil living. His naiiu 
ivas Ck. He was the author oi a conn scandal which illus¬ 
trates the lax morals of the time* He formed a liaison with 
the widow of Ms younger brother. The king learned of it 
and visited his auger upon the Hjfituider by banishing him. 
The woman bore a son and then went forth and hanged her¬ 
self on a willow tree. The nurse biought up the child and 
taughl it Lhe word father. One day the child wets brought 
into the presence ul the king, whan it rushed forward, caught 
the king by the garments and cried father. The king was 
deeply moved and sent the child to its father in banishment. 
When Uk dsed the boy was brought back to the capital and 
given office* He eventually became king. 

In 9^4 the cloud in the north began to assume a threaten¬ 
ing aspect. A feeble attempt was made to stem the march ni 
the now powerful Kitnti tribe, but without avail. The K n m 
general, So Bon-rycng p umdeihis a msus Mti r and, mustering :i 
strong force, pushed down into Koryfi territory. The king put 
Gen. P&k Yaiig-ya at the head of Use Koryu forces and himself 
went with the army as Far as P l ytng-yang. At that point 
news came that the enemy was going around the Hank mid 
had already taken one important fortress there. The king 
hurried back to Song-dtr Gen. So Son-ryiing sent a curt 
message saying 11 Ko-gu-ryG Once belonged to Kitatw We have 
come to Claim ouiy our own. It remains therefore only fur 
you to surrender and become our vassals/ In answer the 
king sent Yi Mong-juti to negotiate a pesce on the best possi¬ 
ble terms. Arriving at the canip of Gen. So he boldly demand 
cd why the northern tribe bad presumed to break across the 
boundary* Gem So replied that tile land os tile property 
of his master and the sooner the king acknowledged it and 
accepted Kitan as his suzerain the better for all parties The 
envoy returned to the capital and a grcai council of war 
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held. Some advised to surrender, but some said '"Offer ibeni 
all the territory north of the T^-dong River «s a compromise 
measure.* The ting dlose the latter alternative and began 
by having the petiole there throw into the river all grain that 
they could not crrry away, so that it might not fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The Kitan general was highly pleased 
with this concession but his pride had a fall when, a fen days 
later, he was defeated by the Kory* forces under Geu. Yu 
Rang. Thereupon he modified his demands to the mere rec¬ 
ognition of the suzerainty Kitsn; but this the king was 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to agree to. Gen. $< < was 
not satisfied with the grade of the genera! sent to negotiate 
the treaty and demanded lliat the prime minister of Kory It lie 
sent to do it. A high ollidai wits therefore sent but he re¬ 
fused to bow before the tCttstn general. The latter said, "You 
are from Sil-la and we are from Ko-gn-ryii. \0B are trespass¬ 
ing oh our territory. We are your neighbors. Why do yon 
persist in sending envoys to the court ut China? That is the 
reason we arc now at war with you. Restore our laud, be¬ 
come our vassals and all will go well.” The envoy refused 
to agree to this. He said "'We are Ko-gu-ryh people. How 
else could our land be Koryh? The capital of Ko gu-ryu 


at P'yQng-y ai:g apd you formed a small part of that kingdom : 
so why do you claim that we have usurped the power ? Our 
territory extended far beyond the Yalu River, but the Yil-jin 
people stole it from us. You had better first go and recover 
that part of Ko gu-ryO which the YU-jiu stole and then we 
will gliidk bow to you ns suzerain." What there was in this 
argument that convinced the Lardy warrior of the north we 
cannot say. but it served its purpose, for he first spread a groat 
feast and afterwards broke camp and marched back to his own 
country without obtaining the coveltd surrender. 1 he king, 
Lu order to main tain the semblance of good faith, adopted tlic- 
Kimii calendar. The next step, however, showed the true 
bent of his mind, for he sent a swift messenger to the court 
of China with an urgent request for aid against the arrogant 
people of the north. But the Sung emperor apparently 
thought he had his own hands full in watching his own 
borders and declined to stud the aid requested. This put an 
end to tht Friendship between Koryfl and the bintrse court. 
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4n d nil communication tva* broken ufl, The king of Kitaii 
sent a ooiumbsioiter to K ryu to look after his interests there 
and when he returned to the north he took a large number 
of women as a gift from the Koryu king to his master* 

It was now. near the end of the tenth century* that Ko¬ 
ry <1 was first regularly divided into provinces* There were 
Jen of l hem. Their names and positions were a^ follows, 
K\raiMii, the present KyUug-geui . Chung-wiJn. now Chung- 
ju ; Ha-nam, now Kong-ju ; 'Yong-Tiam, now Scmg-jti; Kang- 
nam, now Chdn-ju ; Sau-nam, now Chiu-ju ; Hf-yang* now 
Ka-Jtt r Sak-pang, now Ch'uu-eh'uu, Kaiig-neung and An- 
byftti; P’fl-su, now P'y&ng-yang: and K 4 -sfitig K another name 
for Song-do* These were rather the provincial centers than 
the provinces themselves. 

In pursuance of the policy adopted in reference to the 
kingdom of Kitau. ten boys were sent northward to that 
country to torn its language and marry among its people. 
The final act of suzerainty was played when in 990 the 
" emperor M of Kitau invested the king of Koryn w ith the 
royal insignia. The end oi the reign was approaching, but 
before it was readied one erf the most important events of that 
century transpired- U occupies tittle space on ihe page of 
history* Many a court intrigue or senseless pageant bulk* 
larger us the annals, but it was one of the most far-reaching 
in its effects. It was the first coining of money. It was in 
this same year, 996. These coins were of iron but without 
the hole which so generally characterizes t he cash 1 of to-day. 

In 99S the king died and his nephew, Son^ posthumous 
title Mok joiJg, ascended the throne. His fir>t act was to 
revise ihe system of taxation* probably by causing a remeas- 
uremeut of arable land. Officials received their salaries not 
in money nor in rice, but to each one was assigned a curtain 
tract of land and his salary was the produce from that partic¬ 
ular tract. In the third year of his reign, 1000 d ., he 

received investiture from the Kitau emperor. His fifth year 
was signalized by a five days 1 eruption of a volcano on the i> 
laud of Quel part. This reign was destined to end in disaster. 
The widow of the late king formed a criminal Intimacy with 
one Kim Ji-yaug, whom she raised to a high official position. 
The whole kingdom was scandalized. She had the walls oi 
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her palace decorated with sentiments expressive of the epicu¬ 
rean dictum “Hat, driuk and l>e merry": and curiously enough 
expressed the telief that after enjoying all this world had to 
give they would all become Buddhas in the nest. This is 
probably a fair sample of the Buddhistic teaching of the limes, 
at least this was its legitimate fruit. She and her lover soon 
began to plot against the young king. The latter was ill at 
the lime but knew well wlist was going on. He sent for Sun. 
the illegitimate son of Ilk, of whom we spoke in the last 
chapter, with the intent ion of nominating him as his successor. 
Al the same time he sent post-liaste to the country and sum¬ 
moned Gen. Kang Clio, a faithful and upright man. On his way 
up to the capital the general was falsely told that it was not 
the king who had summoned him but the queen dowager's 
lover. Enraged at being thus played upon, the stern old gen¬ 
eral marched into the capital and seized the lecherous traitor 
and gave him his quietus. He then turned upon the king 
and put him to death 11s well. He bad not looked earefti lly into 
the ease, but be deemed that the whole court needed a thorough 
cleaning out. He completed the work by driving out the queen 
dowager who deserved the block more than any other; and 
then lit seated the above-mentioned Sun on the throne. His 
posthumous title is Hy n n-jong. *lhis was in 1010 a.d. 


Chapter 111 . 

Reiormi - eclipse* ,K:LhO declares war Komi an .-Ki- 

ti.n troop*cress the Y*lu ,..diplomacy-K*ug Cbn taken,.. . 

t,store the emperor ., F'yimg-jmig besieged the iting submits 
.. .siege of F'ptag-jwns , king moves south Kttfln ,lt ‘ 

ceiled, .SfFUg di) taken ...» «t*3 governor. .KoryS's victories 

. , Kiian fwr*si*±ns&t etf=t^ tbc Yalta . ,ktng returns to Srni^i^ 

G«i, Ha Koug-jm eacer.uitd _rtCrHwtrOUtU» military amt 

civil IstdiDii^ . . ting eyvutbrow^ tht inililiiry f tuition .kiton 

iBVAdion . .>Msr« homing d*fe*t .savoys Buddhism vc^xts 
CmflidmiSW-** KuryU OH the intirai*?. ^ ic F, Grcii Wait Ol 
kory£L.. giaddbhni ritmriskhes. prim^taiitiiK the mspuUNi 
briiigt, T , Jrt jrinw t envoys. .Buddhism rampsuiL. . Hrw Sttw=. . 
progress of Buddhism. 

The first act of king Hyun-joag after announcing to Kb 
tap his accession to the throne was la razt 10 the ground the 
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palace of the queen dowager who had dragged the Fair fame 
of Koryti in the mire. Ills next wove was to build a double 
wall about his capital Evidently coming events were oust¬ 
ing ominous shadows before, and he saw the storm brewing. 

We should say at this point that during all these reigns 
the antials make careful note of every eclipse. This is brought 
prominently to our notice by the statement in the annals that 
in the sixteenth year of this reign there should have been an 
eclipse but that it did not take place. This throws some iight 
upon the science of astronomy as practiced in those dark days. 
The common people looked open an eclipse as an omen of evil, 
but this would indicate that among ihe educated people, then 
as to day, they were understood to Iie mere natural phenomena. 
In iqxq the storm, which had already given sharp premoni¬ 
tions of its coming, broke in all its fury* It must have cojne 
sooner or later in any event, but the immediate pretext for it 
was as follows; Two Kory 6 generals, Ha Kcmg-jin and Yu 
ChEing. who had been placed in charge of the forces in the 
north, when Gen. Kang-cho was recalled to the capital, took 
matters into their own hands and looked ior no orders from 
headquarters. The desperate state of things at the capital 
partly warranted them in this, but they carried it loo far. Of 
their own accord they attacked the eastern Yft-jin tribe and 
though they did not succeed in the attempt they impressed 
those people so strongly that an embassy came bringing the 
submission of that tribe* The two generals who seem to have 
partially lost their balance with the increase: of their import- 
anoe fc wantntuy killed every member of ibis em bossy. As soon 
as the young king heard of this lie promptly stripped them of 
their honors ond banished them. This, however, did not mend 
matters with the outraged YB-jiis people, and they hastened to 
inform the K:tan emperor of the whole matter. Thereupon 
the proclamation went out from the Kit an capital r “Gen, 
Kangneho has killed the king of KoryB, We will go and in¬ 
quire into it*' 1 

As a preliminary, a messenger was sent to Song-do to 
demand why the king had been put to death. The officials 
were thrown into a panic and hastened to Ecnd and envoy to 
Kitan to explain matters. He was held a prisoner by the 
emperor. The king sent again and again, ten envoys in all 
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but an ominous silence was the only answer. It appeared that 
something serious was about to happen, but just what it was 
could not be surmised. In order to be ready for any emer¬ 
gency. the king seul Generals Kang Cho and \i HyOn-uu to 
T'ong-ju (now faflu-ch'ilnj in the north to guard against a 
sudden surprise. 

Early in December the spell was broken and the watchers 
by the Vain hurried iti with the news that a cloud of Kitan 
warriors tcs already crossing the stream. The iuvadiug army 
400,000 strong, so say the records, pushed forward and sur¬ 
rounded the Kory a forces at Heung-wha camp. When it was 
found, however, that they would stand their ground and fight, 
the invaders scut presents of silk and other valuables and ad¬ 
vised them to surrender, and said "We liked the king whom 

Kang Cho killed, and we are deter mined to overthrow the mur¬ 
derer. You assist us in this. If not we will destroy you root 
and branch." The reply wait "We prefer to die rather tlian 
surrender." Thereupon the enemy sent more cosily presents 
still but the answer was the same. When it became plain 
that there was to be bloodshed before KoryB would come to 
terms, the Kitan emperor divided his immense army into two 
divisions, sending 200.000 men 10 the vicinity of Eui-ju and 
hx>.<ko to T'otig-ju, Gen Kang Clio cunningly disposed hi* 
little army between iwo creeks where he was protected on 
dtber Bank. It is said tint he had a species of battle chariot 
with swords attached to the axles of the wheels so that when 
they charged among the ranks of the enemy the Latter were 
mown down. Ou this account the little Koryfl army was at 
first successful Then Gen. Kang Cho was seized by that com¬ 
mon infatuation of fancied security and in the midst of the 
fighting he Sat down in his pride and began pla\ ing 3 game 
of go-bang. A messenger hurried up with the news that the 
line of battle had been broken on the west and that the enemy 
were pouring in. Geti. Kang Cho laughed oml said "Do not 
come to me with such an Insignificant piece of news. W ait 
till they come in numbers worthy of my sword; then come 
and tell me." Soon a messenger came saying that the Kitan 
forces were approaching in full column. Thereupon Gen, 
Kang arose and prepared for battle. While doing so the an¬ 
nals say that the spirit of tlm murdered king appeared before 
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him and chided Him lor scorning the power of Kitan. Ht 
look off his helmet-, and, bowing befdrt the apparition, said “1 
have committed ait offence worthy of death. " The Milan 
soldiery rushed in and -eized him. They bound him in a cart 
and took him away. 

Nothing now lay between the invading army and univer¬ 
sal rapine. The army penetrated far into the territory oi 
Kcryu, cut off 30,000 heads and ravaged right and left. 

When Gen. KaugChonnd Gen. Vi Hyim-mi were brought 
before the Kitan etnjHiror the bonds of the former were cut 
and he was bidden to stand forth. "Will you become my 
subject?** *'I am a Koryfl man. How can I be your sub¬ 
ject?" They cut his flesh with knives but lie remained firm. 
When the same question was pm to Gen. Yi Hyuii-un he re¬ 
plied. ‘ As I now look Upon the sun and moon, how c-au 1 rt- 
m cm her any lesser light ?' Such were the words of hi* apos¬ 
tasy, Kang Cho cried out upon him as a traitor, and then 
bowed his head to the axe. 

The Kitan army was now iti full march on P’-, ting-yang, 
but the broken remnants of the Kory it army united at “Long 
Neck Pass* 1 and successfully opposed the progress of the in¬ 
vaders. A little diplomacy was now made use of by the Ki- 
tau general. He sent a letter to Heting-wlia camp, purport¬ 
ing to be from Kang Cho, ordering them to surrender, but the 
0u tnmunder, Yang Kyu, replied “I listen only to the king. 1 ’ 

Kwak-ju (now Kwuk-san) and Suk-ju (now Suk ch'tm) 
fell in quick succession and soon file victorious army of Kitnn 
uas thundering at the gates of P yQug-yang. The general in 
command was WQn Chong-suk and his two lieutenants were Chi 
Ch’oa-mun and Ch'ctf Ch'ang. The commander wa_> willing 
to surrender without a fight and went so far as to write out the 
surrender, but the other two prevented this by seizing the 
paper, tearing it up and putting the Kitan messenger to death. 
The camp of these generals was without the city, but the 
panic of the people inside increased to such an extent that all 
the forces entered the city to insure quiet. 

The Kitan gene ral-iu -chief now received from the king 
an offer of surrender. It caused the greatest satisfaction in 
the Kitan camp and orders were given that the soldiers should 
cease ravaging the surrounding couutry. Ha IVu was sent 
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as Kitan commissioner hi Song do and was accompanied by 
ah tscart of a thousand men under tlie command of Gen. Eul 
Nemo. 

We can see bow little connect son tbfcifc was l*etween the 
capital and the army in the field by the fact that lbi> submit- 
sian an the j*ait of Utt king did not lead to the surrender of 
P'yuttg-yatig nor to a cessation of hostilities by the generals 
who commanded the force* there. When u second messenger 
was sent into the city to ask why the former One did not re¬ 
turn he too was put to death* 

Gen, Eiil Ncinu vlms ordered to reduce Fying-yung awl 
he approached to attack it but way driven back with a los* of 
j,ooo men. This attempt failing, the conqWHWS decided to 
lav siege to the town. When the inmate* saw this they knev 
that the end was near, A plan was made whereby ii psirl of 
the troops should make a sally from the W eftt Gate find an¬ 
other part frotn the East Gutt and together they hoped to 
dislodge tlic enemy. But one of ihe generals, instead of fol¬ 
lowing out the plaiiK improved the opportunity to make good 
h is escape. The Gthci party was therefore in 1* trap and had 
to surrender* But still two generals held the city. 

Meanwhile a band of 1,000 soldiers mnki Gen. Yang 
Kyu attacked Kwak-ju by night* and put the Kitnn garrison 
to the sword, and took seven thousand people away to Trnig* 
bti for safety. 

When the Kitsn forces found they were likely to have 
difficulty in bringing P^ng-yaug to terms they gave it tip 
and march id away eastward Thereupon the general Chi 
Chnamnii hastened to Song-do and announced that he had 
fled from Pyimgyang* The "residency" of Ma 
to have boon & short-lived otic and terminated when it was 
found that the submission of thus kifig amounted to little when 
the armies would not surrender* Courtiers urged an imtnedu 
ate surrender but Gen. Kang Kam-ch'an said 11 If we could 
put them of! a while and gain time they would he gradually 
worn cut. The king should move south out of l&arm s wa> 
fora time." So that very night the king and queen and a 
large number of officials together with 5,000 troops moved 
southward to ChQk-simg. The king's southward flight was by 
110 means an easy one* The very first night out from the 
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capital the house where he slept was attacked by a baud of 
traitors and malcontents. The king escaped to the moun¬ 
tains where he was attended by the faithful Gen. CM, From 
this retreat he recalled the two generals who had been ban¬ 
ished for attacking YE-jin without orders, and restored them 
lo their positions. Escorted by Generals Chi, Clro and Chu t 
the king slowly retreated toward Waug-ju. All his inimci- 
ons escort had left him excepting his two wives, two palace 
women and two intimate friends. Gen, Chi iwepL a sharp 
hxikont for the bands of robbers who were roaming about the 
country. Once when hard pressed by these irresponsible 
gentry, Gen. Chi spirited the king away under cover of iiight 
and concealed him in To-boug monastery in Yang-ju a little 
lo the northeast of the present Seoul > and the robbers were 
thrown completely ofi the scent, 

Gen. Ha Kong*jin told the king that the Kilan forces 
had invaded KoryQ fur the purpose of punishing Gen. Kang 
bho, and as this had been accomplished aU difficult} between 
Kory*3 and Kitan could be easily settled by a letter from the 
king to his northern suzerain* The letter was written and 
sent by the hand of a iruirty man. It said that the king had 
left Song-do for an expedition into the country to quell certain 
disturbances there When the messenger was askeu huw 
tar the king had gone he answered that he h^n! gout several 
thousand lt\ This seemed plausible to the KiLau court and 
soom its army was working its way slowly back to the bound¬ 
ary* the first stop being made at Ch'ang-wha* 

This retreat was more with a view* to obtaining a winter- 
mg place than witil a desire to favor Koryu, for no sooner had 
the next season, ton .come than the Kitan army inarched 
straight down through the peninsula and entered the capital 
and burned the palaces and most of the common houses. The 
king was in Kwang ju but, learning of this disaster, he hur¬ 
ried still further south with hb two wives to Ch^n-au in the 
present Ch'iing-ch'uug Province. From there he continued 
south to Chain-ju where he was treated very cavalierly by the 
governor who met him in common clothes and without the 
ceremony befitting a royal visitor. In fact this governor had 
determined to ptit the king out of the way. To this end he 
hired three men to go by night and assassinate him. But 
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the door was guarded by Gen. Chi who halted it firmly anti 
then montiled the roof and cried loudly to all who were loyal 
to the king to rally round him. The next day the governor 
was summoned before the king. Some of the generals Wert 
clamorous for his death but Gen, Chi who was :l- wise as sit 
was faithful vetoed this, for the king was not in a position Xu 
face the opposition that the execution of the governor would 
arouse in the province- It will be remembered that Wang- 
gou had left command that as the so util was disaffected 
none of his descendants should marry among its people. 
This shows that the king when he went south found it 
unwise to exercise all the prerogatives of royalty. So the 
governor was left intact and the king moved further south 
to Na-ju. 

Meanwhile the Kltan turves were tint having it all fchdr 
own way in the north* Gctt. Kim Suk-hcmig of Kwi-ju at¬ 
tacked a powerful force of the enemy and secured a signal 
victory. It k said that he put 10.000 men to death. Then 
Gen. Vang Kyu made a dash at the enemy at Mu-ioda near 
Eubju and killed 2*000 and recovered 3,000 prisoners. Also 
at Vi-su there was a battle in which 2,500 Kitau men were 
kitted and i h ooo captives rescued. At Yo*ri-ctTGii also i P ooo 
more were killed. These three desperate engagements oc¬ 
curred on the same day, 

Gen. tin Koug-jiu was at this time a hostage iu the Ki» 
lan capital, and lie managed to send a letter to the King in¬ 
forming him that the forces of Ki tan were slowly retreating. 
This made U possibly for the king to start on Mb way kick to 
the capital. The 6r_st stage was to Chuti-ju. 

The retreating forces of Kit an were again engaged at A- 
jin blit as heavy reinforcements arrived at the moment T the 
Kory ft generals* Yang Kyu and Kini Suk-heug, lost the day 
and fell upon the fidd of battie. Thk victory, however* did 
not stop the retreat ot the invading army. There had been 
very heavy rains, and many horses bad perished ami many 
soldiers were practically without arms, Gen. Chott Song, 
who assumed command after the death of the two generals at 
K juu. hung on the flanks of the retreating enemy and when 
half of them had crossed the Yalu he fell upon the remainder 
and many of them were cut down and many more were 
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drowned in mid-stream. Wh™ it became known that sll the 
Kitau forced were across the border it took but a few days 
to re-niim the fortresses which had been deserted, 

The king now hastened northward stopping; for a time at 
Ktmg-ju where the governor guv- him his ihr^: daughters to 
wife. By the first lie begat tw r o sons both of whom became 
kings of Kory ft, and by the second he begat another who also 
became king. He was soon on the road again, end ere long 
he reentered the gates of bis capital which bad undergone 
milch hardship during his absence. His first act was to give 
presents to all the generals and to order that aH the bones of 
the soldiers who had hi I leu be interred. He followed this up 
by dispatching an envoy lOthe Kitau thanking them for recall¬ 
ing their troops. He banished the governor of CUtm-ju who 
had attempted hin life* He repaired the wall of the capital 
and rebuilt the palace. 

Gen. Ha was still in ibe hands of the Kitau but he was 
extremely anxious to return to Kory*. Be therefore feigned 
to be quite satisfied there and gradually gained the entire con¬ 
fidence of his captors. When be deemed that it was sale he 
proposed that he be sent back lo Koryu to spy otil the condi¬ 
tion of the land and report on the number oi soldiers. The 
emperor consented but changed bis mind when he heard that 
the king had r> turned to tong*do. Instead uf sending Gen. 
Jin frack to Koryu lie sent him to Yuti-gyung to live and gave 
him a woman of high position as his wife. Even then the 
general did not give up hope oi escaping and was soon busy 
on a new plan. He purchased fleet horses and had them 
placed at stated intervals along the road toward Kory* with 
trusty grooms in charge of each. Someone, however, 4old the 
emperor u[ this and* calling the exile, he questioned him 
about it. Gen, Ha confessed that his life in exile was intoler¬ 
able. When the emperor had ofFered him every inducement 
to tmiiftfVT his allegiencff ond all to not avail, he comanded 
the executioner to pu fc an end to the interview. When news 
reached Song-do that Gen. Ha lind preferred death to dhi- 
loyalty; the king hastened to give office to the patriot's son. 

The work of reconstruction was now commenced, in 
igi* + Kypmg-ju was no longer called the eastern capital 
but was changed back to a mere prelecture* The twelve 
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The twelve provinces were reconstructed into five and 
there were seventy-five prefectures in all. This plan however 
was abandoned two years later. Now that KuryD had regain¬ 
ed control of her own territory* the Yfi jin tribe thought best 
to cultivate her good will and so sent frequent envoy- with 
gifts of horses and other valuables. But when the Emperor 
of Kit an* angry because the King refused oil the plea of ill 
health to go to Kitan and do obeisance, sent an army and seiz¬ 
ed six of the :.orthcns districts this side the Yalu h the Ytt-jiu 
turned about and ravaged the northeast boundary. The next 
year the YD-jin joined Kuan nnd crossed the Yalu but were 
speedily driven bach by Gen. Kim Sang-tv i. 

In 1014 the King came to the conclusion that he had made 
1 mistake 111 casting off the friendship of China and sent an 
envoy to make explanations ; but the Emperor Chirt-joug 
f-Sang dynasty) was angry because he had been so long neglect¬ 
ed and would have nothing to do with the repentant Koryo* 

lu the autumn the Kitan army was again forced back 
.icrotis tli^ border. The Koryu army had now grown to such 
proportions that the question of revenue became a very serious 
tine and the officials found it necessary to suggest a change. 
They had been accustomed to 14 b queeze*’ a good proportion of 
the soldiers' pay and now that there was danger of further 
change which would be only in the officials h favor, the soldier* 
rntMsd a disturbance* forced the palace gates, killed two of the 
leading officials and compelled the King to banish others. 
They saw to it that the military officials took precedence of 
civil officials. From that time on there was great friction be- 
twivu the military and civil factions, each trying to drive the 
uther to the wall. 

The next year. 1015. the Kitaii people bridged the Yalu. 
bupt a wall at each end and successfully defended it farm 
Capture; but when they attempted to harry the adjoining 
country they were speedily driven back. The military fac¬ 
tion had now obtained complete control at the capital. SWorms 
of incompetent men were foisted into office and things were 
going from bid to worse. The King wait much dissatisfied at 
this condition of affairs and at some-one's advice decided to 
sever the knot which he could not untie. He summoned all 
the leaders of the military faction to a great feast, aud. when 
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hu had gotten them all in to* tea ted, had them cut down by 
men who had lain eonceakil iu an adjoining chamber. In this 
way nineteen men weft put out of the way and Ehe limitary 
faction w driven to the wall. 

Year by year the northern people tried to make headway 
against Koryu, The Sung dynasty was again and again ap¬ 
pealed to htii without Httccoss. KorvO was advised 10 make 
peace with Kilan on the best term# possible* The Kitan 
generals, Yta pyub Hang By On and Ya-ylil St-chang made 
raid after raid Into Koryii territory with varying success. In 
totti Kilatt scored a decisive victory at Kwak-ju where the 
Kory a forces were cut to pieces. Winter however sent them 
back to their northern haunts. The nexl year they came 
again and in the following year, toiS F Gen. Sc. Son-ryitag 
came with 100*000 men. The Koryfi army was by this time 
in good order again and showed an aggregate of 200,000 men. 
They were led by General Rang Kani-ch'an. When the battle 
was fought the latter used a new 1 form uf atrategeui. He caus¬ 
ed a heavy dam to t>e constructed across a woodtd valley and 
when a considerable body of water had accumulated behind it 
he drew the enemy into the valley below and then had the dam 
torn up; the escaping water rushed down the valley and 
swept away hundreds of the enemy and threw the rest into 
such * panic that they fell ait easy prey to the superior num¬ 
bers of the Kory ft army. This was followed by two more vic¬ 
tories for the Kory a arms. 

The next year, again, the infatuated north-men flung 
themselves against the Koryu rock- Under Gen. So Sou- 
rydng they advanced upon Song-do. The Kory SI generals 
went out thirty miles and brought into the capital the people 
in the suburbs. Gen* So tried a ruse to throw the KoryU 
generals off their guard. He sent a letter saying that he had 
decided not to continue the march but to retire to Kitan ; but 
lie secretly threw out a strong force toward Song-do. They 
found every point disputed and were obliged to withdraw to 
Yung-by&n., Like most soldiers the Koryft force* fought best 
when on the offensive nnd the moment the enemy took this 
backward step Gen, Kong Katn-ch'an was upon them, flank 
and rear. The invaders were driven out of Ydng-bytht but 
made a stand at Kwi-ju, At first the fight was an even otic 
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but when a south triad sprang up which lent force to the 
Kory it arrows and drove dust into the eyes of the enemy 
the latter turned anti rted, with the exulting Koryh troops 
in full pursuit. Across the Sflk-tlr On brook they flounder- 
nd and across th; fields tvhich they left carpeted with Kit an 
dead. All their plunder, arms and camp equipage fell into 
Kory ft hands and Gen. So Son-ryOng with a few thousand 
weary followers finally succeeded in getting across the Yalu. 
This was the greatest disaster that (titan suffered at any time 
from her southern neighbor, Gen. So received a cool wel¬ 
come from his master, while Gen, Kang, returning in triumph 
to Soiig-do with Kttan heads and limit less plunder, was met 
by the King in person and given a flattering ovation. His 
Majesty with his own ]lauds presented him with eight golden 
flowers. The name of the meeting place was changed to 
Heung-em-yfik, “Place of Lofty Righteousness." When 
Gen, Kaug retired the following year he received six honorary 
titles and the revenue from three hundred house*. He was :i 
man oi small statute and ill-favored and did not dres* in .1 
manner befitting his p^itiun, but lie was called the ''Pillar of 
Koryh/' Mirny towns in the north bad been laid waste dur¬ 
ing the war and so the people were moved and given house* 
and land. The records say that an envoy came with greetings 
frum the kingdom of Chut-ri. One also came from TS-sik in 
western China and another from the kingdom of Pul*W. 
Several of the Mal-gni tribes also sent envoys; the kingdom 
of T’am-na was again heard front and the Koi-bu tribe in the 
north sent envoys. In xoao Koryn sent an envoy to make 
friends again with her old time enemy fvilatt and was success¬ 
ful. Thu ambition of the then Emperor of Kit an had ap¬ 
parently sought some new channel, buddhism, too, came in 
for it* share of attention. We read tliat the K:ng sent to 
K v"ng-jii, the ancient capital of f>il-la, to procure a bone m' 
11 Ul Id ha which was preserved there as a retie. EVttj import¬ 
ant matter was referred in prayer to the Buddhistic deities. 
As yet Confucianism Had succeeded in keeping pace with Bltd- 
hism. In 1024 the King decreed that the candidates in the 
national examinations should come according to population : 
three men from a tboissand-huiise town, two front n live hun- 
red-houae town and One each from smaller places. Several 
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examinations were held in succession and only those who ex¬ 
celled in them all received promotion. The great struggle be- 
tween Buddhism and Confudahbin, which now began, arrayed 
the greal claims of monks on til* side of the former and the 
whole official class on the side of the latter. The former 
worked upon the superstitions of the King and had continual 
access to him while the latter could appeal to him only on the 
sick of general common sense and reason. Moreover Bud¬ 
dhism had this in its favor that ss a rub cadi man worked for 
the system rather thiiir for himself, always presenting n solid 
front to the opposition. The other party was itself a cun- 
glomerate of interests, each man working mainly for himself 
and joining with others only when his own interests de¬ 
manded* This marked division of parties was strikingly si- 
last rated when, in 1026, in the face of vehement expostula¬ 
tions on the part of the officials, the King spent a large amount 
of treasure m the repairing of monasteries. The kingdom of 
Kitan received a heavy blow when In 1039 one oF her gener¬ 
als, TI Yun-iiu, revolted and formed the sporadic kingdom of 
Hetiug-yo. Having accomplished this he sent to the King 
of Kcryu saying l+ We have founded a new kingdom and yon 
must send troops to aid us* 1 ' The Roryti officials advised 
that advantage be taken oJ this schism in Kitan to recover Lhc 
territory beyond the Yalu which original!} belonged to Ku- 
gu^ryil aud to which Koryu therefore had some remote title, 
Neither plan was adopted. It seemed good to keep friend tv 
with Kitan until such time as her power for taking revenge 
should be past, so envoys were sent as usual, but were inter¬ 
cepted and held by the new' King of Heung-yo, This policy 
turned out to be a wise one, for soon the news came that Kitan 
had destroyed the parvenu. 

Xow that the fortunes of Koryu were manifestly in the 
ascendant, many people in the north sent and swore allegiance 
to hcr T thus following the example of a certain Kitan envoy 
who at this time transferred his citizenship voluntarily from 
Kitan to Koryu. 

The King died and his son Hcum, posthumous title Ttik- 
jong* came to the throne in 1033, He married his own sister* 
All friendly relations with Kitan were broken off* because the 
bridge across the Yalu was not destroyed. It did not seem 
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a friendly act to leave thi^ standing menace to the peace of 
Kory5. In view of this the King; ordered a wall to be built 
across the entire peninsula from the Yalu River to the Japan 
Sta. It was nearly a thousand // long. This would seem al¬ 
most incredible were it not that the facts am given in such 
detail. The wall was twenty-live chit high and the Same in 
breadth and stretched from Ko-guug-iiJ? Fortress, near Eubju 
on the Yalu, to Y-nghtung near the Japan Sea. The Khan 
people tried tu hinder this work but without avail. This 
period murks Urn iicmeof Koryri's power uid wealth, She had 
reached hvr zenith within a century and a garter of her 
birth and now for three centuries she was destined to de¬ 
cline. 

The younger brother, Hynng, of this King Tuk-jnng > 
succeeded him in 1035, after a short reign of three years. He 
continued the work of making impregnable the defenses of the 
north. He built a wall from Song-ryung Pass in the west to 
the borders of the Yu-jin tribe in the north-east. He also 
built a buttress Ch£-juu f now Cb*ang-s ting. His reign beheld 
the riveting of Buddhistic chains upon the kingdom. Those 
who could read the signs of the times surmised this when, in 
1036, ihe King decreed that, if «t man had four sons, one of 
them must become a monk. Because of the Buddhistic canon 
against the spilling of blood the death penalty was commuted 
tu bani&hmenL Another Buddhistic anniversary was institut¬ 
ed. The King also inaugurated the custom of having bo>> 
go about the streets bearing Buddhistic books upon their backs 
from which the monks read aloud as they passed along. This 
was for the purpose of securing blessings for the people. 

In order to counteract the tendency toward luxury , tm 
King forbade the use of silk and gold and went so far as to 
burn up the whole stock of silk held by the merchants. Ht- 
madt a new law of primogeniture. The first son is to suc¬ 
ceed* If he dies, the sou of the first sou suceedes. If thes¬ 
is no grandson the second son succeeds. If there is no son by 
the wife tin son by a concubine succeeds. If there is none 
then a daughter succeeds- Thv Y it-jin tribe came with rich 
gifts and promised faithfully to ref rain from raiding the 
frontier again, in E047 the King was succeeded by hiv 
younger brother, Wbi* posthumous title Mun-jong, who was 
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destined to sit. upon the thmus for thirty^v<;ii venrs. Aftcir 
announcing to his s 11« rain his itccessiuii, he folio wed Ihii cils- 
10m of his house nod married his sister. 

This monarch at first shoved a blinding of Buddhistic 
iiud Confud&u influences* for the annals state that its Isis se¬ 
cond yvir he fed t*u thousand monks 10 the palace and gave 
them lodging there, and that shortly after this hi built n 
Temple to Heaven before the palace. The Yd-jin lrsb„- broke 
their promise and made a decent upon the border fortresses 
but were driven back ; and not only so, but the Koryu forcerf 
followed them to th At flaunts and burned thrif villages to Lit r 
ground. 

In 1053 the system of taxation was overhauled and a dew 
schedule of weights was imdu, The Kingseiit a letter to Kitan 
complaining that the bridge across the Yalu still stood, 
that a wall had been built to secure it and that a hors_- relav 
system had been established, with thU bridge one of it* 
termini. It seemed, 111 the words of the letter* that "Kitpft 
was the silk-worm and Koryfi was the mulberry leaf. 1 ' The 
King was anxious to attempt an embassy to Chhm and for 
that purpose suggested that a boat be built on the island of 
Qticlpart but rhe officials dissuaded him from the attempt. 

The year to56 was signalised by the arrival of an envoy 
i rom Japan. t t i^. probable that the strong Buddhistic tendency 
which had developed in Japan had tempted the Japanese to 
send and secure further instruction in that cult and la secure 
relics and paraphernalia. The envoy may have asked that 
Ruddhbt teachers be seut, but the records say 13 jthi-ig to this 
effect. 

Buddhism was making steady advances, A large qUautiti 
of metal intended For the manufacture ut arms was ti=ken by 
order of the King and made Into nails for use in building 
monasteries He took away houses from many wealthy people, 
among them some of his own relatives and gave them to the 
monks. The law requiring that of four sons one must be¬ 
come a monk was now revised so as to read that one of every 
three should don the cowL Nearly every house furnished its 
monk. The King said “From the very first our Kings have 
encouraged Buddhism and each generation has paid attention 
to the building of monasteries. By so doing many blessings 
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have received. Now that I have become King ' tlnn 

that many evils arc oppressing thesmt* because oF the neglect 
of the important precept. I now mend this breach in our 
conduct and feature to the country her former prosperity.1 
So he built monasteries in various places The officials ;dl used 
iheir influence against this bnt the monks carried the day. 
A Buddhfet booK called Tab jang-gy ling was sent by Kitan as 
a gift to Koryfl. 

This period was no! without some hiy-ui' signs, A law 
was passed that uo man should be punishrd before being tried 
1 >efore three judges. The government built a fleet of ,1 hun¬ 
dred and six sailing vessels to carry the government nee from 
one jiort to another. The boats made six trips a year. 

But the ad van art, or rather retrogressions, In a Buddhis¬ 
tic line were still more marked. Ju 1065 the King s son Kn 
cut his hair and became a monk. A law was promulgated 
that 110 beast should be killed in the Sand for three years, A 
monastery was Icing built in Soug-do containing 2 fc Soo .tew. 
each being eight feet square. It 100k twelve years to 
complete it- %Vheu it became ready for occupancy there was 
a magnificent festival at which all monks within a radius of 
many miles were present The 1 casting lasted Gvc days. 
There wftv an owning of silk, covering a passage-way from the 
palace to this momistery. Mountains and Lrecs were repre- 
aeni^d by lanterns massed together. I he King dressed in the 
robes of a high priest, la this monastery was a pagoda on 
which (40 pounds of gold and 437 pounds oi silver were 
lavished. 


Chapter IV. 

Revenue... . imalltetaatics.. the Lndge nennwen P . inendb *vitb Chinn 
frjgain +.., Confucianism wanes. ... Buddhist from Japan,, 

Irtmuer defence. . . . prttfhscy*- .lijuvyjnig nntde u ^toikUtj- eapl- 
tiJ F . nc *r Imvtb. c*ah counterfeited^^Vfl-Jin tatoa. botany 

.,.. beginning* of t!i<? Kin power-between Kitan and Km. 

kingdom of Wffln.. XMim idlies lierseU with Khan K-iu *trk* 
tht good will of Kurvw . dancing-girtH nur! Thidribtem,,. Kin d<- 
mends Kon'ft alliance, -, . ref need „.. .defense of the north..., *u am- 
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bit) one ijfEda] Kitan falls .. Sun£ dynasty foils .. .liaTtKjr im¬ 
provement , fSnililhisl trickery .rt!ri!iOEi qudleil Tr l]i.tacal 
work, S&ni-gtik-^ . .an abject king .. Kin immigrant* ,& good 
governor fcir (^tlelport ., military faction r . .criininal^ 

boixse^ destroyed . king Ijcuiiriu-d. .* plut foiled ...tins emperor 
eiujikdxni* , . .nnHtsuy mad monastic factions . . .attempted revolu¬ 
tion , monastic revolt. 

It is evident that population and revenue are proportion¬ 
ate. Not often is the question of population touched upon in 
the Korean annals but some light is thrown upon it by the 
statement that at this time the revenue from the north, from 
the most distant places only, was 49,000 bugs of rice. From 
this we must infer that the north whs fairly well populated. 

An interesting point in connection with the mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge of the time b brought out ip the statement 
that the system of land tax was changed and was collected at 
a certain rate pt r each squaie of thirty three paces; but if 
the field was large the tax was a certain amount for each 
tract forty-seven paces square. The square of thirty-three 
is ioSi) .slid the square of forty-seven is 2209, which is the 
nearest jiussiblc to twice the square of thirty- three. It would 
seem then that they bad some notion of the properties of geo- 
metrical figures. 

It was about this time that Kitan changed its nurni ■ to 
Vo. She at once sent fin envoy announcing the fact. These 
were the golden days of Rory ft 1 & relations. The YEL-jiii tribe 
of Tory Dng'kfbdo*whs came and swore allegiance as also did 
the Chang-mati and Tu-hul tribes. A Few years later a Japan¬ 
ese ruler named S&l-ma sent gifts to the Kory5 court u> also 
did the people of Tsushima. 

!>uriug the latter yeans of this reign the Kitan people 
were induced to break down the bridge across the Vain but it 
urns done only by sending at abject letter in which the Kuryu 
king said "A3 all the world Is yours and all the people in the 
world belong to you* you have no need of a bridge to bind qs 
to you . 11 

In 1077 an envoy came from the Emperor of China [Sung 
dynasty) asking aid against the Kitan. The king might 
well have turned and answered that as the Emperor had re¬ 
mained deaf to Koryu J § entreaties fur help so now Koryu 
would decline to respond. But he did nothing of the kind ■ 
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i.hU opportunity to reestablish friendly rilations with China 
was- hailed with delight by all classes. The king, though ith 
was carried on his bed outside the city walls to niL'Ct this wel¬ 
come messenger* The latter was treated royally and was 
loaded with so many gifts that he could not take them back 
with him. He had no intention, however, of leaving them 
entirely, for he sold them and took the money instead. This 
sort qf thdft was something new to the Koreans and they 
showed their disgust by ridiculing him; and when he left 
they spat upon the ground in token of their contempt- e 
are not told that Rory a gave the aid requested. And yet 
the frjeqdb, relations were continued ■ as L seen from the fact 
that in 1079 the emperor Sent physicians and medicines to 
Kory ft, t We have here the first definite mention of gold min¬ 
ing in the statement that Lhe people of Hong-w r iin dug a 
hundred ounces of gold and a hundred and fifty ounces of 
silver, which they sent to the king. He graciously gave it 
back to them. 

In 10^4 the king died and his adopted fOP Hun, post bu¬ 
rn a ud title Suu-jpng, came to the throne: hut he died almost 
immediately and was succeeded the same year by hi^ younger 
brother In, ^.humous title Sttmfbug, WJmn the messen¬ 
ger amrnuncitsg this arrived at the gates of the Kitan capital 
he was refused entrance* for they said there must be some 
underlying cause for the sadden death of king Sun-jong- 

X nder the new king, Buddhism continued its rapid ad 
vsinoe. In the first year of his reign he instituted a Buddhist 
examinalion to take the pine* of the ordinary examination 
which was at bottom Caufttdau: and so Buddhism scored a 
decided victory over her rival. It was a blow from which 
Confucianism recovered only by the extinction of the dynasty. 
These nxaiiijnations the king attended in person, a Buddhist 
book being carried before him. He sent the prince to Chinn 
to learn more about the tenets of the popular truth and when 
he returned the king went out to welcome him home. The 
young man brought back i.ooo volumes of Buddhistic books. 
Later the king secured 4,000 volumes more from the same 
source. The records distinctly state that he sent also to 
Japan to secure still other Buddhistic books This is a strong 
indication that Japan did not 001100 her Buddhism largely 
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from Korea- ft proves at least that she bad a more direct 
channel for the procuring of Buddhist literature than by way 
of Korea, otherwise Koryii would hardly have applied to her 
for books. The king married his own sister. The bridge 
across the Vain had been destroyed but it would sthat it 
had been again built, for now in 10SB the records say it was 
finally destroyed. 

King Sun-png could not do enough for Buddhism. A 
vast amount of government rice was turned from its legiti¬ 
mate uses and found it> way into the store-rooms of monas¬ 
teries, The king constructed a thirteen-storey pagoda in the 
palace. His mother made frequent visits to one of the 
monasteries. 

The only act of this king which was not with special ref¬ 
erence to Buddhism was the stationing at EtlUjn of .1 large 
number of war chariots to be used in defense of the frontier. 

lu 1093 the king was succeeded by bis son Uk. posthu¬ 
mous title Hflot-jong* who wiiS only eleven years old. His 
unde Ong become regent bin proved unfaithful and in the fob 
lowing year drove the bay from the ill roue and proclaimed 
himself king. His title was Suk-jong, The most important 
events of his reign were in connection w T itli the founding of a 
second capital an Han-yang, the present Scot)]. The monk To- 
sun who* it will be remembered, had taught the young Waug- 
gon the science of war, had also lef 1 a prophecy to the effect 
that after 16^ years it would be well for the kingdom if the 
site of the capital be changed, The preliminary arrange¬ 
ments were made early in this reign but it was not until the 
y^r 1104 that a palace was actually constructed there, nor 
was the royal residence changed either at this lime or at any 
kter period h for any considerable length of time, A few im¬ 
portant laws were promulgated : that if relatives in ter married 
they could not receive official position ■ that the noinination 
of an heir to the throne should be made only after consulta¬ 
tion with the court of the northern suzerain : that candidate 
who failed to pass the government examinations should be 
solaced by receiving military rank. 

It is said that in 1100 copper cash had begun to circulate 
for the first time with freedom among the people, Buddhism 
also mad* material advances during this reign and riveted its 
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fetters mure firmly upon the body politic. On the whole it 
wits a ver\ diau reign. wheu wc reintrolitr that a usurper 
was ou the throat 

In i k*> Suk-ioug's son IJ* posthumous title Yc-jong, 
came to the throne. At the very first he was confronted by a 
new problem. The people had yet (0 learn that the coinage 
of money is a purely government monopoly. The readiness 
with which cash circulated tempted some to attempt to coun¬ 
terfeit It. The king consequently promulgated st law inflict¬ 
ing ;i heavy penalty upon this offense and at the same time 
mnde a law against the adulteration of fend. 

Having, in his third year, married a near relative he took 
as a teacher 3 monk □allied Un-jiu. another indication of the 
steady progress of that cult. The talk about the change of 
site for the capital resutted iu the building of a palace at 
F'ydng-yaog and several royal progresses to each of the pro¬ 
posed sites. 

The tribe of YG-iiu had repeatedly promised to reinain 
peaceful aud had as. often broken their word : so now when 
they began to grow restless again, the king decided to make 
an end uf tile limiter. He sent a strong force into their terri¬ 
tory. killed 4.Boo men and took several thousand prisotiers- 
The territory was divided into four administra! ive districts. 

lu ii(5 the king developed a fad. He became an enthu¬ 
siastic botanist, lit- ransacked the kingdom for rare and 
beautiful plants ,md sent them to China iu exchange lor many 
kinds iliai were not indigenous. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of events which 
werii destined to result in the founding of a great dynasty. 
In order to explain we must go back a few years. Early in 
this dynasty a KuryB monk from P'yQng-yang. named Keurn 
jun, had tied for some reason not stated, lo the town of 
A-ji-go among the YS-pn tribe. He had there married a Yu- 
jin woman and gotten a son whom he turned Ko-eul. He in 
turn begot VYhal-rti, and to him were born many sons, the 
eldest of whom was Hyo-ri bal and the second Yemg-ga. The 
latter was unusually bright and popular and eventually be¬ 
came chief: but ou his death the son of his brother Hyo-ri¬ 
bal, named Oa-sok, took his place. O-a-sok died and lib 
younger brother, A-gol-t'n. became chief. YU-jin was at this 
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time a small weak tribe under the stva> of the Ki-tati court, 
but now the masterly genius of A got 4 5 a had cotne to her 
help* matters were destined to a&sttme a different com pi ex to it 

It was now in i r e 4 that the little tribe of Yfl-jin broke 
off its allegiance to Kitan and prepared to Carve out a career 
for herself under her great leader. Soon an envoy came in 
haste from the capital of Kilau commanding the king to stand 
ready to drive back the Yn-jiii tribe if they attempted to es¬ 
cape into his territory, tor the emperor of Kitan was about 
to chastise his recalcitrant vassal. 

The next year A-gol-t*ft with sublime presumption pro* 
claimed himself emperor and named his kingdom Kin* At 
the same time he changed his own name to Min. 

The Kihiii emperor sent again demanding a contingent 
of Kory ft troops. After anxious consultation it was decided 
to keep the soldiers near home and guard the interests of 
Koryft. In the war between Kitati and Kira the former were 
severely handled and again appealed to Kory a for help, but 
[tow with 110 hope of success. 

The next year, 1 j 16, a Koryfl envoy Ytin Kuit-sun was- 
sent to the Kitan court bill he did not return, so a second 
one was dispatched to learn the cause- The fact is, the first 
envoy had fallen into the hands of a new' power named W&n 
which had been set up in eastern Kilan by a man named Ko 
Ybng-di s ang. War was still raging between Kitan and Kin 
and the whole country was in a state of turmoil ami con¬ 
fusion. The second envoy from Kan ti fell into the hands of 
the Wfin people but got ant of the difficulty by promptly 
stating that he was accredited to them by the king of Kory ft ; 
and he forthwith laid nut his present. This made the upstart 
“emperor 1 ' of Wftu wild with delight and* loading the envoy 
with rich presents, he sent him back home, instead of going 
back to the king, however, the envoy returned secretly to his 
uwn home, and it was only by accident that the kiug learned 
of his return. When he did learn of it lie sent For the man 
and inflicted summary punishment. Of course the \VDn 
people liberated the other envoy and sent him home. Him 
also the king punished for having saved his life by seemingly 
offering allegiance to WHii. 

The emperor of China sent an envoy to Koryft with gifts 
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of musical instruments atad took advantage of the; occasion to 
ask th * Koryfl king about the KLtan people. The king an¬ 
swered. ‘ Of all the savage tribes they are the worst, 1 ' When 
this reply reached the Chinese court some of the courtiers 
said that the king of Korytt was trying to keep China from 
knowing Kit an, since there was treasure there which Koryfl 
wanted to secure for herself. The emperor therefore sent 
and made an alliance w ith Kit an, which, as the sequel shows, 
cost him dear. 

Kitau was being hard pressed by Kin, and Gen. Ya 
Ryui-tyfing wanted to escape and find asylum somewhere, so 
the king sent him a verbal invitation to OOme to &oryu. He 
replied that he could not do so without a written invitation. 
The Koryfl statesmen feared that this covered some kind of 
trickery and the written invitation was not sent- 

Koryti desired to put out a feeler to see how she stood 
with the Kin power ^ she s&nt a message saying, "The 
district of P'cnju is rightfully Koryfl territory and we should 
be pleased to have it turned over to us. 11 The answer was 
given without an hoar s delay "Certainly, take it and do 
with it as you wish. 1 * 'Evidently the great Kin leader did 
not intend to let a single district stand between him and the 
good-will of a power which might cause him serious trouble 
while he was prosecuting his designs upon China. 

The year ended with a great feast at the capital of KoryU 
at wduch dancing girls from all parts of the country congre¬ 
gated. The records say that they came “in clouds T i which 
indicates the social status of the country. Buddhism had 
her representative in every home, but no severe asceticism 
would seem to have characterized the people, if this report is 
true. 

The year i j 17 beheld repeated triumphs of the Kin 
leader over the Kitan forces, the flight of the Kitan general 
Va Ryui-lyiSng by bont B the burning of the Kitan fleet and the 
cession to Koryh of two more districts, thus placing her border 
again at the Vain River* But this concession was of design 
for it was followed by a letter from the Kin court which read 
as follow s : "The cider brother, the Emperor of the Great Kin, 
to the younger brother, the king of Koryh ; we were a small, 
weak tribe and were badly treated by the Kitan power but 
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now we a re about :o destroy it. The King oi KoryP mu*t 
ntnv make with ns u firm treaty which shall be hiding to the 
ten thousandth generation/ 1 

This met with an almost universal negative among the 
whe-heads of KoryP, hut one voice waj hwird saying "They 
may be in a position to do ns great harm and we should 
comply with this demand/ 1 The bllci opinion did not 
prevail. Three years bter another envoy Came from the 
kiugof Kin with gifts but the accompanying letter iv-is couched 
in low language, which was construed into an insult and 
was answered in the same tone. The king then hastened to 
repair the fortress in the north and to increase the height 
of the wall stretching across the country ; but the Kin em¬ 
peror sent and forbade it, When he received as answer the 
question. *- What affair is it of yo*ire? ,fc tie kept his-temper and 
did not press the demand for he was nuxious just then to be 
on good terms with hi* southern neighbor. 

We must not i magi is t that these years were barren or 
events of importance within the bounds of KorvB herself- 
Splfindid monasteries were bnilt K notably lilt beautiful An-whu 
monastery : embassies and gifts were received from China : 
the king made trips to P‘ yimg-y&n g and Han-yang. In 
spite of the height to which Buddhism hid climbed, we read 
in the annals that the king frequented the society of dancing 
girls to such an extent that he drew down upon himself the 
censure of one of his highest officials, whom he consequently 
banished. 

In 1123 the king's son HR, posthumous title In~joug> 
came to the throne. An official, Yi Ja-gyum, who had risen 
to the highest position under the former king seemed to think 
himself in a sense uu an equality with the young king now on 
the throne, and wanted to have him bow tolling but the other 
officials interfered ind prevented it. In order to make his posi- 
tkm the more secure, and to strengthen his influence over the 
king t Yi Ja-gyUm bestowed upon him his four daughters 
|o wife. Naturally he incurred the bitter enmity of the other 
officials, who sought means lor destroying him, but without 
success. As a last resort they sent a band of soldiers Lo the 
palace to kill him. But he escaped to bis private house, tak¬ 
ing the king with him. From that place he governed the 
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"mud as be wished. Finding the king an incumbrance,he tried 
to do away with him by the use of poisoned bread, but some' 
not: warned the king, and instead of eating the br^Ki s he threw 
n out of the wi ndow and the magpies, which soon discovered it* 
fell dead on tb * spot Thereupon the king seut a secret mes- 
sag- to one of his generals and soon the traitor was travelling 
southward into exife and al! his connections and followers 
were put where they could "do no more harm. 

It was in the third year of this King, 1124. that the Kin 
armies finally overthrew the Kitan power. The false report 
came to Koryll that China had defeated the Kin forces and 
that the leader oF the defeated power was coming to find 
asylum in Koryn. The king was advised by some to take 
this opportunity of dealing Kin a staggering blow* but the 
more cautious advised delay until the report should be 
authenticated. This was fortunate* for the report proved 
false. 

It was in 1126 that the northern Sling dynasty came to 
an end at the hands of the all-conquering Kin. The records 
state that Kin leaders carried the last emperor of the Sung 
dynasty away and set up one Chang Pang-ch aug as king in 
his stead, and changed the name of the dynasty to Ch'o. 
When this had been effected the Kin emperor sent Gen. 
"Va Ryul Ka-geum to Koryh bearing his commands to the 
king, but what those commands were the records do not tell* 

The influence which priestcraft had exercised tu Kuryu 
was well illustrated by a monk Myo-chung of I^yUng-yang, 
who told the KmgwLhut there was no more "king Spirit" in 
the soil of Song-do, but if he should move the capital to 
pyfing-yang the Kitan, Km and Sung would all become sub¬ 
ject to him.^The king believed every word of this and or¬ 
dered a palace to be built there for his occupancy. A year or 
so bitr, after sending the Kin court his abject submission, 
he essayed to mure to the northern city by boat, but a fresh 
breeze sprang up and he quickly changed hit mind and hur¬ 
ried buck to Song-do. The coastwip^ trade must have been 
of considerable importance, [or we read tbuL the water on the 
bur at Iloug-jn harbor, wa^ too shallow for boats of large 
burden to cross, so the king put several thousand tneu 
to work to deepen the channel . but to no effect- 
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The fight between Confucianism and Buddhism went 
steadily on. The king was the puppet of the latter but 
could not always carry 1 out his plan*. He wanted to take 
away the support of CoiifudanSChooU and turn over the fuaste 
iq the monks* but thin. caHed out suds a storm of remonstrafl¬ 
ees that he hastened to recall the order. He had nbt forgot* 
Leu the flattering words of the monk Myo-ehuug. and now in 
1150 he look occasion to visit the citx of P'yaitgpyang. 
The tricky monk had made preparation for his coming. 
Hollow loaves of bread were prepared with holes in their sides 
after the style of a jackn^-lantern- OU was placed inside 
and as the king approached the town at dusk these were 
floated down the stream, and the oil on the water, shining in 
the light of the setting sun, reflected all the hues of the 
rainbow. The monk told the king that this was the dragon s 
breath. This was to convince the king of the truth of 
his former statement. But the king's attendants were scep¬ 
tical and sent messengers who returned with the bread floats, 
thus unmasking the trickster. They demanded Lhe head of 
the monk but the king did not consent. 

Foiled in this, the ambitious monk laid new plans. In 
1135 they were ready to be put in execution. Together with 
a fellow traitor P Cbo Kwang, he massed soldiers at P'yung 
yang and set Up a kingdom of his own which he named 
Ta-wi* He called the army the ''Celestial Army, *‘perhaps to 
keep them in good humor. The government forces easily 
overcame these insurrectionary' forces and Cbo Rwnng* find¬ 
ing that the end wn_s approaching, tried to buy pardon by 
cutting off the head of the monk and bringing it to the 
capital. The king forgave him. but no sooner had he re-en¬ 
tered the gates of P‘y ting-yang than be raised the standard 
of revolt again* The royal forces laid siege to the city, 
and having broken down a portion of the wall effected an 
entrance- Cbo Kwang, seeing that there was no longer any 
chance of safety, set fire to his house and perished in the flanies- 
We find in Lhe records the curious statement that 
the Law against murder was revised, making that crime 
a greater cue than the killing of a cow. The following 
year there was a Buddhistic festival at which 30,000 monks 
were present. 
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Iii the year 114*, occurred an cveivl of great importance, 

A cciilury and a quarter had now passed since the kingdom 
of Sil-ia had fallen and 8S yet Ihe annals of Sil-la, Ko-gn-ryO 
and Pak-jt had not been worked up into a proper history. 
Tins year it was done and the great work entitled Sam-guA-sa, 
or History of the Three Kingdoms, was the result. This work 
which, though rare, exists to-day, is the thesaurus of ancient 
Korean history, and it is the basis upon which all subsequent 
histories of ancient Korea are founded. Its compiler, Kim 
Pn-sik, is one of the celebrated literary men of Korea and 
may truly be called the father of Korean history. 

In-jong was succeeded in 1147 by his sou Hydn, post¬ 
humous title Eui-pfig. Never before had a king given him¬ 
self over so abjectly to the priesthood. The people were 
thoroughly discontented with his course, but he would listen 
to no remonstrances. It would have been better had he been 
a more consistent Buddhist but Ills drinking, gambling and 
licentiousness gave the lie to his religious pretentions and left 
the impression that he was in reality only the tool of the 
priesthood. It is said that his visits to a certain monastery 
were so frequent that an awning had to be erected from the 
palace to its gates, and if at any time the king was not to be 
found they looked for him in this monastery. He was an 
object of ridicule to the whole people. A diviner told him that 
if he built a palace at PSk-ju (now Fl-ch’un) in Whang-ha 
Province, in seven years he would overcome both Kitau and 
Kin. The king was simple enough to follow his advice. He 
wasted the public treasure on the wildest debaucheries, gave 
high positions to monks and surrounded himself with a vile 
set of men, who debauched the palace women. 

In 1163 numbers of the Kin people crossed the Yalti and 
settled at In-ju and Cb<Ing-j«. The magistrates raised a force 
of soldiers on their own account without royal authority and 
drove out the intruders and burned their houses. The Kin 
emperor made the king restore them to their places but the 
magistrates again drove them out : so the Emperor sent a 
body of troops and seized sixteen of the country officials. 

The officials desired to stop the king’s frequent visits to 
hi* favorite monastery. One day as ht was passing along his 
covered passage-way they made his horse rear violently and 
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at tin? same time, one of them let fail an arrow before him* 
The king was terrified, supposing that someone had shut at 
hbn h so he returned to the palace in haste and barred the 
gates. He charged a slave of hb brother's with having shoi 
the arrow and lifter wringing a false confession from him by 
tormre^put him to death. 

In i iC >3 Ch'oe Ch'fik-kyflng became prefect of Tam fia 
(Quelpart). He was well liked by the people and when he 
was removed and another man put In his place they rose 
in revolt, drove out the successor and said they would have 
no governor but Cli'oe. So the King was obliged to reinstate 
him. These people of Quel part were very unruly. It w r as 
only during the reign of this king's father that the first 
prefect had been sent to that island - 

The king sent a commission to Dagelet Island o 5 the east 
coast to find out whether it was habitable. They brought 
back an adverse report* 

Besides his partiality to Buddhism the king added an¬ 
other burden to those which the people already carried* 
He made the eunuchs his instruments to exact money from 
the people* and to such as supplied him w ith the most money 
from this illegal practice he gave rank and honors. The 
king was continually feasting, but none of the military men 
enjoyed bis favor or shared his hospitality. Mutters came to 
a crisis when in 1170 one of the military officials was struck 
by a civil official of a lower grade in the presence of the king 
while at a monastery outside the city. The matter was 
bushed up for the moment but when the company separated 
some of the generals assembled the palace guards and seized 
and killed the two leading civil officials, One, Han Roe* 
escaped and hid behind the king's bed. In spite of this the 
generals entered and dragged him away to his death. Then 
they began to slaughter the civil officials and eunuchs indis- 
criminateiy. The records say that the dead bodies were piled 
' 'mountains high. ' F The military officials liaci a sign by which 
they might be distinguished. The right shoulder was left 
bare and they wore a head-dress called the pfik-lu* Whoever 
~vas found lacking these two signs was cut down. The king 
was ip mortal fear and tried to propitiate the leading general 
by the gift of a beautiful sword. He accepted it but the 
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work of death went on. They took the king back to the 
capital and, arriving at the palace, cut down ten leading men 
at that point. Then they went to the palace of the crown 
prince and killed ten more. Proclamation was made in the 
main attest, 1 ' Kill any official wearing the garments of the 
civil rank 1 ' This was the sign for a general slaughter 
and fifty more of the officials were murdered, A rter this, twenty 
eunuchs were beheaded and their heads were set upon pikes. 

Though the king was badly frightened; he continued hi$ 
evil courst-of life without abatement. The generals wanted 
to kill h*m but were dissuaded. The persecution of the civil 
officials continued but there was some discrimination, for two 
of them who were better than the rest were spared and 
protected. A civil official, returning from China, learned of 
of this ementt and. gathering forces in the country, ap¬ 
proached the capital ; hut at a certaiu pass an unfavorable 
omen was seen in tiler shape of a tiger sitting in the road. 
The omen was true, for the improvised army was defeated by 
the insurrectionists. One Chung Chung-bu was the leading 
spirit in this business and he now proceeded to pull down all 
the houses uf the civil officials, turning a deaf ear to the ex¬ 
postulation? of those who pitied the widows and orphans. 
From this time- dates the custom of destroying the house 
of any official or gentleman who is guilty of any serious crime 
against the king. 

Gen, Chong came to the conclusion that the king was a 
hopeless case- and so he banished hitn to Krt-je in island. Kvilng- 
satsg Province, .ind the Crown Prince to the isiand of Chin-do, 
and made way with .1 large number of the king s relatives and 
hangers-on. Fie then put the Wing's younger brother Ho on 
the throne. His posthumous title is Myfing-jong, This was 
in *171. 

Then all the offices were filled by military officials. Gen. 
Int Kenk-ch'ling becoming Prime Minister. Mud Keup- 
kyfliti was one of the civil officials who were spared, and he 
uow feigned to be well content with the condition of things 
and gave his daughter to the son of (me of the generals in 
marriage. An envoy was sect to the Kin court saying that, 
as the king wns old and sick^ his brother bad been given the 
reins of power. 
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Qne oF the generals, Vi Ko, desired to effect a revolution 
tind^ gathering bis friends about him* promised them high 
honors in case the attempt should succeed. Thereupon he 
took with him to a feast a number oi his followers with 
swords hidden in their sleeves. Gen, Ch on Wttn # however, 
suspected something and communicated his suspicions to Gen, 
Yi Em-haug, who managed to get Gen. Vi Ko out into the 
anteroom and there felled him to the ground with an iron 
mace and dispatched him. His followers were also seized and 
killed. 

The emperor suspected that the deposed king had been 
forcibly ejected and so sent a letter severely blaming his 
cessor. An envoy was dispatched to the Kin court to expiaiu 
nwitlers. He talked well but the emperor still suspected 
something and refused to answer the king's letter. The 
envoy thereupon sat down and deliberately began to starve 
himself to death. This secured the desired answer aud the 
envoy returned toStmg- 4 o. The emperor sent a commission 
to enquire into the matter. The commissioner was feasted at 
the capital and told that khe deposed king was old and sick 
and had gone away to a distant part of the country' and could 
not be produced. 

The ill-will between the military and ihe monks was well 
illustrated when the palace caught fire. General Chong saw 
many monks running toward the burning buildings, but rather 
than have them enter^ he locked the gates and se£ the build¬ 
ings bum to the ground. 

The remnant of the civil officers were ever on the Look" 
out for opportunities to get the upper hand again aud drive 
out the military party. To this end Kim Po-ckmg sent letkers 
to prefects fur and wide and a time for a rising was agreed 
upon. The banished king was put Ln the van of the army 
thus improvised and they advanced a_s far as Kydug-ju. But 
the plan miscarried and Kim, its originator, was seized by the 
people aud sent to Song-do where he was put to death. Be¬ 
fore dying he exclaimed | IJ I was in league with all the dvil 
nobles. This was probably not true, hut it caused a fresh 
outbreak of the military party upon the civil nobles, and scores 
of them were killed. At last a reaction set in aud the military 
leaders, feeling that they had gone too far, tried to make 
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ameuds by giving thmr daughters to the sons of the civil offici¬ 
als in marriage. 

At this point occurred one of the most revolting events 
that blot the pages of Korean history- Gen, CUmtg, hearing 
that the banished king bad come as far aa Ky^ng-ju ^ent Gen. 
Y1 Kdi-uiun to put him out of the way. After the leader and 
twn hundred members of the ex-king's guard had been 
treacherously killed the ex-king himself was spirited away to 
a neighboring monastery. He was taken out to the brink of 
a pond behind this monastery and there Gen. Yi> who was a 
man of immense stature, seized him in his arms and crushed 
his ribs, killing him instantly. The body was wrapped in 
blankets, placed in two kettles, which were placed mouth to 
mouth, and thrown into the pouch When this ino-nsler, Gen. 
Yi g returned to Song-do he was loaded with honors, Later a 
monk, who was a good swimmer, raised the body and gave it 
decent burial. 

In spite of the overwhelming power exercised by the 
military party, the king was devoted to Buddhism. The 
monks were very anxious to kill Gen. Yi> who had taken such 
an active part in deposing the late king: so they massed in 
front of the palace and set fire to It by first firing the adjoin¬ 
ing bouses, Gen, Yi made a sudden sally with a strong guard 
and killed a hundred of the monks. He followed this up by 
demolishing five monasteries whose sacred vessels and other 
utensils he confiscated. 


Chapter V. 

Rebellion quelled.cenntUftheni . ,.anarchy,. . .’'faith cole 11 -re^ 

formation , .Tm-na well . . .the Queen restored, , . .imiTtfnH 
tile Mongol* .. .envoy tilled. . Kin weaken*,. ,.KiLan refugees 
ctril strife . , , Hi tan driven back Mongol lilies. . Mongols drive 
Kitana into Kory* . Mongol savingts. . . lutan remnant surrenders 

. , + . Mongol envny_jealousy..., Mongol demands . .rebels' hendi 

Beat to Song-do. .Mongol demands Enbnte_brutal envoy. ., r a 

n« wall.Japanese pirate*. ... Mongol envoy killed.Mongol 

eilie*..,. drives intck.prime mini ster daped. - -pirate again-a 

Korean Fl Shofinn H '_. .Moo^oIb em ike Yaln.. . a Mongol letter 
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. r .Qic Mongols resell Song-do. r . . iwve U uiiLakeii. . the “Shogun'* 
flees .. .a b»7e prefect . .Hongol term ■. ..tCing surrender! 
Mongo! mridtt^y. 

Cho Wi-jong was a P^hing-yan,* man with a towering 
ambition> and he now deemed the time ripe to pul tile wheels 
in motion. He therefore drew aiioui him ^ strong body of 
troops. All the districts about P*yting-yang joined him ex¬ 
cepting YAn-j n n which remained loyal to the king ITie pen* 
pie of that place were afraid of tile rebel but the loyal prefect 
Hyflu Tflk-su forged a letter purporting to From the royal 
army rn route for P'yung-yAng. This gave the pejpk cour- 
age to hold out. 

Cbo and his troops inarched toward Song-do and encamped 
not far 10 the west of the town. Gen. Vi Eui-tang, having 
first seized and killed all ih: P'yiing-an officials who happen¬ 
ed to be in the capital, marched out against the rebels. At 
th'- j first attack the seditious force broke and fled, Gen. Yi 
chased them as far as the Ta-doug River, He c tossed that 
river and lay siege to P r ynag-yaug; but winter was coming 
on and he was obliged to retire to Song do. Clio then made 
Iwu or three attempts to overthrow the loyal town of Yin-ju, 
but without success, 

Gcik Vi was a ruthless man* who had no love of hu¬ 
manity in him K but would kill his best friend if it his 

purpose, hor this reason Gen. Ch mg did mil dare to as- 
sociat-^ with him, but threw up his comm lesion; and went into 
retirement, ll is sou got a priest to dug the footsteps of Gen. 
Yi and wait for a chance to kill him. This he finally ats 
complished and Gen, Yi and many of bis relatives were killed; 
□ nd the i|Ukti h w r ho was his daughter,, was drivers swsy. 

As t ho \\ i-jotig, the P'yttng-yaag traitor, w^s gradually 
losing power desired to get help from the Kin emperor. 
For this purpose he sent two envoys, but one of them killed 
(he other on tbe way and them fled to Song-do, Cho sent an¬ 
other, but him the Kin emperor seized and sent a prisoner to 
the Koryh capital In the spring the royal forces besieged 
Cho in F'yutig-yangagain and famine within the walls became 
so great that men ate each other. Many of tbe townspeople 
came out by stealth and as they vrere well received by the be- 
sieging force, well-nigh all the civilians in the city came over 
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the walls by night. When the city fell, Cho was killed and 
his wife mid children were sent to Song-do where they were 
hung in the center of the city. 

The rebel forces were scattered but reunited in various 
places and terrorised tile whole north, so that envoys to ihe 
Kin court had to go a round-about way to avoid them. The 
whole country in fact was in a date of anarchy. Ill the south 
whole sections of the country were disaffected toward the 
governilient and lands of men roamed the country. 1 litre 
was a rising also in Vhang-bS Province, Id P*ytmg-yang 
the people rose mid drove out the governor. The king was 
forced to begin the correction of abuses. He sent all about 
gathering in formation as to how the people were governed and 
as a con sequence eight hundred officials were cashiered. 
Rut Ihe attempt at renovation came too late. In the west the 
bauds of robbers looted right and left and could not be appre¬ 
hended, The capital itself swunned with thieves. The an¬ 
cestral temple itself was robbed of its utensils. But all this 
time the king kept up a round of carousals and debaucheries 
at which he himself played the buffoon, and danced for the 
delectation of bis guests, and that too at a monastery. A sacred 
place truly! 

In the twelfth year of the reign, 1182, we find an interest¬ 
ing application of what goes in these days under the name of 
“faith cure.” A priest claimed to be able to cure any disease, 
Being called before tlie king he said. “If anyone drinks water 
in which t have washed my hands he will be Immediately 
cured." Ht further ex plain cd, "After drinking the water, 
pray earnestly to Buddha. Then rise and say, T am cured', 
and if you really tielieve you are cured, you will be so. 
Crowds of people applied to him for treatment. He seduced 
many of the women who came to him, 

Oen, Vi Etti-muu was now imutL favorite and lit usurped 
all the leading offices nnd acted as pawder-in-general to the 
King by seeking out and forcibly carrying to the palace young 
and handsome girts, This seemed intolerable to such loyal 
men as Gen. Cli'oe Chung- heun. and he. in company with his 
brother, surrounded the palace, killed Yi hut-it mu and many 
others of his ilk. chased away many illegitimate sons of the 
king, who had become monks, and would not lei them enter 
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the palace again. This all happened in 1196* and two yeans 
later the reformer continued the good work by deposing the 
old and indolent king,, banishing the crown prince to Kang- 
wha and putting the king's brother Mun on the throne. Bis 
posthumous title is Sin-jong. The banishing of the crown 
prince and his wife was effected in a very heart!ess manner. 
They were ordered ont of the palace at a moment's notice and, 
coming forth entirely unprepared for the journey, were mount¬ 
ed on horses in a cold rain and hurried away to Kang-wha. A 
terrible storm raged the day the Ksng was deposed, as if in 
Sympathy with the throes through the country was passing. 
There was a saying current among the people which 
Shows at once how superstitions they were and to what an 
extent the eunuchs were wont to abuse their power. They 
said “If the King uses water frotn the Ta ns Wall many eu¬ 
nuchs will arise and will cause the government to be ad¬ 
ministered badly;** so the well was ailed up. Another in¬ 
stance shows what a terrible temptation there was for the peo¬ 
ple to abuse their power. This same reformer Cho*e Chung- 
heun, though himself a man of perfect uprightness, bad a 
brother who now took advantage of his position to force 
the king to take his daughter a5 queen. To do this the real 
queen had to be banished. As it happened, the king was 
deeply attached to her. but he was in no position to refuse to 
do the bidding of the powerful courtier. After a tearful part¬ 
ing she went into exile. This was as yet unknown to the re¬ 
former, but when he learned of it hk indignation was deep 
and fierce. Cloaking his feelings, he called hk broLhei to a 
feast and there reminded him that they were not of a high 
enough family to furnish a queen, and he charged him to 
give up the attempt. The next day, the villain changed his 
mind again. His mother expostulated with him and he fehed 
her to the floor* Gen. Ch'oe was told of this and, surround- 
tag himself with a strong body-guard, he proceeded to the 
palace gate. W hen his niece was brought in her chair and was 
about to enter to become queen, the faithful old general dis¬ 
puted the passage aud a fight ensued between his men and his 
brother's. The former were successful and the wretch betook 
himself to flight, but was pursued* taken and killed by the 
general himself. The rightful queen was restored to her station. 
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The six years of this king’s reign were one long scene of 
turmoil aud strife. Iu the first place the slaves revolted. 
They said ‘'The high uteri are not made so by the decree of 
heaven. Great men are Lhose who do well. Let us fight for 
our rights; Gen. Ch’oeis front as low a grade as ourselves. 
Let us become high men too,” They rendezvoused at 
Htung-guk monastery and decided s> a preliminary measure 
to demand from their masters the deeds of themselves (for 
slaves as well as houses were deeded property! and to burn 
them. They were betrayed to Gen. Ch'oe, who trapped a 
hundred of them, tied stones about their ueeks and drowned 
them in the river. The south was overrun by marauding 
parties whom the king bought off by gifts of food, clothe*anil 
land. In Chin-ju the governor’s servants locked him m hn- 
privatt dung zou, gathered a band of into and put to death ah 
who would not join their standard. It is said that 6,400 
men were killed because of refusal to join them. The same 
scenes were enacted in various places, notably in Quelpart 
and Kbug-ju. 

in the midst of these scenes the king died and was sue 
oeeded in 1205 by his sou Tok, posthumous title Hcui-joug. 

\\‘t have now arrived at tile threshold of events which 
were destined to make Asia one great battle-field attd localise 
tht sovereigns of Europe to tremble on their thrones. 

The Mungols lived north of Yil-jm and were in a sense 
connected with them. Their first great chief was Ya-sokh* 
(Yusuka) who first led the revolt which separated the Mongol 
power from the YD-jiu. He together with Keui-ak-on con¬ 
quered forty of the northern tribes in quick succession and 
brought them all tinder bis flag. His son's name was CMl- 
niok-jin, the great Genghis Kb&u. It was now in the second 
year of Heui-jong, in 1206. that the great Genghis proclaimed 
himself emperor and named his empire Mong. 

Meanwhile Ch*oe Chung-heun was not proof against 
the seductions of ambition and power, and tre next find hint 
seizing the people's huuses and building hinisdf a magnificent 
residence adjoining the palace. People said of hint that he 
buried a boy or u girl under each corti’r post- 

When the spring of 1212 opened, an envoy was sent to 
the Kin court bm was intercepted by Mongol videltes who 
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had by this time worked their way southward to a point that 
commanded the road between Koryfi and Kin. The Kiu 
people recovered lhe body and sent it back to KoryH. 

Gen. Ch oe had acquired so much power that he was in 
reality the ruler of the kmd, holding much the same position 
that the Shogun of Japan is said to have occupied, He may 
not inappropriately be styled the Shogun of Korya. For this 
reason the king desired to get him out of the way. To this 
cud htz put upon his track a number of monks* but as they 
began by attacking \n-h servant he quietly slipped into a chest 
and they could riot find him, His body-guard became aware 
of his predicament and forced the palace gates* killing right 
left; and they would have killed the king had not the wily old 
general stepped out of liU hiding pi Free and prevented it* The 
Littet hinlsheil tin king id Kaug-wlra and tile crown prince to 
Chemulpo and scl Upon the throne one Chong, whose post¬ 
humous title is Kaug-jong, 

1 he only event recorded of this reign is the arrival of an 
envoy from the Kin court, who wanted to enter the palace by 
the central or royal gate. He insisted upon it until ht was 
asked the question /Tf you enter by the royal gate, by what 
gate would your master cuter should lie come Here?* 1 This 
silenced him, 

Kang-joug was succeeded in 1314 by his son Chiu, post¬ 
humous title Kang-piug, This was destined to be the longest 
and b}> far the most evenful reign of the dynasty for it lasted 
forty-five yeara and witnessed the great Mongol invasion. 

The Kin power was now' trembling under the Mongol 
onslaught and envoys came demanding aid from Kory 11 iti the 
shape of rice and horses, The king ostensibly refused but 
allowed the envoys to purchase rice and carry it away with 
them. 

Again a dark cloud hung over KorylTs northern border. 
It was not the Mongol5 as yet. but the remnant of the Kitau 
forces who were unable Lo withstand the Mongols and so had 
fled south into Koryu territory. At first the Koryu forces 
were able to keep them in check but as they came m ever in¬ 
creasing ntimbers they broke down all opposition and were 
soon ravaging VS hung-h A Province, making P'ytrag-yimg 
their headquarters. The lack of KLuryQ soldiers was so evident 
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that men of all glasses, even live monks, became soldiers. It 
was of no avail. They were cut down like stubble and 
Whang-jo felt into Kitan hands. The enemy was soon only 
eighty ti from the capital. Constenmtiou reigned in the city 
and the people all procured swords or other weapons and 
manned Lhe walls. 

To this outward danger was added the terror of civil 
Strife for the priests took this inopportune moment to attack 
the old general. Ch*oe, who still ruled with a high hand. He 
turned on them however and cut down three hundred. He 
then instituted mi inquisition and as a result 800 more were 
killed* 

Such then was the desjjernLe position of Koryri ; a power 
fu! enemy at her door, the south rile with rebellion, and in the 
capital itself 'mountains of deiul and rivers of blood '' Victo¬ 
rious Kitan came sweeping down on Song-do, but for *tmie 
reason, perl taps because they had heard that the town was well 
defended, they made a detour, appearing next on the banks of 
the bn* jin River halfway between Song-do and the present 
capital. There they suffered defeat at the hands of the KnrvQ 
forces as they did also later at the site of the present capita!. 
Iti view of lbe*v defeats the Kitan army retired to Te-bfik 
San. Now another cause of anxiety appeared in the shape of 
the Yif-jiti allies of the Mongols who crossed the Vain and 
took Eni-jU. But Koryn, wide awake to the danger, threw' 
upon them a well equipped force which destroyed *»of them, 
captured many mure mid drove the remaining joe across the 
river. The king how built a royal residence at PA-gafc Sun 
to the east of Sotig-do, for he had been told that bv so doing 
hi: would be able to bqjd the north in check. 

Mviiu Ku-haof cast Yu-jin. being defeated by the Mon¬ 
gols. came in his flight towards the Yalti, hut the Koryu gv»- 
oral. Chung Kong-su. caught him and sent him safely to the 
Mongol headquarters. This pleased the Mongols hugely and 
they said "We must make a treaty of friendship " We must 
remember that the Mongols were at war with Kitan and had 
driven her army across into Kory 11. but al first did pot ptirsviv 
them. Now, however, in army of 10,000 men under Generals 
T'ap Chin and Ch'al Vha. were sent to complete rite destruction 
of the Kitan power. They were joined by Yti-jin allies to 
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the number of 20 r ooo men under Gen. Wausau Cha-yUn. As 
these allies were advancing against the doomed army of 
the r cm d ant of which p 50,000 strong;, was massed at Kang- 
dong* a great snowstorm came on and pro vis bus ran low. 
Koryu was asked to snpply the deficiency which she did to 
the extent of t,ooo bags of rioe. This still more helped her 
into the good graces of the Mongols, But the records state 
that the Mongols were so little beyond the condition of the 
ravage that then, could be little- real friendship between them 
and the people of Koryii. The latter showed it loo plainly 
and the Mongols of course resented it. 

In this army that was marching to the annihilation of 
Kitan there was a contingent of Koryti forces under Gen. 
Kim CVttKryo who is described as being a giant in size with 
a beard that readied his knees. He was a favorite with the 
Mongol generals and was treated handsomely by them. 

The scige of Kang-dong was prosecuted vigorously and 
soon the greatest distress prevailed within the walls. The 
leader finally gave up hope and hanged him sell, and the 
50,000 men came oat and surrendered, Gen, T’ap reviewed 
Lhtm, took off the heads of a hundred of the leaders and re¬ 
leased the remainder. The Mongol leader wished to make a 
visit to Song-do to see the king but he could not leave bU 
army, so he sent on envoy instead r He gave the Koryu gen¬ 
erals rich presents and released 700 Koryti captives that had 
been previously taken. Many Kit an captives were put into 
the hands of the Koryu generals as a result of the decisive 
termination of the war against Kitan and many of the hereto¬ 
fore inaccessible parts of the north were opened up, and they 
were called the M Kitan Districts " 

Ere tong Lhe Mongol envoy approached Song-do and iIjl 
king sent out a messenger to meet tiim p but this did not satisfy 
him, for he exclaimed 1 'Why did not the king come out to 
meet me? pp It took some persuasion to induce him not to 
turn hock. When he had audience with Lhe king he wore the 
heavy fur clothing of his native country with a fur head-dress* 
and carried a sword and a bow. Approaching the king be 
seized his hand and showed him the letter from the Mongol 
emperor* Genghis Khan, The king turned pale and was 
exceedingly embarrassed at this familiarity, and the officials 
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asked each Other ho W the presence of this barbarian could be 
endured. They induced him to retire and assume Koryu 
garments, after which he reappeared and the king presented 
him with gifts of gold, silver, silk and linen. 

Gen. Cho Ch'ung accompanied the retiring Mongol and 
Yu jiu allies as fat as the Yaln where they hade him an 
affectionate adieu and declared that In* was a man of whom 
Korvu should be proud. The Mongol general. Hap Chin, 
left forty men at Kui-jii to learn the KoryB language and told 
them to stay there till he returned. Gen- Cho then returned 
to P-ymig-yang where he was lionized and ffcted. The old 
man Ch'oe Chuug-benn feared that Gen. Cho would attempt to 
throw him down from his high position aud thought it would 
bt better to have him near by, where he could watch him; so 
be forged a letter purporting to be from the king, ordering 
him to come down to the capital. He obeyed. 

Ii -denied at this time that ttc relations of Korytt and the 
Mongols would remain friendly, but if Korytii thought this 
she was destined to be rudely awakened. The Mongol and 
Yu-jin allies sent to MyDngsuug and said "Koryu must send 

an envoy and do obeisance each year." This waft said in so 

offensive a way thul it seemed to be an attempt to provoke 
war. We are not told what answer was given but it sufficed 
for the time to secure peace. 

The great Ch’oe Chung-bcun who had earned things with 
such a high hand now tell >11 and died. This caused more 
commotion than the death of several kings. He was buned 
with roval honors. He left many sous, of whom U and 
Hyang were first and, second. Hying was a bold and power¬ 
ful man. and before the father died he warned U against him. 
U succeeded to His father's position which, as we have seen, 
corresponded closely with that of the Shogun of Japan. 

A serious rebellion broke out in tile worth under two 
leaders. Han Sun and Ta Chi. the cause being tbe illegal exac¬ 
tions of the prefects. When the king found that it could not 
he pul down by peaceful means hesent Gen. Kim tli ui-ro 10 
pm it down by force. The cast VO-jin leader, My fin Ku~ba, 
at first sided with the rebels but later changed his mind, invit¬ 
ed Han Sun and Ta Chi to n Feafti, got them intoxicated, as¬ 
sassinated them, put their beads in a box and scut it to the 
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kitig, thereby earning the good will ot the hitter. TLl- king 
then reformed the ah Lises in the rebellious section and j-,eace 
wis at last secured. 

The Mongols were not to 1 * .ontent with an empty friend¬ 
ships a ml in 1 72 1 they sent a demand for revenue, consisting 
of 10,000 pounds of cotton, 3.000 rolls of liiie sills, 2,000 
pieces of gauze, ! 00,000 sheets of pap-r Q f the largest siz.-. 
The envoy who brought this extradofdhiaiy letter was provid- 
wl commodious quarters and excellent food but he expressed 
His dissatisfaction at everything by shooting arrows into the 
house posts, and by acting jo a very boorish manner gen 
erally. The only man who could do anything with hittt wus 
Kim Iletihjo who charged him with killing a mart in Kui-ji, 
and threatened to have him imprisoned. Thus meeting bins* 
t».r wi|]i bluster lie made the bnitai northerner listen to rat 
‘-on. \\ iten the envoy was about to go to an audience with 

his weapons in hand, this same Kim made Him lay them aside. 
Other Mongol and Vo*jin messengers came and Ksm managed 
them all so well that no trouble Jirose. 

It was becoming appatent dial the Mongols were likely 
at any time to make a descent upon Koryo; so, in the follow 
,n 8 1^, 1222, a wait was built near the Yahi river extend* 
Lug from Sui-ju to Wha-ju. Il is said that this was com- 
pleted in the marvelously short space of forty days, a, feat 
Which shows not only how great .« power Koryfl could exert 

When necessary but how Important she deemed it that tins 
wall should be buiU, 

1223 a.i>. marks the beginning of that long series of dep¬ 
redations which j a pa mit freebooters inflicted upon KoryG 
beweeii ,200 and 140c? 5 In this year ,hey lauded on the 
const of KySng-sang Province and ravaged the district of 
KeUin-ju. With the opening of the next year, a Mongol en¬ 
voy came modifying the demand for tribute to sea otter skins 
only. The Kin dynasty was now tottering to its fall but was 
destined to cling to life for another ten years This year Saw 
it nearly fall beiore the Mongol power, KorvQ therefore db- 
catded the Kin calendar. The friendship between the Mon¬ 
gols and Knryfl was destined to be rudely broken in the year 
1225. 2nd through no fault of the latter except the inability 
keep order in her own territory. The Mongol envoy, re- 
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turning to the north, was set upon by a Korysi highwayman 
and was robbed of the gifts which he was carrying home. 
Thus all friendly relations were ruptured atid another step 
was taken toward the final catastrophe. This y^ar also wit¬ 
nessed another Japanese raid in the >outh. 

The YQ jin who had now assumed the Mongol clothes, and 
were in reality an integral part of the Mongol power* made a 
descent upon Koryu iu 1236 in llie vicinity of Eui-ju. The 
prefect deemed H too pressing a matter to wait till word 
could be received from Song-do, so he sent a thousand men 
immediately against the raiders and drove them back. The 
king forgave the irregular sty hm refused to reward him. 

Ch'of- l who, as we know, was the prime minister, was 
duped by a diviner into believing lhat he iv:^ to become king 
vome day, and he foolishly divulged the secret to a certain 
Kim, and soon it became common property. As punishment 
for tins, as well as to get himself out uf trouble, Ch'oc V had 
both Kim and the diviner drowned. 

The depredations of the Japanese were without the cognis¬ 
ance of the Japanese government and were against Us wish. 
This appears from the fact that when in E227 an envoy. Fak 
In, was sent to Japan to remonstrate against them, the gov¬ 
ernment of that country acquiesced and arrested and killed a 
number of the corsairs. 

Both this year and the next Yu-jin bunds ravaged the 
northum part of Karyfl, but at the same time asked thal a 
treaty W concluded. The ink was hardly dry on this before 
it ivas broken by the very ones who advocated it. 

Ch + oe tJ followed in bis father's steps and Having estab¬ 
lished himself in tbe viceroyship began to abuse the people, 
stealing housed mid land '- from ibem wherew ith to btiiid him¬ 
self a princely mansion, two hundred paces king. In the 
court of it he had mock battles and the soldiers played at ball. 
The expend of this was borne by I he people, whose faces 
were already being ground 10 furnish the regular revenue 
His younger brother, Hyaag. who long since been had ban 

ished, attempted to raise an insurrec tion in favor of the exited 
king; but Ch'oe t J sent a strong force and chased his brother 
until he w r as run to earth in a envc among the mountains 
w here he was killed. 
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It was now the year 1231, the year which saw the out¬ 
break which had been threatening ever since Genghis Khan 
came tu the chieftains hip of the Mongol armies. As the 
spring opened a powerful Mongol army moved southward a- 
cross the Yalu under the leadership of Sal Ye-t*ap and took the 
fortress of Ham-sin near Lui-ju- They followed this up by 
storming ChPffl-ju which ended only after the prefect had set 
fire to his house and destroyed his whole family and lie and 
his associates had cut tftdr own throats. 

The king did not intend to submit without a struggle. 
He sent Generals T J ak So and Kim Kyung*sot at the head of a 
large army to operate against the invaders. They rendez¬ 
voused with all their forces at Ku-jn, lhe four gates of which 
were strongly barricaded. The Mongols commenced the il- 
tack at the south gate. The KoryS soldiers made five bril¬ 
liant sallies <md forced lhe enemy to retire. The honors of 
this victory feU to Gen, Kim who pursued the enemy '■-osne 
distance and then returned to the town hi triumph. The 
Mongols, who seem to have been independent of any baht- of 
supplies and made the country through which they passed 
supply them, now left this town untnkeuaud the Koryh army 
undefeated in their rear, aud marched boldly southward, tak 
lug Kwak-ju and Stiu-ju, From this point Lhe Mongol gen¬ 
eral Sal Ye-t'ap sent a letter to the king saying “Let 11s tank*' 
peace, We have now taken your country as far as Han-sin 
and if you do not come to terms with us we will draw rein¬ 
forcements from YD-jin and crush you.‘ p The messenger 
who conveyed this very* candid letter got only as far as 
P'yflug-ju where he web seized by the people and imprisoned. 
While waiting for an answer* the invaders tried another at¬ 
tack on ku-jn nut with no better success, Kot only so, bul 
they were badly defeated aL An-puk fortress, 

■ ■ king uow reinforced the army in lhe north and at 

the saint- time feasted 30,00a monks d lhe Capital in order to 
Influence the celestial power* to bring about a cessation of 
war. Hut at the same time the Mongol forces were rtiiuiofced 
by VD-jm troops and with high spirits crossed the fa-dong 
river and swept down to P*y&ng-ju to wreak their vengeance 
on that place w here even yet the Mongol messenger with the 
letter for the king was languishing in durance vile. By a 
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night attack they took the place* burned it to the ground, 
killed the prefect and even destroyed every dog and other do¬ 
mestic animal in the place. Then they advanced toward 
Song-do and soon appeared beneath its walk. There the 
Mongol generals FVdo, Cbilk-ktJ and Tang-go went into 
camp. They supplied their anuy by foraging all through 
the surrounding country * in which operation thousands of 
people were killed* their houses destroyed and their goods 
confiscated * especial ly all kinds of food . The people in the 
capital were in the greatest distress. Ch'oe U. the viceroy, 
stationed all the best troopa about hb own house and l*Jt the 
inferior troops to guard the palace. 

The Mongol general Sal Ye-t*ap was now in the north. 
The king had already sent one messenger to ask for terms of 
peace and had received the following answer; "1 am emperor. 
If you wish to fight it out then come on and fight. If not 
then surrender, and be quick about it, too + M The king now 
sent another messenger on a similar errand* He returned 
with two Mongol commissioners and three more soon followed. 
They Were immediately admitted to an audience and a confer¬ 
ence followed, after which the king sent rich presents to Gen. 
Sal Ye-t'op who seems now to have pined the main army be¬ 
fore Song-do, and also to the other generals. "What the re¬ 
sult of the conference was b, for some reason, not stated in 
the records, but that It was not entirely satisfactory to the 
Mongols, or if satisfactory not sufficiently so to make them 
forego the pleubtire of plundering, is seen from their next 
move, for they left Song-do and went southward to the center 
of the peninsula* the rich province of Ch'nng-ch*bng. 

The cowardly prime minister showed his colors by send¬ 
ing a man to find a retreat for him on the island of Kang-wha. 
but the messenger fell into the bauds of Mongol foragers. 

Gen, Sal Ye-t'ap had gone north and joined another di¬ 
vision of the Mongol army and again he attacked Ku*ju. He 
made engines of war called a sort of catapult* with 

which to reduce this town, but the magistrate, Fak So also 
made similar instruments which hurled huge Atones* and the 
besiegers were compelled to retire to a distance and take re¬ 
fuge behind various kinds of defeases* The Mongols made 
thiee attempts to deceive the prefect by forged letters pur- 
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porting to be from the king and saying **I have surrendered 
and therefore you must submit, Pi but Fak So was not to be 
caught by so simple a trick. The besiegers then tried huge 
scaling ladders* but these were cut down by the defenders us 
fast is they were put in place. An aged Mongol genera!* 
who made a circuit of the town and marked the splendid state 
oi defense into which the place had been put, declared that 
he had never seen a place so well defended- 

So the little town stood and the great Mongol general 
was forced to seek other fields for the display of his prowess. 
He sent a letter to the king finding fault because of the death 
of the first Mongol masse tiger and modestly suggesting that 
peace could be secured If he would surrender and give 20,000 
horsedoeids of clothing, 10,000 pieces of purple silk, 20,000 
sea-otter skins. 20*000 horses. t*ow boys* i*ooo girls and 
r t oOo,ooo soldiers, with food H to help conquer Japan. In ad¬ 
dition to this the king must go io the Mongol court and do 
obeisance- These were the terms upon which Korvtt could 
secure peace. 

With the beginning of dm next year. 1233, the king sent 
two generals bearing a letter of surrender. With it he sent 
seventy pounds of gold, thirteen pounds of silver, i.000 coats 
and a hundred and seventy horses. Hv moreover slated that 
the killing of the Mongol messenger was not the work of the 
Kory 5 government bin of a band oi insurgents and robbers* 
The officials bad to give thesr garments m order to make up 
the number that was sent, Kach prefect along the route was 
charged With the duty of seeing that the Mongols were in HO 
w a y mo lested* 

But Pak So the prefect of Ku Ju was an obstinate man 
and would not give up his fortress even when he knew the 
king had surrendered. It was only after a great deal of ar¬ 
gument and expostulation that he at last capitulated. The 
KorytS people wanted to kill him Tor his obtfthr&cy but the 
Mongols said "He is your gjcatcsl man and you should prize 
him highly/* 

So ended the first act of the tragedy, but it was not to 
be the Inst* A Mongol residency was established at Song-do 
and Mongol governors were stationed at important center* 
throughout the country. The Mongol resident insisted upon 
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entering the palace by the middle gate which the king atone 
Used, hut it was shut and barred and he was not able to carry 
hte point. When the tribute above mentioned reached Gen, 
Sal Ye-c'ap he expressed the greatest di&satte fact ion with it be¬ 
cause it fell so fur short of what was demanded and he Impris¬ 
oned the messenger who brought it. The king *ent an 
envoy to the Mongol capital saluting the emperor as suzerain 
for the first time. 


Chapter VI. 

The king move* to Kaug-wha ...m slave rebellion,., r Mongol atigti 

FECCMiil invasion. „ . „ lloogal chirgea_papuEur iuBiirrevcloaB 

palace buJldtag-the north occupied by Mongols, -. .Mongols nut 

good teamen. . .suffering and distress. . .nature o! MaugoE occupa¬ 
tion ,, diplomacy .. .temporary pence_Gnyiik Khan ...Mangu 

Khan . . .effona to get the king oat of Knug-wha_great invasion 

of i25|-urgent letter-king deride*; urn to remove. , .great 

fortress falls... impossible demand£.., r siege <?f Cli'un»ch F flii .. Yfl 
Crol-dl meets the king* ...the king promises to rcium to Lhe capital 
a feroctotift^mmac-gentrol r .. exchequerdepleted.,. .Cha T<a^ 
di before Kang-wlm. a beautiful reply,. . a new viceroy . .suc¬ 
cession of dii*aitei<_ + viceroy overthrown . Mongol wages, 
the north defense]ess. 

That neither the Kory El king nor any of the officiate be 
Heved that the cud of the trouble had come is evident. No 
sooner had the tumult of war subsided than the question arose 
itk the Koryii councils us to the moving of the court. Some 
objections were made* bm Choc U silenced them by killing 
off a few of the objectors. As for the king, he could not 
make up his mind to go : but the viceroy showed no hesita 
liou. Seizing the government carts he loaded his household 
effects ti|Kin them and moved to the island of Kaug-wha He 
also urged the people to do likewise, and put up placordb 
threatening with death anyone who should speak against rc- 
m-oving* Meanwhile the people throughout the country were 
rising in revolt against the Mongol governors and were driv* 
ing them out, This was sure to call down upon the troubled 
land another invasion, and the king at last made up his tnind 
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to follow the example of his viceroy and move to Kaiig-wba- 
A palace had been prepared for him there and on the appoint¬ 
ed day a £tart was made from the capital. It happened to be 
in the midst of the rainy reason when the roads are well-nigh 
Impassable. The whole cavalcade soon found itself mired, 
and torrents of rain added materially to the discomfort. E ven 
ladies of noble rank were seen wading with bared limbs in 
the mad and Carrying bundles on their heads. The wailing 
and crying of this forlorn multitude was audible for a long 
distance* Gen, Kim Chung-gwi was left to guard the capital. 
When the king at last arrived on the island he found that the 
palace was not ready lor occupancy and he was obliged to live 
in a common house while the officials shifted for themselves. 
Messengers were immediately sent in all directions ordering 
the people to leave the mainland and seek refuge on the 
islands. 

The common people in Song-do were in utter confusion. 
Anarchy stared them in the face. A slave by the name of Yi 
T ong gathered about him a band of slaves and raised an tn^ 
surrection. The general who had been plated in charge was 
driven out, the monks were summoned to help iu the sack of 
the town and all the government buildings were soon looted. 
It k hardly complimentary to Buddhism that her monks were 
invited by this seditious rabble to help in these lawless actf 
but it if probably a true picture of the times. When this 
came to the ears of the king he sent Gen, Yi Cha-sung to put 
down the insurrection* The slaves barricaded the road but 
the general dispersed them and at night gained admittance to 
the city by feigning to be a deserter* Once within, he caught 
the slave leader Yt Tong a nd the rest soon dispersed. 

When the news of this exodus from the capital and the 
driving out of the Mongol governors reached the Mongol cap¬ 
ita! is caused a sensation. The emperor, in a white heat, 
sent a messenger post-haste to Song-do and behind him came 
a powerful array. The demand was "Why have you changed 
the capital? Why have our people been driven out? 11 The 
king replied that the capital was changed because all the 
people were running away, but he affiimed that although he 
bad removed to Kang-wha his friendly feelings toward the 
Mongols had not changed. To this the Mongols made the 
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only answer that was to be expected from them. They fell 
upon the northern towns and put them to indiscriminate 
slaughter. Men, women and children fell beneath their 
swarthy Gen. Sal Ye-t'ap himself came to attack Cbo-ira 
fortress. In that place there was a notable archer. lie shot 
with unerring skill and every arrow found its victim. Aided 
by this man the garrison offered such a stubborn resistance 
that the Mongols at last fell bach in disorder. It is said that 
Geu, Sal Ye-t'ap himself was one of the victims of this man's 
superb m arksmanship. The king offered him official position 
but he would not accept it. 

The spring of 1233 found the emperor s anger somewhat 
abated and instead of sending another amy he sent an¬ 
other envoy with four formulated charges. (1) No Kor>‘d 
envoy had come to do obeisance, (a) Highwaymen had killed 
a Mongol envoy. (3) The king had mu away from his cap¬ 
ital. (4) The king had given false figure* in the census of 
KoryfL We are not told whether these were answered but 
we may infer that they were, and in the humblest lone. 

It would be singular indeed if T in such lawless times, 
there were not many insurrections in the country, A con¬ 
siderable insurrection was gotten tip in KyBng-saug Province 
but was put down with a heavy hand, for the records say that 
after the battle between the rebels and the loyal troops the 
road for six miles was lined with dead. In P'yDug-yang like¬ 
wise there was a rising ltd by one Pil HyDn-bo, The King 
sent Gen. Chong I alone to settle the difficulty, He had al¬ 
ready been a P'yBng-yang prefect and had put down one in¬ 
surrection, He was feared throughout the whole section< As 
he approached the northern city hb servant besought him not 
to enter it, hot he replied that such were the king's orders. 
So he went to his death, for Lhe insurrectionists, failing to 
win him over to their side, gave him his quietus. The vice¬ 
roy then sent 3,000 picked troops to the rebellious city. They 
look the rebel leader, cut him in two and sent the fragments 
of his body to the king* The second in command named 
Hong Fok-wDn. Bed to the Mongols, by whom he was warmly 
welcomed. He became their guide in many subsequent ex¬ 
peditious, These renegades were a source of constant trouble 
between Koryfl and the Mongols: so much *0 that the King 
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took pain* to show favor to the parents and relatives of those 
who had Sed Co the Mongol flag- This same year a second 
wall was bdiit about Kang-wka. The king seat asking the 
Mongols to recall the rest of their troops, and it was done. 

With the opening of the following year, t^ r great num¬ 
bers of people were summoned to help in the building of a 
palace on Kang-wha. At thb time the utmost favor was 
shown to Buddhism. Sacrifices were offered on all the moun¬ 
tains and beside the streams w ith the hope of enlisting the 
sympathy of the gods. The viceroy afro looked out for him¬ 
self p for tve are told, probably with some exaggeration, that he 
built hitnsolf a house twenty fi in circumference It s in 
this same year that the Kin dynasty became extinct. 

With the opening of the next year the real occupation of 
the land by the Mongols commenced. The north was system¬ 
atically occupied, scores of prefects being acted. The king 
on Kang-wha meanwhile was trying to secure a cessation of 
these hostilities by turning sun* worshipper H for e very morn - 
Eng from seven to twelve the officials spent their time worship j 
plug that very useful, but hardly divine, luminary, The year 
following increased the hopelessness of Koryu's position a 
hundred fold, for the Mongols established seventeen perma¬ 
nent camps in P'yfiflg-au and Whang-hS Provinces, They 
came as far south as Hsm-yaug, the present Seoul. They 
then proceeded southward to the very extremity of ttiepenin- 
£ula» and camps were established through all that portion of 
the land. The only reverse the Mongols met in this triumph¬ 
al march was at the hands of Son Mmi-ju the prefect of Clink- 
jiii now Chuk^att, who had learned the tactics of the Mongol? 
wliilt: serving in the north. Every day he foretold success fuh 
ly at what point the enemy would make the next attack- 
People said he u*as inspired. 

It would seem that ihe Mongols P however, did not remain 
tong in the south, tor we read that when the standard of revolt 
was raised she following year at Na-ju + the KoryQ forces, sent 
by tht king, speedily overcame them. This would hardly 
have been likely had the Mongols been in force in that 
vicinity* 

W i: must remember that the Mongols were continental 
people and knew nothing of the sea. Even the narrow strip 
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of ’water between Kaug-wha and the mainland daunted Lhem. 
And so U was tiiat the king from his island retreat defied thu 
tremendous Mongol power. 

t= 3 & + vvbtti the Mongols again flooded the country with 
their soldiery, the people had mostly found refuge among the 
mountains and on the thousands o i islands which lie off the 
western coast of Korea. It would be impossible for anyone to 
imagine the suffering and distress entailed by these invasions, 
The records say that the people simply left their houses 
mid fields and fled to these places of refuge. What aid these 
hundreds of thousands of people live on as they fled. a.:d 
after they reached their places of retreat ? WTnit broking of 
old bonds of friendship and kinship, what rending of family 
ties and uprooting of ancient kiudnmrks ! It is a titervel that 
the bud ever recovered from the shock. These Mongols were 
fiercer and more ruthless than the Japanese who overran the 
country three centuries later and they were far more nu¬ 
merous besides, riuuder being their main motive, their ma¬ 
rauding bonds covered a much greater territory and mowed a 
much wider swath than did the soldier* of the great Hideyoshi, 
who kept to comparatively sorrow lines of march* Nor did 
i ti use Mongols meet the opposit in a which the Japanese met. 
The Mongols made rj clean sweep of the country, and never a- 
gain do we read of those spteo Jid armies oi 200,000 jC*o # 
odq men which Koryi was once able to put into tilt held* even 
when groaning under the weight of a corrupt court and a 
rampant priesthood* It is from these days that dates that ut¬ 
ter prostration of Koryaks power which left her an easy prey 
to every Japanese freebooter who hod 100 good swords at his 
back. 

After ravaging to their hearts" content the Mongols with¬ 
drew in 1236 to their own territory but.sent 1 messenger order¬ 
ing the king Go go *0 Peking and bow before the Mongol 
emperor. He refused, but sent instead a rdativc by Lhe name 
of CbOn with a letter asking the emperor to excuse him from 
attempting the difficult journey to the Mongol court. Again 
the next year the same dcimmd was made, but this time ihfc 
king simply declined to go- The Mongols then modified their 
demand and ordered the King to come out irom his island re* 
treat and return to Song-do. This the king had no intention 
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of doing; but the next year he sent another relation named 
Sun as a hostage to the Mongol court asserting that this was 
his son, The emperor believed this and married Sttu to one 
of his own near relatives. 

The Mon got emperor Ogdai died in 1^43 and the queen 
dowager took Charge of affairs during and interval of four 
years, until 1246* when Gayuk became emperor- This 
brought peace to troubled K<jryii for a period of five or sis 
years. During this time, all that was leftof her rtsernrees was 
used up in sending five or six embassies to the Mongol court 
each year. The moment the pressure of war was raised the 
king followed once more the bent of his inclinations, and 
while the country was in the very lowest depths of distress he 
feasted royally in bb bland retreat, while the viceroy vied 
with him in the splendor of bb entertain men ts* It is said that 
at one feast 1300 musicians performed- Meantime the people 
were slowly returning to their homes* 

Gaytifc Khan came to the Mongol throne In [346. and it 
was the signal for the renewal of hostilities agahnst Koryi- At 
first four hundred men came, ostensibly to catch sea-otter but 
in reality Id spy out the country and learn the mountain pass* 
es of the north- The king was not expecting a renew-ii of 
hostilities. 01 else was too much taken up with his feastis=; to 
attend to the defenses of the north l so the people fled in panic 
before tbb handful of invaders* Many uf them took refuge on 
W\-do Island off F'yftng-an Province and there engaged in 
agriculture* They built a great dam across an estuary of the 
sea and reclaimed a large tract of cultivable land, but they 
suffered badly from lack of wells* 

In *349 Gayuk died and the regency again devolved upon 
the queen dowager. Peace again reigned for a time T broken 
only by a single attempted invasion by the YD-jin people, 
which was unsuccessful. The king began the erection of a 
new pamce at Song-do Lu order to make it appsr that he in¬ 
tended to obey the standing injunction of hb suzerain to go 
hack to the capital. 

The Mongol regency ended in 1351 and Matigu Khan be* 
aime emperor. An envoy was immediately despatched to in¬ 
quire whether the king had yet obeyed this command, hut m 
the answer was unsatisfactory the Kory ft envoy who appeared, 
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at the till}ieror'* court the following year was thrown into 
prison and ^ kst envoy was sent with instructions the settle 
the question definitely. If the king would come out and 
return to his capital the people might remain on Kang-wha. 
hut if the king refused, the envoy was to return with all 
haste to the Emperor and war would he declared at once. A 
certain Korean, hearing about these instructions, hastened for¬ 
ward and informed the king and urged that, he go out and 
meet the envoy* To this the king did not assent* When the 
envoy arrived the king set a great feast for him, in the midst 
of which the Mongol aross and, assuming a terrible aspect P 
demanded loudly why the king did not leave the island and 
return to Song-do. Without waiting for an answer to the 
question he strode out of the hall and posted hack to the 
north. The people were in dismay and said to each other, 
‘‘This means war again/ 1 

When the lengthening vernal sun of 1353 had melted the 
northern snows thi* prophetic word was verified. The re¬ 
negade Koryd general* Hong Pok-wnii ( Laid the emperor that 
the king had triple-walled the island of Knng-wtia and would 
not move therefrom. War, ever welcome to these first Mon¬ 
gol emperors* wivs now afoot. The first detachment of to* 
000 troops was fed by the Emperor 1 $ brother Song-ju- With 
many allies from the Yh-jin and other tribes he crossed the 
Yfliu. Then the Mongol gene rat, A Mo-gan* and the re¬ 
negade Hong crossed and advanced as far as the Ta-doug 
River. Following these came Gen. Ya Gol-dfi with sixteen 
chieftains in his train and with a formidable array of troops. 

The envoy Sun who, we will remember, had married a 
Mongo! princess, now wrote an Urgent letter to the king say¬ 
ing AA The emperor is angry because you |>ersist in disobeying 
him and be is sending seventeen kings against you. But be 
says that if you will leave the island and follow out his com* 
rminds he will even now recall the army. You have now an 
opportunity of giving your emidtry a lasting peace. If yott 
leave the island, send your Son to the emperor and receive 
the Mongol envoy well* it will be a blessing to the kingdom of 
Koryu. If you will not do this, 1 beg of you to put all my 
family to death/' 

Beneath this last appeal lay a terrible threat and the king 
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realized it. A great council was convened and the universal 
voice in favor of compliance ; but a single voice was 
raised in opposition. It said li How much treasure have we 
Squandered on this insatiable barbar ian T and how many good 
men have gone as envoys and never returned. Let the ting go 
out now from this place of safety and when we behold him a 
corpse our condition will be enviable-indeed T 1 This word 
startles the assembly. Cowards that they are* they rise to their 
tee: ana with one voice applaud the stirring words and charge 
the Hug to stay in his bland fortress and still defy the savage 
of the north. 

Gen. Ya Gohdu now sent i messenger to the King pur¬ 
porting to be from the Emperor saying ‘"I have begun from 
the rising sun and I wilt conquer to its going down. All pec- 
pie rejoice but you, who do not listen. I now send Gvu. Ya 
Gol-d 4 , If you receive him well, I will leave you in peace : if 
not. I will never forgive the offence.* 1 Immediately putting 
his troops in motion the redoubtable general appoached the 
strongest fortress in Whang ha Province* It was surrounded 
by almost perpend ieuiar precipices. The commandant laugh- 
at the Mongols and defied them, and feasted jn their sight. 
But the Mongols, directing all their energy at a single point, 
>oon battered down a portion of the well, set fire to the build^ 
ings with fire arrows, and with scaling ladders effected an en¬ 
trance* The comman dan t hanged himself r and 4*700 of the 
garrison were put to the sword. All children above ten years 
old were killed and al! the women were ravished, 

Gen. Ya Gobdfi* being at Toysan in Whang-ha Province, 
received a plaintive letter from the king asking him to retire 
from the country* He told the bearer of this missive ' “The 
Emperor says the king is loo old to bow. 1 am going to find 
out whether this is true. 1 will give him jusi six day to get 
here/ The messenger argued the dangerous condition of the 
road and said, it could not be done in that time. Then the 
Mongol forces turned earstward and began to destroy the for¬ 
tresses and loot the stone-houses, at the same time sending to 
the king saying "If every prefecL in the land will scud in a 
written surrender I will retire,* 1 This was impossible in thy 
prese nt state of turmoil, arid it probably was a mere pleasantry 
on the part of the Mongols. 
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The town al Cb'nu-ch'uii WAS a rather formidable plzce 
and its siege ;md fall offer some interesting indications of the 
method of Mongol warfare. First a double fence or stockade 
was built around the town and outside this a bank six feet 
high and a ditch correspondingly deep. Ere long the supply 
of water in the town gave out and the people killed their cat* 
tie and drank the blood. The distress was terrible, Cho 
Hyo-ip. a leading man, seeing that there was no escape, first 
burned tip his family and then killed himself. The prefect 
fought until he was exhausted and then threw himself into a 
burning house and perished. A party of the strongest of the 
remaining soldiers made a fierce attack upon one portion of 
the stockade and succeeded in breaking through, but they could 
not force the bank and trench beyond. The enemy entered, 
mml the town and burned the grain, anil the women were 
carried away* During this time the king was using the only 
means left for turning the tide of war. He was worshipping 
every spirit that he could think of, and before every brge 
boulder, I." * raised all his ancestors several rounds in the 
ladder of apotheosis : but it all seemed to have little effect upon 
the progress of events. Another renegade, Vi Hviin, arose in 
tht: north and forced many districts into bis following. 

In (he course of time Gen. Ya Gohd^ arrived before the 
town of Ch'ung-jti in Ch'ung-ch'fing Province, but being un¬ 
able to reduce it without a regular siege, he left his main army 
there and came north to th* vicinity of Kang-wha, He then 
announced. i+ |f the KJltg wiU come out and meet me here I 
will take my forces'back across the Vain.’' With this message 
he sent ten Mongol generals to the king. The latter complied, 
and with a heavy guard came across the straits aud met Ya Gol- 
d&at 5 euug*th*fln-bii. Geit* Moiig Go-di wa^ present with Ya 
Gold A at the interview which followed. The Mongol general 
said "‘After we crossed the Yaln into Koryu. thousands of 
your peopk fell every day. Why should you think only of 
your own comfort while your people arc dying thus by tens 
of thousands ? If you liud consented to come out sooner, 
many lives would have been saved. We now ought to make 
a firm treatyHe added that Mongol prefects must be 
placed in each district and that a force of ten thousand in ad 
must be quartered upon Koryu. To this the king replied llnit 
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with such conditions it would be extremely difficult for him 
to return to Song-do, In spite of this the Mongol leader 
plated one of hLs men ip each of the prefectures. The only 
question which was discussed in the roynj councils wus how 
to get rid of the Mongols, One man dared to suggest that the 
Crown Prince be sent to intercede with the emperor. The 
king Sew into a rage at this but soon he was so far mollified as 
to consent to sending his second son, Chang, with rich gifts 
to the Mongol court, a Course of procedure which once more 
drained the royal coffers to the last farthing. The king had 
promised the Mongols to go back to Song-do “gradually" as 
fast as preparations could be made, and also to destroy the 
palaces in Kang-wha. The Mongols kept their word and re 
tired but as they went they plundered and ravaged. When 
they had gone the king caught the renegade Yi Hyuu and killed 
him and his sou, and banished all his adherents. This was a 
dangerous course, for this man had acted as guide to the 
Mongols and the latter were more than Likely la resent his 
death. So it turned out, for an envoy came post from the 
Mongol court complaining that only the ltiug atone had come 
out from Kang-wha, and ihn a man who had helped the 
Mongols had been slain for it. Whether the king answered 
these complaints satisfactorily we do not know, but soon the 
emperor developed a new plan. He sent Gen. Cha Ra-dA 
with 5,000 troops to become governor-getieraJof Korytx The 
emperor little knew what sort of a mnij be was letting loose 
upon KtoryiJ No sooner had this beast in human shape crossed 
the frontier than he began a systematic course of extermina¬ 
tion ■ He killed right and left, every living thing. The king 
hastened tc remonstrate but he answered “Unless all the people 
have their hair cut I shall continue to kill." The records say 
that he Carried into captivity the enormous number of 306,800 
so tils, both men and women, and that of the dead he left be- 
hind no estimate was ever made- When the emperor heard of 
this, even his fierce heart was touched* and the next year, 
I2S5* recalled the monster. The latter obeyed but on his 
way north he built fortified camps along the way, for future nse- 
lu spite of the thanks which the Kory® king sent to the 
emperor for thb deliverance, the latter allowed this same 
general to come back with a powerful force, and accompanied 
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by the same former envoy, Sun, who bad married the Mongol 
princess, The king had to go out and meet them and waste 
his remaining treasure in useless presents. So thoroughly 
was his exchequer depleted ihat bis own table was but ill 
supplied. 

The two countries were now nominally at peace, but as 
Gen* Cha seemed bent on fighting, there seemed to be noth¬ 
ing lo do but to Eglit* Some of his soldiers were roughly 
handled at Chung-ju where a thousand were killed. Again 
in the east a large detachment of bis troops were heavily 
defeated. 

At tsst Gen. Cha came t in his sanguinary wanderings, 
to the vicinity of Kang-wba and displayed his tenners in 
sight of that island, to the great uneasiness of its occupants. 
Sun, the renegade, was now a Mongo! general and was ns 
bitter against KorySf os any of the northern savages. 

The king, in despair* sent Kim Su-gan to the emperor 
to make a Iasi appeal to his clemency, but the emperor 
replied *T cannot recall my troop?, for your king will not 
come out from bis retreat". To this the envoy made the 
beautiful reply, "The frightened quarry will not come forth 
from its hole till the hunter has departed. The flower cannot 
spring from the frozen sod 11 . Upon hearing this the emperor 
immediately gave orders for the recall of the ruthless Gen. 
Cha. 

Ch T oe Hang the son of Ch p oe U, had held the position 
of viceroy for eight years. His course had been one of utter 
selfishness and oppression. Many honorable men bad met 
their death at his hands. He now died, [leaving a son, Ch*oe 
Chung, a young mao of considerable power. When thr viceroy 
died his retainers did not announce the fact until the house¬ 
hold bad been put :n readiness for any emergency and a 
strong armed guard had been stationed at every approach. 
We am argue from this fact that the viceroyalty was any* 
thing but pleasing to the king and lhat in case the viceroy 
died the king would be glad of as opportunity to abolish the 
office altogether, ^uhsequeni events proved the truth of this 
supposition. When everything was in readiness the death 
was announced and the young man Cb'oe Chung was put for^ 
ward as viceroy. The king was obliged to confirm him in 
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th+- office. He had no p^wer to refuse. Ch'oe Jung wn* t 
son by a concubine avid from this time the annuls contain no 
mention of men's btrih on the mother s side. This was bc- 
eatise Choe Jung killed everybody who was heard speaking 
*!ig]itlngly of his birth. If anyone had a spite against an¬ 
other he could 1 1 ways eff finally vein it by charging him 
with having said that Ch*oe Chung was ol common birth. 

Disaster and distress followed each other Lhick and fast 
in these days, An insurrection ^ro-SE Jli Kaug -wfhi Proving-; 
uuder the leadership or one An Yuh but w.ix put down. A 
famine waited ;he country and the poor were fed out of the 
government supplies. The Mongols though nominally at 
peace with KoryS seemed to consider the territory as their 
legitimate foraging ground, and non- they came walking 
through the land, coming even to the gate* of Sougydo. The 
king s-int Gen, Yi Euug and Feared thj unwelcome gue^t 
in the ho|je of inducing them to leave the unhappy country. 
If was a tain hope They turned southward and continued 
their thieving across the Han River even to Chik-sam The 
king feasted them again and asked them lo desist. The 
leader replied that he would do so if the king would eotne 
out of Kang-wha and send the Crown Prince Lt> the Mongol 
court. As this lender was that same Gts. Cha who bad once 
been recalled by the emperor for ertteity, we tuny easily un¬ 
derstand how anxious the king was to be rid of him, at any 
cost. He therefore consented io the conditions and Gen, 
Cha retired as far a* YOn-ju and ordered all the detachments 
of fcis army to desist from plundering. The king kept his 
word, in pan at least, for he sent not the Crown Prince but 
his second son together with Choc Chung. 

Ch oe Chung used his wits Tor the purpose of personal 
emolument and his credulity also led liim into all kinds of 
difficulties, liis grand mistake was in casting off an aged 
slave, Kim In-jtiu> who had served his father and grand¬ 
father faithfully and deserved better treatment at the young 
man"?* hands. The woria f thus trodden upon, turned and bit 
to the bone. It was as follows. The aged servant* gaining 
access to the king, told him that the young viceroy was dead 
and in a moment secured another m^n leader of the sol¬ 
diers. Clad with his new power the vengeful old man caught 
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and killed some of the most mtinote friends of the viceroy 
and iti the early morning gained access to the viceroy's house 
imd hunted him from room to room. He found him hidden 
in a disused chimney due from which he was sp^dily drawn 
forth and dispatched. When the old stave announced this to 
the king the latter said "You have done me a great favor", 
and could hardly refrain from tears. The king then destroyed 
the picture of Cbo* Chung-ht-uu who had founded the vice- 
royalty, and distributed the ill-gotten wealth of Ehs Ch b oe 
family among the people It is said that even the lowest tit- 
Smu received at least three bag* of rice or other grain. At 
Che same time all Ch'oe s following were banished . 

The year 12 58 had now cotne, the lust that the aged king 
Ko-jang was destined to see + In this year the Mongols came 
ngain as usual. They begau by building aud garrisoning 
a Fortress at Eubju, Then Gen. Cha Ra-dl with u small 
body of a thousand troops came southwards far as Sli-an in 
Wlmng-hA Province, It shows how utterly shorn oF power 
koryl! was„ that this general should dare to penetrate so far 
unto the land with only a thousand men at his back. Hear¬ 
ing of this the aged kmg decided to try a little artifice He 
came out of Kaug-wba* across the struts to Tong-jin on the 
opposite bank, in order to make it appear that he had coni' 
plied with the emperor's command, Gen, Cha demanded 
that the crown prince also corae out. He made a line of 
Camps all the way from Song-do to Tong-jin and settled down 
as if he Intended to stay and see Ills order * obeyed. The king 
had retired to the island again upon the near approach of the 
Mongols and now the Latter redoubled their demands and 
ravaged more remorselessly than ever. They swarmed all 
about Kang-wha and nothing but n narrow strip of water lay 
between the king and that more than half savage a^iuy. The 
water proved, however, an effective barrier. All this time an¬ 
other Mongol Force under Gen. San Gil-dfl was wasting the 
northern and eastern districts. The people of Wha-jn ,md of 
lourteen other towns, led by one Sin Chip-pytbig sought refuge 
on ChO'do island but Finding this insecure* moved to another: 
but some Kory a rcoegades led Mongol troops there and over 
threw the little colony. 

The king now altered hb tactics, Sending an envoy to 
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China he "1 have desired to obey the emperor but 

hitherto I have been prevented by the powerful ofiirids. 
Now that the viceroy fins been put out of the wav I will go 
track to SoDg*do and do as you shall direct. But we are 
surrounded by your soldiery and it is hard to move. We are 
like mice when the cat is about H Let them be ordered back 
hutne and I will do as you direct. 1 ' 

Meanwhile two traitors in the north had overpowered 
the Kory ft general and had gone over to the enemy. The 
whole nortii was therefore without a single defence and wo* 
being held by these two traitors under Mongol orders. Such 
was the unhappy condition of affairs when the year 125B 
came to a close. 


Chapter VII. 

The Mongols * fixture.,.,a rojnBLl envoy_his reception . ,palnc« ofl 

Xscf-wha dcauoj^erL . . , the regency_Mongol troops 1 Offered sway 

.-.Landing complaint. . r .. a tiogulw enstoeu r , . .. pimtta... . the 
pri nee finds Kublmi Khan ... the prince return* to Korea .... Mongol 
policy cMidlimarr . .again susfKcioca, .. .tribute remitted , . king 
China Sieu silenced.... Chinese envoys to Japan... .ac- 

cumpaiiieil by Korean envoys_Kubfai's mngtge to Jap"*- — 

specJEed charges against Katyn. .Mongol general meudered- , - 
envoy* to japan shabbily treated . . - Kublai order* Koryn to aid in 
tile invasion of Japan.,.. Kim Ebun destroyed. .. . Japanese captive* 

sent to Peking... .revolution_the emperor threatens. . .king rr 

instated. ,, , king goes to China..* .bit request*. . + .return*. . . .«di~ 

don .. preparations to invade Japan _ ofhciidft' wives restored..,. 

e remarkable commissioner .... Kublai proclaim* the Yuan empire 
.. Japanese envoy ,, rebellion on Qn el part.... fill* nG es ill bad 
■bap* .. , Koryn falsely accused . i rebellion stamped oat, ..,Korean* 
bnild Iwts for the Mongols ,, .the army of invasion .the cipedr 
lion set* sail . .attack... .driven back by storms , .the king"* 
Mongol tjne«d .. K , Mongol coiffure and dress , . .argmntnt for plmal- 
ity of wive*. . womens tights_another envoy to Japan. 

The year 1259 opened with the sending of cm tiuvoy to 
Chinn but he was waylaid, robbed and killed by Koryft 
ruffian i?; thus Kory a was ever discredited in the eyes of 
Chinn. The Mongols now began to make fields about Pyong¬ 
yang with the intention of making that dty a permanent 
Mongol center* They repaired the walls of the town and 
constructed new war boats on the river. 
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The king came to the decision that there was no pos¬ 
sibility of ridding himself of thb incubus but by sending the 
crown prince to China- When Gen. Cha Ra-dS heard of 
this he was highly pleased. Of course it would appear that 
he had brought about this happy result. This was id the 
third moon and Gen. Cha expected the arrival of the prince 
tile following month* When he heard that he was not to 
start till the fourth moon he was angry ; the king therefore 
hurried the preparations and sent the prince off in the third 
moon. The escort consisted of forty nsen^ and there were 
three hundred horse-jihads oi gifts. In good time all arrived at 
the court of the Mongol emperor. Geti. Cha however did not 
enpy his triumph, for at thb very lime he sickened and died 

When the prince arrived at the Chinese court the emper¬ 
or was aw r ay on 3 contpaign against the Sung Empire tn the 
south ; so he announced himself to the official in charge at 
the capital. Song Kil. The latter asked if llie king had 
yet goue back to Song-do t to which the prince replied in the 
negative* but added that the king won Ed go as soon as pos- 
sible if the emperor demanded it* Song Kil rejoined '"How 
can we recall the soldiers so long as the king does not leave 
Kang-wha? ,p The Prince replied ‘Turn, Cha said that if I 
came the troops would be recalled. If they are not recalled 
the people will have no hope e&cepl inflight. 11 When Song 
Kil heard this he countermanded an order which had been 
given for additional troops to be sent iuto the peninsula. 
Word was sent, instead, ordering the destruction of the 
palaces cm Kang-wha. The order was obeyed and il b saii 
that the fall of the building* sounded like distant thunder. 
Btii the aged king who had suffered so many vicissitudes of 
fortune was not to survive this great shame, and in the sum¬ 
mer of [ 259 he passed away, 

Kory & wm now without a king and the crown prince 
was far away in China- It was decided to form a regency to 
to acl until the return of the prince* At first it was conferred 
upon the second sou of the deceased king but the officials, re¬ 
membering that the dying king had said "Hut tuy grandson 
in as regent until Lhie prince returns' \ made the change, and 
the crown prince's feon* Sun, became regent pending hi* 
father s return. 
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As the Mongol troops continued their depredations in 
the north an envoy was again dispatched to the emperor's 
court, As the latter was still away campaigning in the south 
the envoy in side bold to follow him up. He passed Chiik-san 
and finally found the emperor at Hy0p-jn and delivered his 
message. The emperor said "If you profess to be friendly 
with me why are you always talking about my troops being 
in the way? Yet since the crown prince has come to China 
I am willing tv show you this favor". He thereupon sent 
an order for the retirement of all Mongol troops from Korea, 

Some busybody told the emperor that Koryu had no 
desire to hold faith with China and in consequence an envoy 
came in haste to Song-do demanding why the people who had 
fled to the islands did not return to their 1 Joints. The reply 
was that the detention of the prince in China was a cause of 
uneasiness and that even if he returned it would take at 
least three years to get the people back to their homes : how 
much less could it be done with the prince in China. This 
then became the standing complaint of the Mongols, that the 
Korean jxroplc would not come back to the mainland. 

By this time the uncertainty of affairs and the fact that 
the central government was weak and the Mongols still 
numerous caused great instability in the north. The people 
were easily induced to revolt on the slightest provocation. 
It became a regular custom for the people, if they did not 
like their prefect, to kill him and transfer their allegiance to 
the Mongols. The central government did not dare to pun¬ 
ish them, for this would provoke the Mougols, and reprised* 
would be in order. At the same time there was trouble in 
the south, for pirates from both Japan and the Sung kingdom 
of southern China kept ravaging the island of Qnelpart. An 
official was sent from Song-do to take in hand the defense of 
the island but the people found him worse than the pirates 
had been 

It was in n5o that the crown prince followed the em¬ 
peror southward, but soon after retching the emperor’s 
camp the latter died in the town of Hap-ju and Gen. A-ri 
Psl-ga took the reins of power arbitrarily. The prince knew 
that the great general Hol-p’ll-ryBI (Kublai) would doubtless 
become emperor iti spite of this seditious movement on the 
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part of A-ri Fabga: so he secretly effected his escape from 
the Lntier’s camp and struck directly across the Country to 
Kang-nam where he found HoUp'il-ry01 in charge of an army, 
and h informing him of the emperor's decease* they both 
hastened toward Peking, k was not till the crown prince 
returned to Peking that he learned of his father's death and 
he hastened to assume the, mourner's garb. 

The emperor* Kublat Khan, sent him back to Kory El 
wich great honor, believing that, as he was to become king of 
Koryffi the vassal power would thus, become more closely 
united to China, Two Mongo! generals came with 1dm as 
escort. These were 3ok Yi-kS and Kang Wha-ssmg. Ou 
the way these generals Were told by a Koryu renegade that 
lhe crown prnce would change the capital to QudparC 
They asked the prince to face this man and deny the charge 
but he assumed a roval attitude and exclaimed "*1 would cut 
off my hair and become a slave before I would meet the vil¬ 
lain 11 . The generals were ashamed to press the matter F As 
they approached Kang-wba the prince's son h the acting king 
came with a great retinue to meet them at Che-juiig Harbor, 
where they all took boat and crossed to the Island. As the 
Mongol generals strongly urged the king to go back to Song- 
do, the latter sent many of the officials hack there in order to 
make it appear as if he would follow* shortly. All Mongol 
soldiers were now recalled from Koryu and all their prefects 
as well. The emperor likewise gave the king a present of 
seals, clothing, bows, arrows* silks and other articles of vnlce. 
The king so fat conceded to the wishes of his suzerain as to 
remove from Kang-wha to Tong-jin on the adjacent mainland, 
from which! however, it was but half an hour's sail across to 
the island again. In addition to this the king sent the heir 
apparent to China with gifts, of which, in view of the deple¬ 
tion of Kory ft 1 s treasury, the officials gave the greater part 
out of their private nit-ans, The main request preferred n? 
Kublai's court was that he would not listen lunger to the rej*- 
reseiiLation§* of Koryu renegades whose one object waa to 
stir up strife and keep the countries at war with each other. 
The emperor assented to this. 

In rzhi the emperor made a requisition upon Kory^ for 
a large amount of copper and knit!. The king did not have 
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the copper aud yet did not dare to refuse ; so he sent to A-t'o 
in China and bought copper and delivered it as ordered, but 
told how he had procured it. The emperor charged him with 
lying and claimed that he was remiss in her duties as a 
vassal. He moreover ordered that the king take a census of 
KoryQ, establish a horse relay* system, train soldiers and 
prepare provisions for an army. The king was unable to 
comply and an estrangement grew up between him and the 
emperor which was no fortunate for both. Hong Ta-gu, a 
Koryii renegade, took advantage or this to charge the Koryii 
prince, who was then in Peking, with having insulted the 
Mongo] crown prince, The emperor believed the charge 
and cut off the Koryii prince's revenues and treated him with 
marked coldness, Hqng a bo poisoned the emperor toward 
Koryii by intimating that she would soon attempt to throw 
off the yoke of China. But by the following year the rela¬ 
tions seem to have become cordial again, for when the king 
risked that the tribute be remitted on the ground of the 
heavy expense of rebuilding palaces at Soug-do, the emperor 
not only consented but sent a present of 500 sheep. Kory it 
was also fortunate in the sending of an envoy to Japan. for 
he returned with a large amount of dee and doth from 
Tsushima, which bad been stolen by Japanese corsairs. 

In 1263 the king was ordered to repair to Peking. A long 
discussion followed, souse of the courtiers advising onetbtug 
and sonic another. The monks at this time said, in effect, +l I 
told you so \ for they had long promised the king that if 
he would favor them he would not l*e called to Peking. Bue 
go he did r leaving his son to administer the kingdom iu bis 
absence. Sun, whom we will remember as the Kory 5 gentle¬ 
man who had married a Mongol princess and who was tho¬ 
roughly Mcmgolized, told the emperor that there were 38,000 
troops in Koryii end that someone should go and bring them 
to China where they could act as allies for the Mongols In 
their conquests, To this Yi Cbaug-yung, who was in the 
king's retinue, answered. ^Formerly we hud that number 
of soldiers but many have died and few are left- If the 
emperor cannot believe this let him send Sun with me to Ko¬ 
ry n and we will review all the troops and learn the truth/ 
This was a telling blow, for Sun knew that if he once crossed 
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into KoryO territory hi* life would not lie worth an hoar's 
ransom : so he discreetly held his pence. The king came 
back to Song do in December of the same year, 

tn 1564 the Japanese pirates made another descent upon 
she shores of southern Karyfi btlt were driven away by the 
royal forctrs tinder Gen. An Hong, 

In 1^65 the seed was sown that led to the attempted 
invasion of Japan by the Mongols. A KoryiS cithtett, Cho L 
found 11 is way Lo Peking aud there, baling gained the ear of 
the emperor, told him that the Mongol power ought to 
secure the vassal age of Japan. The emperor listened Favor¬ 
able and determined to make advance* in that direction. He 
therefore appointed Heufc Chdk and Eun Hong as envoys to 
japan and ordered them to go by way of Koryil and take 
With them to Japan a Koryil envoy a* we 11 .^Arriving in 
Kory0 they delivered this message to the king and two 
officials. Son Kuo-hi and Kim Ch'an were appointed to ac¬ 
company them to Japan. They proceeded by the way of K<^ 
je Harbor in K yttng-saiig Province but were driven back by a 
fierce storm and the king sent the Mongol envoys back Lo 
Peking. The Emperor was ill satisfied with the outcome of 
the adventure and sent Hunk ChOk with a letter to the king 
ordering him to forward the Mongol envoy to Japan. The 
message which he was to deliver to the ruler of Japan said 
■’The Mongol power is kindly disposed toward you aud 
desires to open friendly intercourse with yon. £he does not 
desire your submission but if you accept her patronage the 
great Mongol empire will cover the earth,' 4 The king for¬ 
warded the message with the envoys to Japan, and informed 
she emperor ol the fact. 

Meanwhile the emperor was being worked ujou by 
designing men who were seeking to injure Kory it. They suc¬ 
ceeded so well in their designs that he sent an envoy bearing 
a list of specified charges against the king. \ 1) You have 
enticed Mongol ^eopk to Koryil- is) You did not feed our 
troops when they were tu Koryti- fj) Y011 persistently re- 
fuse to come back lo the capital, (4) When our envoy went 
to Koryil you had a spy watch bfrn, (5) Your tribute has not 
b«n at all equal to the demand wt mode. |6) You brought it 
about that the Japanese did not accept our offer. The emperor's 
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suspicions continued Lu increase unul finally be sunt a general, 
U-ya Son-dal. to demand that Vi Ghang-yoiig and Kin: Clnm, 
two of the moil influential official*- of Koryfl, together with th*r 
father and son of the latter, be brought to Peking, K ini Chuq t 
on learning of this* advised that the envoy be promptly titled 
and that the king remain in some island, out of harm'* way. 
Bui the king knew that such t course would be suicidal and 
firmly refused* Bo Kim Chilli himsdf pul Gen. Ibva Son-dal 
to death and then announced the fact to the court The king 
ana court were dumbfounded at His temerity but dared not lay 
hands on him. though they all felt sure they would suffer for 
his rash acl, Fcmlrnntely lor them, however p other events of 
great importance were happening which distracted tile atten¬ 
tion of the emperor and secured immunity from punishment 
These events we must now relate. 

The Mongol and KoryQ envoys, upon reaching the Japan¬ 
ese capital. were treated with marked disr-. ^pecl. Thev were 
not allowed to enter th^ gates, but were. lodged at n place called 
T B fl“jfi-btl, outride tlic west gate of the city. 47 There they 
remained five months* and Ihcir entertainment was of the 
poorest quality. And at last they were dismissed without re¬ 
ceiving any answet cither to the emperor or to the king 

Kublfti Khan was not the kind of a man to relish this : j.i 
or treatment and when he heard the story he 5£nl a messenger 
straight to KaryG telling the king ** [ have decided ig invade 
Japan. Van must immediately begin the building of one thou¬ 
sand boats. You must furnish four thousand hags of rice and 
a contingent of 40*000 troops M The king replied that thb 
was beyond his power* fur so many of lhe people had run away 
that workmen could not be secured in *uftjcieiU numbers. 
The emperor, however, was resolute and soon sent an envoy 
to see if his orders were being carried out, and to make a sur¬ 
vey of the straits between Koryiland Japan, in the vicinity of 
Heuk-mn Island. The emperor could scarcely believe that 
the Japanese would dare to treat hb envoy so dbrespectfull) 
as had been reported and he suspected that it was some sort 
of ruse that the king of Koryfl had been playing on him ; so 
he decided to scud his envoy Hunk Cbftk once more to Japan, 
Thjs time olso he was accompanied by a Kory IS envoy, Sim 5 u- 
jOn, 
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Meantime Kirn Chun finding that hi? foul murder of the 
Mongol envoy went unpunished, became prouder ;md more 
headstrong Hh son stole two boatloads of vegetables intend^ 
ed for the king's own table. This roused the ire of the king. 
Kim Chun might kill all the Mongol envoys he wished but when 
it came to stealing from the king's table something must be 
done. There was only one official, Ttu Yun, who hated Kim 
Chun worse than he feared him and the king selected this man 
tor the work in hand, Sending away all the other officials to 
a neighboring monastery to sacrifice to liuddha tor hb health, 
he summoned Kim Chou and, when he had him at lib mercy, 
let Im Yun fail upon him with a club and take his life. Kim 
Chun's brother Likewise fell the same day and the household of 
the offender was broken up. The usual impotence of the king 
was illustrated here by the very trick lo which he was forced 
in order to rid himself of his traitorous subject. 

The spring of 1268 opened, and still tilt envoys bad not 
returned from Japan. The Koryu people managed to capture 
some Japanese from Tsushima who had come near the Korean 
coast. They were tent to Peking together with an envoy. 
Thu emp-ror was delighted, showed the captives all over the 
palace and reviewed the army before them. After showing 
them all the grandeur of the Mongol court, he sent them back 
10 tell their king about it and to urge him to make friends 
with the great Yuan empire. This same year the crown 
prince went to the Mongol couri- 

Im Yuiu whom the king had used as an instrument for 
the removal of the obnoxious Kim Chun, did not intend lo go 
without bis reward. He began to plan how lie might become 
a king-maker himself. He desired to depose the king and put 
another in his place who would be quite subservient to aim- 
self. To this end he began to banish those who might oppose 
him in this scheme, and at last when he had cleared the way 
and deemed the time ripe, he surrounded himself with h power¬ 
ful guard and called all the ofi&dnlstoa council. He told them 
that the king desired to kill him, but rather than die tamely 
fit was resolved to do something desperate. He asked them 
if they agreed, but no man dared to open hb mouth. Then 
putting on his armor he led the way to the palace and pro¬ 
claimed Chang as king. This Chang was a distant relative of 
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the king- He also made all the officials bow to him. The re¬ 
cord^ say that '.his deed was accompanied by a tremendous 
storm of nun in which the deposed king whs driven forth on 
foot. Im Yu a atid his lewd followers then proceeded to loot 
the palace. 

The parvenu Chang, at the instance of Im Yun, sent an 
envoy to the Mongol court saying that the king bad handed 
over the reins of government to him. The king's son. who 
had gone bul lately to the Chinese court, was now OH his way 
home. He arrived at night on the farther b&nk of the Vain 
Rivet and wa* there met b3~ a secret messenger who had cross¬ 
ed iu the dark to tell him that Chang had usurped the throne 
and that soldiers had been stationed at Eui-jn to kill him 
when he arrived. So the Prince turned and hastened back to 
the emperor and a letter was immediately dispatched demand 
ing the reinstatement of the rightful sovereign. After two 
such appeals had remained unanswered the emperor threaten¬ 
ed to send au army to enforce the demand. The officials there¬ 
upon became afraid and reluctantly put the rightful king back 
upon his throne. The empeior iheii ordered both the king 
and the man who had deposed him lo go to China in order 
that the matlei might be investigated. The king went but 
Im Ytin refused and sent his sou instead. The emperor or¬ 
dered the king to write out the cause i>1 the trouble but the 
latter feared that if he did zq it would make trouble for him 
when he went back, for Im Yuu waa a powerful and unscru¬ 
pulous mam He therefore told the emperor that he 
troubled wsib a lame hand that prevented his writing. Later 
however, in private, he made the matter hare before the em¬ 
peror and as a consequence Im Yun s s son was thrown into 
prison. Before returning to KoryS the king asked the em¬ 
peror to bestow upon his son, the crown prince, the hand of 
one of the Mongol princesses, to give him a Mougol tecort 
back to Kory a, to place a Mongol governor at P*yffiig*yaug 
and to return to the control of KoryU the northern districts of 
the peninsula. The emperor consented to all but the last of 
these requests. When the king came back to Song-do, Im 
Yud attempted to oppose him but was speedily put down and 
decapitated. 

Arriving at the capital the king weut into camp outside 
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the walls to await the completion of the palace which was in 
course of const ruction. The troops oppressed the people, and 
when the ting ordered them to disband they marched out in a 
body and went by boat to Chi’Ma Province and began to act 
in a rebellions manner. A royal army, sent against them, 
chased them into the island of Chin-do where they forced the 
people to join their standards, Mongol and KorvQ troops 
were sent against them, but the people bated the Mongols so 
heartily that this rather added to the difficulty tban otherwise, 
and the disaffection, spreading with increased rapidity, began 
to assume serious proportions. The emperor learned of this 
and. believing that the king was hardly' equal to the task of 
managing the affairs of the government, sent a commissioner 
to assume control at Song-do, 

Matters stood thus when in 1270 the emperor determined 
to send another envoy to japan, Cho Voiig-p'il and Hong 
Ta-gn were appointed to this important minion ind they were 
joined in KoryO by the representative of that country, by 
name Yang Vud-so® This embassy was charged with the 
somewhat dangerous task of demanding the submission of Ja¬ 
pan. The emperor did not anticipate success in this, as is 
shown bv the fact that he had nee fields made in Pong-ran, 
KoryQ, to raise rice for an army of invasion which he intend¬ 
ed to launch upon japan. For this work he ordered the king 
to furnish 6000 plow* and oxen, as w'ell as seed grain. The 
king protested that this was quite beyond his power, but us 
the emperor insisted ht sent through the country and by force 
or persuasion obtained a fraction of the number demanded. 
The emperor aided by sending 10.000 pieces of silk The Kory n 
army had dwindled to such a point that butchers and slaves 
were enrolled iu the lists. The rebel army had been driven 
out of Chin-do, but a remnant bad crossed over lo Quelpart 
where the kingdom of Tam-na still flourished. Many of 
these rebels had been captured Du Cl;in-do and had been taken 
as captives to China. Now at the request of the king they 
were sent bock toSoug-du for punishment. A curious com¬ 
plication arose iu connection with this. These rebels, when 
they first went to Katig-whu had stolen the wives of many of 
the officials there and had carried them south. These women 
accompanied their newly acquired husbands to China; but 
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now that they were nil returned to Song-do many of them 
again met their former husbands. Some were received hade 
gladly while others were not wanted, owing to new arrange¬ 
ments which were quite satisfactory. But the king comma Tid¬ 
ed thill all officials who found their former wives should take 
them bade. 

The emperor* influenced by evil-minded men who exag¬ 
gerated the wealth of the peninsula* demanded Lhm Koryil 
send a targe amount of timber to China, but the king answered 
that he could nut accomplish impossibilities. The commissioner 
who had been sent was a capable man and was well liked by 
the people m spite of his Mongol nationality. The commis¬ 
sioner fe.ES ill and was fast approaching his end. The king 
sent him some medic,! 11^ but he refused to take il h saving that 
if he took h and yet died the cinperor might charge the king 
with having made away with him by poison. So the disease 
ran its course and the commissioner expired amid the lame ti¬ 
ts tions oi the people. Their appreciation of this Mongol's 
kindness shows how badly they were accustomed to being 
governed. Their high appreciation of his mild and just gov¬ 
ernment overcame even their prejudice against his birth. 

It was in this same year that Kublai Khan proclaimed the 
name o! his empire Yuan. 

W hen the Mongol and KoryO envoys returned from japan 
they were accompanied by & Japanese envoy. The king hur¬ 
ried them on to Peking where they were received by the em¬ 
peror with great delight, who hoped that he bad now gained 
his point. Bui he did not relax his preparation? for an in¬ 
vasion* for be commanded the king to hasten the con struct ion 
of boats and the collection of provisions. Everything however 
was hindered by the rebels on Quelpart who bulk there a strong 
foTLtessatid made it a center fiom which to harry the southern 
islands and even parts of the mainland P The exchequer was 
exhausted and the people could not endure further taxation. 
Many of them lied from their homes to escape the exactions 
of the government. It is said that one day the king himself 
held to get along without any side dishes ur condiments. 

The land seemed doomed to misfortune. A marauding 
party oi Japanese landed at Keum-ju and ihe people, in ft-ur 
uf their Iivcs> trailed them well and gave them whatever they 
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asked for. This the renegade Hong Ta-gu told the emperor 
wish embellishments of bis own and averred that Kory 3 was 
making friends with Japan with a view to an invasion of 
L'hina, The action of the people of Kemn-ju made this seem 
probable. This fed the emperor's suspicions of Koryu's had 
faith and added materially to the overwhelming difficulties 
under which the land was already staggering. 

The matter of the (juejpart rebels came to an issue when 
they began ravaging the coast of Chili hi Province, burning 
at one place between twenty and thirty ships and carrying 
away a number of Mongol soldiers as prisoners. The follow¬ 
ing spring a strong body of Mongol and Koryfl troops crossed 
to Quelpart, overthrew the stronghold of the rebels and placed 
there a garrison of goo Mongol and 1000 Koryfl troops. 

The eventful year 1273 opened with a vigorous demand 
On the part of the emperor that the Icing prepare 300 vessels, 
for which he was to supply not only the labor but the materi¬ 
als as well. At the same time tbe vanguard of the army of 
invasion, go -- 1 strong, came to Koryfl. perhaps to see Hurt the 
commands of :h emperor were promptly complied with, 
They brought 33,000 pieces of fifth to use i« purchasing sup- 
plies for (heir maintenance. Silk was the very last thing that 
the poverty-stricken people of Korvfl wanted, but it was forced 
upon them and they had to buy whether they wished or not. 
The king in attempted obedience to the hiupsror s demands 
assembled 3500 carpenters and other artisans necessary to the 
building of the boats, and the work was begun. 

The Mongol governor who had been placed at F'yung* 
yitiig was a man of dark and fierce aspect and he was univers¬ 
ally feared and hated. He also demanded the society of the 
fair sex and seized women right and left. Famine Stared 
the capital in the face and the emperor was obliged to send 
ao.aoo lags of rice to relieve the distress. In spite of the 
itwtlapiciousness of the tin its the crown prince who bad been 
plighted to a Mongol princess was sent to Peking where the 
nuptials were celebrated. No sooner had this been done than 
the emperor sent to Koryii the main body of the army which 
was to cross the straits and attack Japan. It consisted of 
35,000 men. Thus slightingly did the great conqueror gauge 
the prowess of the Island Empire. 
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King U fcn-jong died while the prince was in Chinn and 
the emperor hastened to confer ltpon the latter the insignia 
of royalty and send him back to take charge of affairs at 
home. This prince's name was Ko. posthumous title Ch’ting- 
ryiiL The princess, his wife, did not accompany him to Kn- 
ryU at first but waited to follow at leisure. When the young 
king arrived at Sung-do lias first act was to send an escort to 
bring bis Mongol queen to him. 

The events above recorded bad followed thick and fast 
upon each other and now the great and long contemplated in¬ 
vasion of Japan was about to become an accomplished fact. 
The entire army of invasion rendezvoused on the southeastern 
const of Korea, opposite the islands of Japan, It consisted of 
25,000 Mongol troops under Generals Hoi Ton, Hong Ta-gu 
and Yu Pok-living; and 15,000 Koryfl troops under Gen. 
Kim Pang-gyiliig.^SThe flotilla that was to carry this army 
across the straits consisted of 900 boats. Sailing from the 
shoics of Korea the fleet made for the island o; Tki near the 
mainland of Japan, Entering the harbor of Sam-nang they 
found a small garrison stationed there. Generals Kim and 
Hong attacked and routed this outpost, reluming to the fleet, 
it is said, with tooo heads. From this point they approached 
tile mainland, landing at several points for the purpose of 
making a general advance into the country. The Japanese 
however attacked them briskly and cheeked the advance, but 
were themselves checked by a Koryfl General, Pah. whom the 
Mongols praised highly for liis valor. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the allied Koryu and 
Mongol forces must retire sooner or later. Forty thousand 
men could do nothing on the Japanese mainland. So they 
retired slowly back to their boats. Nature aided the Japanese, 
for a Storm arose which wrecked many of the boats and many 
more were scattered, so that the total loss to the allied forces 
was something over <3000. The scattered remnants of the 
fleet rendezvoused as best they could at the harbor of Hap 
and from there made their way back to KoryO. So ended the 
first attempt to subdue the Land of the Rising Sun, 

Meanwhile events were not at a standstill in tire penin 
sula. The king went as far ns P’yftug-yang to meet his bride. 
Escorting her back to the capital he gave her a palace of her 
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'Own* fitted up according to her fancy. The records say that 
hlie had sheep skins hanging in the doorways. This would 
probably l*e in accord with Mongol ideas* The former Queen 
was lowered to the position of second wife or coucubine- 
The Mongolixing tendency had now gone so far that the king 
ordered the officials to adopt the Mongol coiffure. The order 
was not obeyed until after long and heated debate, but at Last 
the conservatives were voted down and all submitted to the new 
style. At the snme time the; Mongol dress was also adopted. 

Ah amusing incident is reported as having occurred 
about this time, A courtier named Pa-gyu observed to the 
king, "The male population of the country lias been decimated 
but there are still plenty of women. For this reason it is 
that the Mongols take so many of them. There is danger 
that the pure Koryw stock will become vitiated by the inter¬ 
mixture of wild blood. The king should let each man take 
several wives and should remove the restrictions under which 
the sous of concubines labor." When the news of this amc 
to the tars of the women they were up in arms, as least the 
married portion ; and each one read to her spouse such a lec¬ 
ture that the subject was soon dropped as being too warm to 
handle. When the king passed throngh the streets with 
Pa-gyti in his retinue the women would point to the latter 
and say ^Thcre goes ihv man who would make concubines of 
us b!L* 1 

In spite of the failure of the plan of invasion, the em¬ 
peror could not believe that Japan was serious in daring to 
oppose hi* will and so sent another envoy demanding that 
the Japanese sovereign come to Peking and do obeisance. 
We may well imagine with what ridicule this proposition must 
have been received in the capital of the hardy islanders. 
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Tht sporting proclivities of Hie Mongol queen uf Kory a 
were an object of wonder and disgust to the people, for she 
was- iiccti Mamed to accompany the king in hb expiations and 
w;%.s :s> goed a horseman a* any in the font, h may w-ll be 
imagined ihat the finances of the country were in bad shape, 
and it was ion ltd necessary to reconstruct tbc revenue laws 
lo metl the constantly recurring deficit. For the first time 
in the history a general tax levied nn all the people, high 
and low alike. Hitherto taxes had been levied only on the 
better cIum of people. This tax was called the which 

menus 11 house linen, for the tax was levied in linen cloth 
I Isis shows that although coin circulated, barter was as yet 
ih^. main method of interchange of commodities* 

I he custom of dressing in white must be a fairly ancient 
une for we learn that at this time the government ordered 
the use of blue instead of white, a* bltit: is the color that cor¬ 
responds to east. The birth of h sou to the Ling s Mongol 
consort was tile signal for great rejoicing* and festivities, 
h very one offered cangTiiiulations* even the discarded queen. 
It ir. said that the king paid some attention to this 
former queen and that It aroused the fierce Jealousy ol the 
Mongol queen. She declared that she would write and coin- 
ptniti to tlie emperor that she was being ill trebled. She was 
dissuaded from this by the earnest entrratic3% of the officials. 

the Mitni; time a further concession was made to the Mon* 
gnlteing tendency by changing the names of official grades to 
those in use among the Mongols. 

The emperor had not given up his plan of subduing jap¬ 
an, and for this purpose he begun the preparation of boats 
tu the south of Korea, calling upon the Koreans to supply all 
the requisites* But this was uot the only use to which he 
pat his KoryQ vassal, for he also demanded worn tu and 
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pearls; the former were taken from the men and the latter 
from the women ; and both were sent to the Mongol court. 

The Mongol queen of Kory5 was a thrifty woman and 
let no small scruples stand in the way of the procuring of pin- 
money., She took a golden pagoda from one of the mon¬ 
asteries and melted it down. The bullion found a ready 
market. She also went into Ike ginseng raising business on 
her own account, taking people's fields by force and market¬ 
ed the crop of ginseng in Nanking, where it brought a good 
price. She thus turned an "honest" penny, but il all went 
against the aristocratic tendencies of the king. That the 
^tMetu was not without a touch of superstition is shown by 
the fact that *ke desisted from accompanying ihe king lo the 
grave of Waug-gdn w hen told that the spirit of the founder 
of the dynasty was a strong one and that if she w ent she might 
be attacked by some dangerous disease. 

When some one Muled to the queen that the former 
queen was plotting against her life she promptly had her 
^riaeed -usd pm to the torture, and x| would have cost her her 
life had not the officials interfered and won the inquisitors 
over 10 clemency. Bui her oppression oi ihe people went on 
unchecked and she sequestered so much of llieir property LhaL 
hundreds of people were driven into actual mendicancy. 
Even when new* of her mother's death readied her she stop¬ 
ped feasting but a short time, to shed a few conventional 
tears, and then resumed her revels* This was perhaps her 
greatest offence in the eyes of the people of Koryu. Bui her 
affection ioi her husband was very real for we learn that 
when he was taken sick and she was told that it was on uc 
count of her lavish use oi money, she stopjied building, sent 
away her fqjc&ns ami restored a gold pagoda to the monastery 
from winch she had taken it. She had ideas of her own as to 
the proper treatment of women by tlie sterner sex, for when 
the king preceded her in one of the processions she turned 
back and refused to gv. The king wem back to pacify her 
but she struck him with a rod and gave him a round scolding. 
She was meanwhile doing a stroke of business in sea-otter 
skint*. She kepi a large number of men hunting these valu¬ 
able annuals, but when ^he found they were *'squeezi ng" half 
the catch she imprisoned the offenders, 
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Is wns tiot till i 279 that all the officials* high and [owr g 
mill tan and civil, had adopted the Mungo! coiffure aud 
dress. ft was now that the Mongol influence was at it* 
reuitb in the peninsula. In this year llie whole royal family 
tnndt a journey to Peking and it was the signal for a grand 
festival at that capital. It put an end once lor all to the siis- 
picions entertained by the emperor relative to the loyalty of 
the king of Kory 5 , The busy bodies ChcrcFore found their 
occupation gone- On their return the queen resumed build¬ 
ing operations, sensed over 300 of the people's houses end had 
a thousand men at work erecting a palace. 

Meanwhile what of the Mongol envoy who had been sent 
to Japan with hi- daring demand that the Japanese sorerei git 
go to Peking and do obeisance 7 He had been promptly kill¬ 
ed, as might have been anticipated. When the king sent 
word to Peking that the emperor** envoy had been killed, an¬ 
other invasion was immediately decided upon ; and the king 
wa*i charged with the duty of preparing goo vessels to trans- 
porta great hi my of invasion across the straits. The king 
was hardly prepared for such an undertaking. He was 
spending his time in revelry mid debauchery T He called to 
Song-do all the courtezans* sorceresses and female slavoi and 
had them join in singing obscene sfOngs for the delectation of 
his guests. His manner of life was in no sense worthy of his 
position. It is not surprising therefore that famine found its 
way to Kory 11 the following year, and the emperor had to 
give aid to the extent of 20,000 bogs of rice. 

The king wauled to lead the army of invasion, and so 
the emperor called him to Peking to discuss the matter. But 
Hong Ta-gu talked the emperor over and secured the post o i 
genenil-irt-chiti ftlttiseiL He ratserd 40,000 regular troops 
and another general raised 100,000 more among the vassal 
Iribes. The king advistd that only the men from like depen¬ 
dent tribes bt sent, but that their number be increased. To 
this the emperor did not consent, and soon the king came back 
to Ins Capital where he went to work preparing the 900 boats. 
15,000 sailors and 11x000 bugs of lice, together with many 
other things that would be needed. The emperor sent Hong 
to superintend these preparations and the king* being thrown 
completely into the shade, could do nothing but obey orders. 
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Hong was so obnoxious to the king that he requested the 
emperor to remove him and let Gen. Kim Pang-gynng super* 
intend the work of preparation. Tn this consent was given. 

It was in the next yeor^ i2&2 + that all the troops render 
voused at Hap-p fc o H now Ch'aug-wfiu* and prepared tn embark. 
The king went down from the capital to review the whole 
array. There were iqoo boats in all. Of Koryu soldiers 
there were 30,070,. of Mongols there were 50,00c► The sol¬ 
diers from the dependent tribes, of which there were 100,000, 
had not yet arrived. It is hard to say just who these 100,000 
men were. The records say they were from Kang-nam but 
they are also designated by another character in the records 
which would imply a different origin. 

Then tile whole flotilla sailed away to the conquest of 
Japan. They made for Tff-myung Harbor where the first en¬ 
gagement with the Japanese took place. At first the invaders 
were victorious and 300 Japanese fell, but when the latter 
were reinforced the Mongols drew back with great loss. The 
allied, forces then went into camp where it is said that 3000 of 
the Mongols died of fever. Gen, Hong was very anxious 
to retreat, but Oen. Kim said, “We started out with three 
month's rations and we have as yet been out but one month. 
We cannot go back now% When the 100,000 contingent ar¬ 
rives we will attack the Japanese again," Soon the rein- 
forcKinems came. 

The Invading army now pulled itself together and sailed 
for the mainland of Japan. As they approached it a storm arose 
ftom iht: west and all the boat:- made fur the entrance of the 
harbor together, As Si baptised the tide was running in 
very strong and the boats were carried along irresistibly in 
its grip. As they converged to a focus at the month ol the 
harbor a terrible catastrophe occurred. The boats were jam¬ 
med in the offing and the bodies of men and the broken tim¬ 
bers of the vessels were heaped together in a solid mass, so 
that, the records tell us a person could walk across from one 
poitkt of land to the other on the solid mass of w reckage. 
The wrecked vessels contained the ifJo 1 ixxj men from the 
dependent tribes, and oil of them perished thus horribly, ex¬ 
cepting a few who managed to get ashore. These afterwards 
told their story as follows ; "We fied to the mountains and lay 
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hidden there two months but the Japanese came out and at¬ 
tacked m. Being in a starving condition, we surrendered, 
and those of us who were in fair condition were made slaves 
and the rest were butchered/ 

In that great catastrophe 8,000 KoryO soldiers perished, 
but the remaining Koryt L and Mongol forces, beholding the 
miserable end of the main body of the invading army, turned 
their prows homeward and furled their sails only when they 
entered a KoyrD harbor. 

At first the emperor was determined to continue the at* 
tempt to subdue the Japanese, and immediately sent and 
ordered the king to prepare more boats and to furnish 3,000 
pounds of a substance called in the records faJt sot. The 
character htA r means a kind oF wood from whose pulp paper is 
made, and the character for 5^ means metal, especially such 
as is used in making money. Some have conjectured that 
this refers to paptr money, others rhat it simply meant some 
metal 

A KoryQ citizen,, Yu Ju, advised the emperor to use only 
E\.oryD troops and the men from Kang-nam in his next invas¬ 
ion of Japan and to provide in advance 200,000 bags of rice in 
the peninsula. The emperor thereupon ordered the king to 
Lay aside +0,000 bags with this end in view. The king 
answered that if all his officials could get but ten thousand 
bags, this greater number was surely out of the question. 
5 o he was told to set aside as many as he could. 

The following year, 12S3, changed the emperor's pur- 
pose. He had time to hear the whole story of the sufferings 
of his army in the Iasi invasion ; the impossibility of squeez¬ 
ing anything more out of KoryfS and the delicate condition 
ot home affairs united in causing him to give up the project 
of conquering Japan, and he countermanded the order for the 
building of boats and the storing of grain. 

The record of the next few year* is hardly worth writing. 
The royal family went to Peking with 1,200 men ss escort 
and remained there six months. Returning, ihey spent their 
time in trampling down good rice-fields in the pleasures of 
the chase and in seeking ways and means of making govern¬ 
ment monopolies of various important commodities, especial! v 
salt. On a single hunting expedition 1,500 soldiers accom- 
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pan led the royal party afield . The queen developed n strange 
propensity for catching young women and sending them to 
her people in Peking. A law was promulgated that before a 
young man married he must notify the government. This 
wiiii done for the purpose of finding out where marriageable 
girls lived so that they could be the more easily seized and 
sent to China. One official cut off his daughter's hair when 
lie found that she was to be sent to China. The king ban¬ 
ished him for this and beat the girl severely. It is said 
that these girls upon arriving in China became wives, net 
concubines. 

In 1289 a famine in China resulted in a demand for 
100,000 bag* uf rice from KoryH. The king urns at his wits 
end but by great exertion and self-sacrifice on the part of the 
officials 6O1O00 bags were collected. They were sent by boat, 
hut 6oqc« were destroyed in a storm and 300 men were lost. 

But nowiu 1290 anew element of danger appeared in 
the shape of the wild tribe of T'ap-dau across the northern 
border who liegau to ravage the outlying Koryfi towns* 
When they had penetrated the count!y as for as Kibjti the 
king sent an army against them, but more than 20,000 tame 
swarming down from the north and seized two districts in 
Hmtn-gyUng Pioviuce. They ate the flesh of men and 
dried the flesh of women far fuiure consumption. The Koryn 
troops held them in check at first. The emperor sent r3+000 
troops to reinforce the Kory 3 army. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, Lhe king felt obliged to take refuge in Kang-wba for 
fear of surprise. The following year the T'ap*dati savages 
came as far south as KyBng'getrf Province and all the officials 
and many of the people fled before them* It was a literary man 
of Wfiu-jn who was destined to bt. the first to bring them to 
a halt. Wfio Ch'ung-gap gathered about him all the strong 
men of the neighborhood and drove back the van of the in- 
vndiug force. Then the great body of the savage htrde came 
ami surrounded the town, Wtin killed the messengers they 
sent demanding surrender* ami sent lack the heads as answer. 
A desperate attack was made but the little garrison held firm 
till by a lucky chance a rumor of some kind caused a panic 
among the attacking forces and in the stampede that Followed 
every man's sword was at bis neighbor's throat. While this 
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was going on Win and bis fellows made a sudden sally and 
captured the savage chief To Cfaa-do t and sixty of his altend- 
ants were cut down. The rabble then took to lheir keels 
and from that day rtuvcr dared to attack any con side mbit 
town. The spell of terror which had held the people of Ko- 
ryil now broken 3 i:d they found no more difficulty in 
keeping these savage at arm s length. Ten thousand Mongol 
troops arrived and began a campaign again si these freebooters 
and in Lh nn^ch'flag Province had it splendid victory over 
Lhem p leaving, it is said, a line of thirty it of dead as they 
pursued the flying enemy. When the Mongol troops went 
irntk home, their general told the emperor tltat the war had 
destroyed the crops of Koryll and that 100,000 bags of rice 
must be sent. The emperor consented* but when the rice 
arrived the officials and men of influence divided the rice 
among themselves, while the people went without. 

All Lhis time the crown prince was suffering a lively 
feeling of disgust at the sporting propensities of his father; 
and how that he was about to return from Peking he wrote 
hk lather a very sarcastic tetter saying, 41 As all the public 
motley has been used up in bun ting tournaments you must 
tiol lay 211 extra eKfitttse iipun the treasury by coming out tn 
meet tne_ The ting was ashamed and angry blit went as 
far as P yfiug-ju to meet his sou and look advantage of the 
occasion to hunt along tile way. 

That Kublai Khan harbored no ill-will against the Japan¬ 
ese 011 hiC'-ount of his failure to conquer them is shown by liis 
‘-ending back to their country several Japanese whom the 
Koreans bad caught and carried to Puking. Two Koryc men 
carried them back to japan; but the Japanese did not reium 
Hie courtesy, for the two Koryu messengers were never seen 
again. 

Ihe king and queen wme both in China when the cm- 
peror Kublai died and they look part In the funeral rites, al¬ 
though the Mongol law forbade any outsider to participate in 
them. Timur Khan succeeded Kublai. He apparently had 
no intention of invading Japan* for of itxi*ooo bags of rice 
which had been stored in KoryD for that purpose, he sent 
^0,000 to the north to relieve a famine-stricken district. He 
/ijso gave back to KoryU the island of Qudpart which had 
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been in Mongol bunds since the time when the Mongol mid 
KoryO soldiers had put down the rebellion* From this time 
dates the use of the name Oukjn. which means * H District 
across the water* 1 * and by which the island has ever since 
been known. 

The king had now completed Iiis cycle of sixty-one years 
and the soothsayers were appealed to to read the future. They 
said evils were in store and he was advised to give amnesty 
to alt but capital criminals, repair the tombs of celebrated 
uien, give rice tu the pour and remit three years revenue 
But gray hair& hud nut brought wisdom to thr king. Ills 
lime was spent in frivolity and sensuality. The crown 
prince looked with unfriendly eye on these unseemly revels 
and when, in the following year. 1297, hi* mother, tine Mon¬ 
gol princess, died, he claimed that her death was due to one 
ui the favorite concubines, and as a consequence the suspect¬ 
ed woman was killed. The prince had married a Mongol 
princess in China and now at her summons he went back to 
China, The old man. bereft of both wife and concubine, 
wrote the emperor tbat he wished to surrender the re-ins of 
power into the hands of his son. The emperor consented and 
in 1 he following year the prince was invested with the royal 
in^ignia t while his father was honored, with the title " High 
King, 11 The new queen was a *Moiigol and as she came In 
the Korytl capital a new palace was constructed for her. lint 
her royal husband saw fit to follow the example of his for 
h*ars and take to himself a concubine. The queen, by her 
frequent exhibitions of jealousy, lost what little love her lord 
had ever felt for her. She was not long in letting the state 
of affairs be known at Peking and soon an imperial mandate 
arrived consigning the concubine and her father to prison, 
Thcu auuther came remanding both lo China. Then a high 
monk came to mediate between the king and queen. This 
proved ineffectual and the emperor commanded both king 
and queen to appear before him in Peking. It was dense and 
the royal seals were put back into the hands of the aged king. 
The prince and his unhappy queen w^re kept in China ten 
years. 

The close of (he century beheld an old dotard 011 die 
throne of Kory n + so incapable of performing the duties of his 
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high office that the emperor was obliged to send a man to net 
ns viceroy while the old man spent his time trifling with 
mountebanks and courteaus. The records state that lie had 
lost all semblance to a king. 

The viceroy whom the emperor had sent wa^ named 
Whahyi Gil-sa, and one of his first proposals was to do away 
with slavery; but objection was raised that then a stave 
might become an official and use his influence to wreak ven¬ 
geance upon his former master. So a law was made that 
only the eighth generation of a man unfitted slave could hold 
office. 

In 1301 an envoy was sent to Peking to mahe the auda¬ 
cious pro posy I that rite crown prince’s wife should be made 
the wife of a Korean official named Chong. This was because 
the KoryCi officials believed ‘the had been criminally intimate 
with hint ami they were anxious to get the prince back on 
the throne. An official originated the scheme of having this 
Chong take the prince 1 * wife and ascend the thrniie himself, 
but the emperor ordered him thrown into prison. When this 
bad been done the aged king sent an envoy pleading that the 
prince bii MMii tack to him, As this was not grunted the 
king himself wtrhl to Peking where he lodged at firs', at hi* 
i^oti'b house, but after a quarrel with him moved to the house 
nt the discarded princess, his daughter-in tuw. The emperor 
tried to mediate between father and sun but without effect. 
Then he tried to send the old man brick to Koryfi; but rather 
than go back the aged king took medicine to make himself ill 
Htid so incapable of travel. He was fearful that he would be 
assassinated on the way by his son 's orders. 

1 lie emperor died in 130s and was succeeded by Guluk 
Khan. This young man wan the iriend of the prince, and as 
3 consequence the old king was thrown into prison, his near¬ 
est friend* killed or banished und the young man was raised 
to a high position under the Chinese government and his 
friends, to the number of n hundred and eighty, wore made 
officials. But it was the old man lhat the emperor finally 
Kent back to Kory*! to rule al the same timt: he making the 
prinev king of Mukden, Though >0 fur sway from the capi¬ 
tal of Roryd the prince was the one who realty ruled Koryfl, 
so the records say. The father soon died and the prince im- 
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mediately proceeded to sSong do and assume the thru no in 
this same year 130ft. His posthumous title was Ch'iiiig sijn. 

He hod Leon kepi out of his own so long that he now 
proceeded to make up fur lost time, stud vied with his father's 
record in revelry debauchery, It is said that a court ter 
look an axe and went to the palace, where lie asked the king 
to decapitate' him as the sight of these excesses made him 
hate life. The king wan ashamed, though wc arc not tulri that 
he mended his ways 

tn his second year he revived the go\vii«iMfciiT salt 
nopoly u iid put the money iuto his private purse. Heretofore 
it had been divided between certain monasitrns jnd officials. 
The Mongol empress mode him furnish large quantities of 
timber From P&k-ta Mountain, Hunting it down the Vain. 3 . 
was used in the budding of monasteries. The whole expend 
was borne by the king. The latter was now spending moat 
of his time in Peking. The Koryfi officials earnestly desired 
him to come back to Song da, but be refused There was a 
constant How of ciumchs and courtesans from Kory ft to Pe¬ 
king and it would be difficult tu imagine : more desperate 
condition of affairs in the kiug-dtser.td country. How it 
Was being governed we do not know. It was probably 
governing itself. Tbe rural districts, which had been laid 
waste by the Mongol armies and which had been desalted 
by their occupants, were probably being gradually occupied 
again and the Jess they heard of Song-do the better thev 
liked it. 

In ihe third year of his reign the king killed his sou be¬ 
cause some busybodies told him that Ilit young man was* con¬ 
spiring to drive him from the throne- This -howstlit depths 
to which the court had sunk* when kings were not mire but 
that their own sons were their worst ciicUiitis. Orders kept 
coming from Peking to make certain eunuchs rrinces. These 
orders could not be disregarded. These e u irehs had doubt¬ 
less been in Peking and were known to he devoted to Mongol 
interests. All thi^ time the king was in IV big where hh 
presence began to be something of a bnnv, The null her of 
the Emperor urged him to go hack to Koryu. 3k- proiirisvii 
to go eh the following autumn, but when r , i“ Unit cmie he 
changed bis mind and abdicated in favor of Ins second sun. 
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The new' king, named To, posthumous title Ch‘«ng-sufc, 
came to the throat in 1314. One of his first acts was to take 
a thorough census of the people. Unfortunately the result is 
not recorded. The revenue laws were also changed and a 
new measurement of the fields was ordered with a view to a 
more effective collection of the revenue. The king likewise 
had ambitions along religious lines, for lie sent 150 pounds of 
silver to Nanking to purchase books; and 10,800 were secured. 
The emperor also gave 4,070 volumes. These were doubt lest* 
Buddhist books and it is more than likely that many of the 
books in the Sanscrit or Thibetan character, still found in the 
monasteries in Korea, are copies of the works introduced into 
Koryii during these lime*. 

The king who had abdicated was sent back with his son, 
though he had abdicated Milely for the purpose oi being able 
to Jive permanently in Peking, He sj.«rnt his time in attend¬ 
ing Buddhist festivals, but when be saw into what ruin* the 
places in Sotig-do had fallen he said. If my father had feasted 
less 1 should have had belter palaces. *’ He soon returned t» 
tu China where he devoted himself to letters. The emperor 
offered to make him his Prime Minister but he declined the 
honor. He mourned over the Lick of letters in KoryB and 
came to realise that it was Buddhism what had proved the 
corse of the dynasty. Hr accepted the juiai of King of Muk¬ 
den and later became Prime Minister to the etnpe:or. 

lilt young king went to Peking in 1317 to marry a 
Mongol Princess, and like his father was very loath to comt- 
lack. We infer that the positron of king in Song-do was so 
hedged about by priestcraft that was it much pleasanter for the 
king to reside at the Chinese court. Koryti must have been 
exceedingly poor after the desperate struggles she had been 
through and life in Peking with his hand in the imperial ex¬ 
chequer must have had its attractions. 

At the cud of a year however the kingand his bride came 
back to Song-do, The records sa y that in order to induce him 
to come they had to bribe the soothsayers to tell him that if 
he did not come he would be involved in war. As soon as he 
arrived he began to search for unmarried women to send to 
Peking. He had turned pander to the Mongol court. The 
men of the upper classes hid their daughters and denied their 
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existence for fear they would be seized and sent to Peking. 
He himself put in practice the principles he had imbibed at 
the Mongol court, and spent bis days in hunting and his 
nights in high revelry. 

The ktng*s father who had been made king of Mukden, 
made a trip into southern China, or al least as far south as 
Chttlgang and Po-ta San where he engaged in Buddhist wor¬ 
ship. Two years later he asked permission to repeat the visit 
and the emperor consented. But he was suddenly called back 
to Peking and ordered to go straight to Kory 5 * He refused 
and the emperor compelled him to cut his hair and to become 
a monk. He was banished to T'o-bSu or Ssn-sa-gyul in the 
extreme north. This was because one of the Peking eunuchs, 
who had formerly been a Korytl man and hated the king, told 
the emperor that the ex-king had on foot a scheme to raise a 
revolt in China, 

At this time there was silver money itt Korytt in the form 
ofltttle bottle-shaped pieces of silver, hui it was much adulter¬ 
ated by an alloy of copper The king gave thirty of tb^se 
bottles and the officials contributed a number more; and with 
then] a silver image of Confucius was made, indicating a slight 
reaction against Buddhism. 

1333 the emperor* being deceived by the lying re present - 
ations of the king's cousin who wished to secure the throne of 
Korytt, ordered the king to Peking. The latter was glad to 
go, but was obliged to get away secretly by night for fear of 
being prevented by his officials. When he got to Peking the 
emperor took away his royal seal and ordered him to remain 
there, which he doubtless was nothing loath to do. The of¬ 
ficials of KcryQ joined in a letter begging the emperor to send 
him back* but without success, till in 1324 the emperor died 
and his successor proclaimed a general amnesty, of which the 
aged ex-king look advantage to return 30 Peking from his 
place of banishment in the north. The king and Queen 
returned to Koryfl in the following year. No sooner were 
they nettled in their palace again than they went on sl pleasure 
trip tn the Han River: but the trip ended disastrously for 
while away ou the journey the Queen was confined and died 
in giving birth to a sou. This shows to what extremes the 
passion for the chase led the court. 
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Chapter IX* 

Humble ticcsM- -ii royal desperado . . martial implements proscrih- 

ed ,..aiiuthcr Mspegmet ...genera] js uttering , uxr» inti-eased 

.cmperoi furious . a general cleaning on? _ Hie kiTi(^ hq^ 

gintimguf theorem jnp^ie&e dcpredalk-rrs r . king supplanted . . 
a memorial . .otnetni r.f tje fiaJJ. of the dynasty Hiiddlmm 

vcmEtns . . ,a traitor full* curtly festival_trouble in China. , . . 

tht ritiicK Ming pO%v«- , r n»tiv£m*re umkr the M (ingut yoke. *Yl 
SVhati-jts appears upon the -tags _ . . geucolugy, . .place or origin... 
MfJtigol adbcrtntg try to make trouble.. .Mongol paiv(fflp^osfcl 
coinage, ,. ji new capsEul . .dlvfffittlon . + .fi=-Ht isiculmit of founcter 
ul present dynasty , , alarmiqg Japanese raids . . ’the mighty £aJ- 

]A fel T .. .h ™out spectacle . .”R<d Head robbers" . they invade 
Korya... .a cdiLinciJ .. P'yfibg-ysug ukeo panic at the capital 
' + Ked Heads" beaten .** -king favor* a Mongol pretender. ...ike 
dreaded jnpane**. ting removes to Hanyang 

With the year I.329 begins a senes of events chat almost 
WSles description. The worst excesses of Rome m her 
decline cutild not have shown more horrible scenes thin those 
which made the Koryu dynasty a by-word for succeeding 
generations. The king’s cousin, who was king of Mukden, 
was always slandering hitu to tbe emperor* for he wits itching 
[or ihe frown of Kory it himself Meanwile the king was bmld- 
4 "mountains 1 and pSeasure-honsH&s without end and his hunters 
were his favorites by day mid the courtezans his boon com¬ 
panions by night. His non was in Peking learning the ways 
of the Mongol court and preparing to prove as abandoned a 
character a* his father. In 133i, at the request of the king, 
the Emperor made the young man king. The cares of office 
seem to have interfered with bis debaucheries. The prince's 
name was Chung, posthumous title Ch'mig-fcyL He was 
sent to 5ong-d0 and his father called lo Peking. This was 
well, for the young mini bated his father intensely. No sooner 
had he assumed the reins of jiower then he ran to ten times 
the esccesa of riot that even his father had done. The whole 
of his newly acquired power was applied to the gratification of 
his depraved appetites and within a year so outrageous were 
his excesses that the emperor had to recall him in disgrace to 
Peking and send buck the father to administer the govern - 
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rnent. Thb added fuel to the son's hatred of bis father, 

Thu reinstated king continued bis old courses sud added 
to his former record another desperate criHie* in that he fre¬ 
quently stopped a marriage ceremony and forcibly carried 
away the bride to become a member of hifl harem, It was a 
marvel that the people did not rise and drive such a villain 
from the country* When-he made a trip to Peking in 1336 
the emperor made him carry his son back to Koryfi. He was 
such a desperate scapegrace that Peking itself was noL targe 
enough to hold him. 

The following year the emperor promulgated a singular 
Order and one whose cause it is difficult to imagine. It was to 
the effect that all swords, bows and other martial implements 
be put away from all Kenya houses and that no one be allow¬ 
ed to ride a horse: but all must go afoot. This may have 
been a precautionary measure to prevent the acquiring of skill 
In the use of weapons or in horsemanship. So to render less 
probable the future use of such acquirements in an attack upon 
China. 

At last* in 13^0. the king died and it looked as if the des- 
ptratt! character who for otic short year had played fast and 
loose with Koryu royalty would become king. A court ter, 
Cho Chnk, surrounded the palace with soldiers with a view to 
assassinating the young man who had not yet received Investi¬ 
ture from the emperor* and at the same time a message was 
stnl to the deceased king's cousin, Ujc king of Mukden, sum¬ 
moning him to Song-do. The young Prince, had as he tva-, 
had a considerable following, and a desperate light ensued in 
which h e wa* won uded in the shoi 1 Ider. Bu i C hu 0 hu k s forces 
were routed and he himself caught ud beheaded. The cm* 
pvror learning of this through the Prince’s enemies called him 
to Pekinglook him to task for killing Cho Cbuk, the friend 
of the king of Muk-den ; bill the facts soon came out E and the 
Prince was ex hone rated and sent back to Song-do* having 
been invested with the toyal imdgttia* Unlike his father and 
grand-father, he did not marry a Mongol Princess but took as 
his ^ueen a Koryti woman- He likewise took b large uuiu- 
bei of concubines, Not content with this he had illicit com- 
ns tree with two of his father’s wives* Hit almost incredible 
statement is made in the re-cords that oti one oceans un ¥ feign- 
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iug drmikuue&s, he entered the harem of his dead father and 
had the women seized and violated them. They tried to es¬ 
cape to China but he prevented them from securing horses for 
the purpose. His profligate life was the curse of Uie country. 
Nothing was too horrible, too unnatural., too beastly for him 
to do, if it afforded him amusement. He sent 20,000 pieces 
of doth together with gold and silver to purchase many things 
oF foreign manufacture, but what these were we arc not in¬ 
formed, One of his amusements was the throwing of wooden 
balls at a mark but when this lost piquancy he substituted 
men for the target and frequently engaged in this truly 
humane pastime. General distress prevailed. Many died of 
starvation and many ran away to distant places and many be- 
came monks in order to escape the king's tyranny. Sons cut 
off their hair and sold it in order to secure food for aged 
parents. The prisons were full to overflowing. Suicide was 
a thing of daily occurence. 

The king sent to Katig-neung to levy a tax on ginseng, 
but as none could be found the messenger levied on the well- 
to-do gentlemen of the place and this was so successful that 
the king widened the scope of his operations and made it as 
hard to live in the country as at the capital, livery thing 
that could possibly be taxed was put on the roll of his exactions. 
No form of industry but was crushed to the ground by his un¬ 
mitigated greed. When amusements failed he trie*! all sorts 
of experiments to awaken new sensations. He would go out 
and beat the drum, to the sound of which the workmen were 
building the palace. This btiSiding had iron doors„ windows 
aud roof. If the king's pander heard of a beautiful slave any¬ 
where she was seized and brought in this palace which was 
also her prison and where she spent her time in weaving iu 
company with many other women who had been similarly 
1 'honored/ 1 Often by night t he king would wander about the 
city and enter any man's house and viola te any of its inmates. 

When this all came to the ears of the emperor he was fur¬ 
ious. Au envoy was sent to Song-do with orders to bring the 
wretch bound to Peking. The king came out to meet this 
envoy but the Mongol raised his foot and gave the wretch a 
kick that sent him sprawing on the ground. He was then 
bound and locked up a ad alter things had beep put iu some 
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sort oF shape in the capital the king was carried away to Pek¬ 
ing to answer to the emperor. Many of the king's intimates 
were killed and many fled for their liras. A hundred and 
twenty concubines were liberated and sent to their homes. 

When the king was brought before the emperor the latter 
reclaimed ‘"So yon call yourself a king. You were set over 
the KoryB people but you tore off nil their flesh. II your blood 
should become food for all the dogs in the world justice would 
still be unsatisfied* But Z do not care to kill any mail. 1 
will send you to a place from which you w ill not soon return. " 
80 lie was placed on a bier, the symbol of humiliation, and sent 
away to K6-yang "twenty Lhoiisand ft away," so the records 
say. No man went with him Save his bearers. They carried 
him from village to village like a dead man T tie died "on the 
journey at Ak-yang before reaching his place of exile. When 
the people of Koryij heard of this there was general rejoicing: 
and a proverb was made which runs. Aya mangeji. The Ava 
refers to At-yang where he died and mange/i, freely tnin slated , 
meauh "damned / 1 

The heir to the throne of Koryn was a lad of eight years T 
The emperor asked him, 'Will you be like your father or like 
your mother?'' The lad replied. "Like my mother," and 
thereupon he wes proclaimed king of KorytL His post¬ 
humous title is Ch'ung-wok. Orders were sent eo Song-do 
So discharge all the servants and officials of the late king, and 
to put sin end to all the evils which had been fastened upon 
the people* The iron palace was turned into a school. The 
exam inn tii>u laws wen. changed. Heretofore the examina¬ 
tion had been simply with a view to ascertaining the can¬ 
didate's knowledge of the classics. Now it w'as made to include 
an exegesis of obscure passage* add exercises in penmanship. 
This was followed by an essay on 'What is the most im¬ 
portant question of the time." The emperor also ordered the 
establishment of a new department, lo be called the Bureau 
of Geueuil Oversight. 

The empress of China at this time heems lo have been 
a Koryfl woman and her relatives* wlio abounded ill the 
Koiyil capital, expected to have their own way iu all mutters. 
1 his new department, however, arrested and imprisoned 
many of them and a number died iu consequence. The 
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empress therefore sent a swift messenger demanding: the rea* 
sons for this, Tbe reasons seem to have been good, for the 
matter was dropped. Of course the young king was not 
of an age to gukle file affairs of state in person. We are 4 eft 
hi ignorance as to what form of regency administered the 
government for him. 

Jn 134S the boy king died and the question a* to succes¬ 
sion arose. The kind's younger brother Chi was in Kory 11 at 
the time; bat Kctii, the mn of Cb l ung-;iiik 1 the twenty- 
seventh monarch of the line, was in China. The Korytt 
officials asked til at tie made king, probably because he 

was of a proper age to assume the responsibilities of royalty l 
but the emperor refused, and the following year, *349. Chi 
was made king at the age of twelve, posthumous title Ch J ung> 
jong, Kent, the nnsticcessfid candidate, was married too 
Mongol princess, perhaps as a consolation lor his disappoint¬ 
ment. 

With the year 1350 begins a series of Japanese depreda¬ 
tions on the coasts of KoryEi which were destined to cover a 
period of half a century' and which, in their wantonness and 
brutality, remind us strongly of similar expeditions of the 
Norse Vikings on the shores of western Europe. In the 
second year of tbe young king these corsairs* nme, but were 
driven off with a loss of 300 tueu. Soon, as if in revenge, 
over 100 Japanese boats were beached on the shoies of 
KyQag-sang Province, the government rice was seized aud 
many villages wantonly burned. 

That saoit years kingdom called UMatn sent an envoy 
with gifts to the king of Kory Ik 

la 1351 again the Japanese corsairs came and ravaged 
the islands off Chul-fa Province. 

The emperor, for some reason not slated, decided to 
make Kent, his son-in-law, king of Kpryu. He was ther*- 
fore proclaimed king at the Mongol court and started for 
Song-do. This was the distinct Wish of the KoryB officials 
and of coora the boy upon the throne was helpless. He fled 
to Kang-whaand the next year was killed by poison, but by 
whose hand administered or at whose instigation is neither 
known nor recorded. This new king's posthumous title is 
Kong-min. 
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The Japanese cared for none of these changes but steadtl v 
pursued thdr ravages, gradually creeping up the western 
coast. 

A KoryQ man, Vi Sik, who had studied profoundly and 
had passed the civil examinations in China, now returned to 
Koryo and memorialised the king in reference io five special 
points; to wit, (i) The necessity of having definite bound- 
arits for the fields, fa) Defense against the Japanese corsairs 
^3) Making of implements of War. (4) The fostering of study 
and learning. (5) The evils of Buddhism* 

All during this reign, so say the records, there were 
signs and omens of the fall of the dynasty* There were 
earthquakes, eclipses and comets ; worms ale ihc leaves of the 
pine trees in the capital, and as the pine tree was the cm bleu 1 
of the dynasty this was ominous ; red and black ants had war 
&mong themselves ; a well in ihc capital became boiling hot ; 
there was a shower of blood \ for many days a fog like red 
fire hung over the laud ; black spots were seen on the sun . 
there was a shower of white horse hair tlirec inches long : 
hail fell of the size of a imn*» hand ; there was a tremendous 
avalanche at Puk-san, near the present Seoul, These <rx ft# t 
farta prophecies show tht luxuriance of the oriental imagina- 
lion. 

hi spite of the Coufucian tendency whtch had manifested 
itself Buddhism had no intention of Jetting go its bold on the 
government, and we find that itt his second year the king 
took a Buddhist high priest as his teacher, and thus the 
direction was given to his reign that tended :o hasten it 
toward its fall. He also conferred high positions upon 
Buddhist monks and so alienated the good will of all the 
other officials. This hostile feeling took definite shape when 
Cho Il-si surrounded the palace with a bind of soldier-,, killed 
many of the leaders of the party in power together with many 
of the relatives of the Mongol empress and announced hhii ■ 
self prime minister. To screen himself he told the king that 
it was not he who had caused the execution, but tivo other 
men; and he even went to the extreme of putting to death 
two of his confiding friend* in order to give color to this 
statement, But Cho Ihsi had overestimated bis strength and 
the king, by secret negotiations, was soon able to decorate 
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the end of a pole with hb head. Twelve of bh accomplice 
ware also killed. 

As the Mongol empress was a Koryu woman, the ma 
lemal grandmother of the crown prince of China was at 
course a KoryB woman. She was living in state in Song-do 
when her grandson came from Peking to make her a visit. 
It is said that in the festivities which graced this unusual 
occasion 5,100 pieces of silt were used in making artificial 
flowers. Such a feast had never before been sten^t the 
capital of Kory I*, however frequent they may have been at 
Peking. 

The records state that in 1355 lie** a ST * 11 rebellion 
in China, We must remember that between the years 1341 
and 1368 affairs were in a chaotic state in China. The last 
Mongol emperor, Tohan Timur, came to the throne in 1333 
and gave himself up to licentiousness and luxury. No atten¬ 
tion was paid to the filling of offices according to the time- 
honored law of literary merit but the best positions were 
given to Mongols by pure favoritism. This caused wide¬ 
spread dissatisfaction among the Chinese and from that lime 
the doom of the Mongol dynasty w.vs sealed. In 1355 the 
low-born but brilliant leader Chu Yuan-chang, at the hiiad of 
the insurrectionary army, crossed the Ytmg-tse river and 
took Nanking This w as the great rebellion spoken of in 
the Koryfi annals and soon an envoy arrived from Peking 
demanding aid in the shape of soldiers. Twenty-three thousand 
men were sent on this forlorn hope. In 1356 a Mongol envoy 
brought incense to be burned in all the KoryQ monasteries, 
doubtless with s view to securing supernatural nid against the 
rising Mitig power. At the same time great uneasiness was 
again caused by raids of the Japanese, which increased in fre¬ 
quency and extent. One gang of robbers alone carried out 
1 jI Kyuug-sang Province, .it onetime, 200 boat-loads of rice. 
This year also saw the Ming forces pressing on toward 
Peking and driving the Mongols back step by step. As the 
fortunes of the Mongols waned the loyalty of KoryQ waned 
accordingly. For the mass of the KoryQ people, the Mon¬ 
gol yoke had never been less than galling, and they hailed 
the signs of the times which pointed toward her over- 
throw- 
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This tendency to restless ness under the Mongol yoke 
vnrs shown whets the Mongol envoy was carrying the incense 
about the country lo various monasteries- Everywhere he 
treated the people like object slaves and trampled on their 
prejudices and rights. When be came to ChuMa. Province 
the governor promptly threw hint into prison and put his sou 
to death. The Mongols in Peking were of course too busy 
with their own trouble* to attempt to chastise Koryii for this ; 
mid this very impniiitv added impetus to the anti-Mongol 
feeling, 

tu this same year, 1356, we see the first rising of the 
cloud that was soon to spread over the country and* breaking, 
clean the land of the corruption which had so long been 
festering at her core. This event w as the coming to the capital 
of Lht father of the man who founded the present dynasty, oei 
the ruins of Koryu. This man was Vi Cha-ch'uu whose 
posthumous title, given after the founding of this dynasty l 
was Whan jo As his son founded this dynasty it will be fit¬ 
ting to inquire briefly into hits antecedents. His great-grand¬ 
father was Vi Au-sa, a Koryfl official who died in 1274, and 
who was afterwards given the title Mot-jo* His son was Yi 
Hlng vi, l*irn in Tnk-wun in Ham gy it fig Province, who was 
compelled by the Mongols to take office under them while 
they held possession of the north. His posthumous litle 
is Ik-jo. His sou was Vi CSi'tiu, horn in Harmheung 
in Ham-kynttg Province, who held rank under Kory ft be¬ 
tween r340 and 1315. His posthumous title is To-jo. Hb 
Min wa* Yi CSiri ch'un of whom we are now speaking. He 
was bom in 1315 and at the time of which we arc writing he 
was made prefect of hb native place, Sang-sudg, iu Ham* 
gyring Province. This parr of Koryu hud been held by the 
Mongols during the whole period of their occupation of &o- 
ryfi until their loosening grasp let it fall back into the hands 
of Koryfl and the king hastened to reorganise Ills govern¬ 
ment tlitre. 

The relatives of the Mongol empress still nursed the 
delusion that they could do as they pleased m Korytf. secure 
in the possession of such powerful friends at Peking, But 
they Rixm discovered their mistake, for their misdeeds met 
the same punishment ns did those of others. Infuriated at 
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this they planned an insurrection- They thought this newly 
acquired district of Saiig-sQng would be the most likely to 
co-operate with them in this scheme ; so they opened negotia¬ 
tions with its people. The king therefore summoned Yi 
Whan-jo to Song-do and warned him against these traitors. 
Foiled here, the empress' relatives appealed to the country to 
rise in defense of the Mongol supremacy, which was being 
thus rudely flouted. They learned what Koryu thought of 
Mongol supremacy when they were incontinently seized and 
put to death and their property confiscated. The next step 
was the sending back to China of the Mongol "resident." 
This was followed by au expedition into trans-Yalu territory 
which seiztrd all the land there which formerly belonged 
to Kory if, Fearing, however, that he was goi.-g a little too 
fast, the king sent an envoy to Pelting to tell the emperor 
that the local governor of the north was responsible for these 
reprisals and not the central Koryu government. Troops 
were nevertheless stationed in each of these newly acquired 
districts and fields were cultivated to provide for their main¬ 
tenance. 

Not long after this the important question of coinage 
came up. We have already seen that the medium in Kory^ 
was little bottle-shaped pieces, but as these were each a 
pound in weight they could be used only for large transac¬ 
tions. Each one of them was worth a hundred pieces of 
linen. It was decided to change to a system of regular coin¬ 
age, and so the silver was coined 'nto " dollars" each worth 
tight pieces of five-strand linen. It is probable that in all 
small transactions barter was the common method of ex¬ 
change although there may have been a metal medium of ex¬ 
change ns far back as the days of ancient Chosiin, a thousand 
years before Christ. 

The question again came up as to the advisability of 
moving the capital to Han yang, the present Seoul. Enquiry 
ms made at the ancestral temple but what answer the spirits 
made, if any. we are not told. All dishes and implements as 
well as lile were made black because the peninsula is nearly 
surrounded by water and black is the color that corresponds 
to water according to Chinese and Korean notions. Black 
was substituted for (the prevailing color in dress which was at 
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that time blue-green* and men. worn:-n and monks -ill donned 
iht sable attire* 

It was at length decided to change the capital to the 
other site and palaces were ordered bviiJt lhere* They were, 
so some say, probably outside the present south gate of Seoul. 

li is said that in order to decide about the removal of the 
capital the king had recourse to that form of divination 
which consisted in making scrawls at random with a pea and 
then examining them to see what Chinese characters ihe 
tnarfcs most resembled. At lirst they did not favor a change, 
but alter several trials the favorable respond was obtained. 

The year 135*) beheld a recurrence of the dreaded Japan¬ 
ese incursions^ 0 At this time the robbers burned 300 KoryB 
boats al Kak-sau, An official, Yi Tabjtmg, was sent lu 

govern the great north-eastern Section of the Sand. lie was 
a friend of Yi Whan-jo, the prefect of Saug-rdhig. As he 
approached that place his friend Yi Whan-ju came out to 
meet him, accompanied by his sou Yi Song-gye who was to 
become the founder of the present dynasty, and whom we 
shall designate by his posthumous title T'il-jo, When Yi 
Whan-jo handed his friend a cup of wine he drank it stand¬ 
ing, but when Yi T ti-jo handed him one, so the story runs, 
he drank it cm Ins knees. When the father demanded why 
this greater deference was shown his sou the g tiest replied. 
"This lK>y is different from us/' and, turning to the young 
man* lie combined. "When I hove passed a way you must 
always befriend my dtriceddatiLs. M 

The Japanese raids had now reached such alarming 
proportions that an extra wall was built about Song-do and 
all the government granaries along the coast were moved far 
inland to be out of the reach of piratical parties, who would 
naturally hesitate to go far from their boats. 

The breaking up of the Mongol power was foreshadowed 
by the act of a certain Mongol district Hfi-yf;ug which* with 
its garrison of i,$qo men, now came and enrolled itself under 
the bannerol Kuryu. How had the mighty fallen [ J_css 
than eighty year* before the world had trembled beneath the 
hoof-bents of the "Golden Horde. * This was followed by 
the submission of a wild tribe in the north called Pang-gnk- 
Chin, and a Mongol rebel sent a messenger with gifts to the 
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court of Koryfl, Meanwhile the Japanese were ravaging 
Ibe southern and western coast* without let or hindrance. 
It was a curious spectacle, a country eaten up by its own 
excesses receiving humble deputations from former masters 
and at the same lime being ridden over rough-shod by gangs 
of half-naked savages from the outlying islands of Japan. 

There was one tribe in the north however, called th^ 
Hong'du.jBk or “Red-Head Robbers.’* who threatened to 
invade the country, but forces were sent to guaid against it. 
In the case of the Japanese marauders the difficulty was to 
know where they were going to strike next. There was mil¬ 
itary power enough left in Koryu had it been possible to so 
place the forces as to intercept or bring 1« action the robber 
gangs The Japanese had really begun to threaten Song-do 
itself and the king wished to move the capital to Sti-an in 
Whang-ha Province. He went so far as to send a commis¬ 
sioner to look over the site and report. 

The king was not blessed with an heir, and in 1360 he 
took a second wife, which was the cause of constant quarrel¬ 
ling and bickering. 

The “Red-Head Robbers” were led by Kwan Sun-satig 
and P a Tu-ban. They now took the city of Mukden and. 
entering Liaotung, sent a letter to the king of Koryii saying 
"We have now consolidated our power and intend to set up 
the Sung dynasty again.” The Mongols were thus beset on 
both aides and were in desperate straits. Three thousand of 
the 1 'Red-Heads’’ crossed the northern border and carried 
Ere and sword into the frontier towns, A Mongol general, 
deserting the banners of his waning clan, took service with 
these people. His name was Mo Ko-gyOng. He collected 
40.000 men and crossed the Yalu. Eui-ju fell forthwith and 
the prefect ami a thousand men perished. Clmug-ju soon 
fell and In-ju was invited, but a stubborn resistance was 
here encountered, The prefect. An U, was the only prefect 
in the north who was not afraid of the invaders. He made 
ligh; of their power and by swift counter-marches and bril¬ 
liant mtnoeuvgrs succeeded in making them fall beck to 
Chong- ju, In the mean time Gen. Yi An was sent north to 
P‘y0ng-yang to lake charge of the army of defense. The tide 
of fortune had turned again and the invaders were in full 
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maicU on P'yCtlg-vang A council of war was held at which it 
ap^ared that all the generals were about equally frightened. 
With-* powerful forte in hand and an easily defended town 
to hold they still considered only how best to make a retreat, 
Some were tor burning everything behind them and retiring 
10 some point more easy of defense; but Gen, Vi An thought 
they had belter letvc a large store of provisions tn the city. 
for the enemy would pause and feed there until everything 
was gone, and this would give the FioryQ army time to gain 
needed reinforcements. This course would also appear so 
foolish to the enemy that few preparations would be made 
to meet the Koryu troops later. This plan was adopted anil 
the army retired into Whaiig-hfl Province and left the gates 
of P'yttiig-yatig open to the invaders. This caused the great¬ 
est coti sternal ion in the capital, and every citizen was under 
arms. The king immediately sent and deprived Gen. l(i An 
of the office which he had so grievously betrayed and put the 
command into the hands of Geu. Yt Setiug-gyBag. 

The invading host was now feasting in P'yung-yang and 
the king and queen in Song-do were practicing horse-bock 
riding with the expectation that they would be obliged to leave 
the capital. It was the beginning of winter and the cold was 
intense. The KoryB soldiers died by hundreds and the people 
were being wantonly killed by foraging parties of the "Red 
Heads." The records say that they left "heaps upOtt heaps" 
of dead in their track. 

As In duty bound the Koryii forces went north and en¬ 
gaged the invaders at l J *ySng-yaug. At first the latter were 
success) ul and it thousand Korvii troops were trampled Under 
the hoofs of the enemy's horses , but hi the end the "Red 
Heads'' were defeated and. retreating northwards, were 
hotly pursued 09 far as HamjAng, There they were rein¬ 
forced and attempted to make a new stand; but the Knryb 
troops, dnmk with success, attacked them with such abandon 
that they were obliged to build a palisade within which they 
intrenched themselves. The Kory ii generals surrounded this 
stockade and, by a sumii la neons assault of horse and foot, broke 
through the barrier aud put the occupants, numbering io.ooo, 
to lhe sword. The leader. Whang Chi-sun was taken alive. 
A remnant fled to the Vfui-ju River where the ice broke be 
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neath them and 2 t 000 perished. The few survivors made a 
disparate stand on a hill but were starved out and compelled 
to continue Lhesr flight in wlire 11 hiitidreds more were cut 
down along the raid . and at last, out of 40,000 men who had 
come acro^ the Yalu, just three hundred recrossed tl and 
were safe. 

Hardly had this happened when seventy boat-loads of 
these same l- Red Heads** arrived at P’yung-ju and soon after 
a hundred boat loads mure disembarked at Au-ak and scoured 
the surrounding country. They were, however, soon pot to 
flight by Gen. Yi Fang-sil whom the king rewarded richly 
for his services. 

Tt was at this time that the king first received an envoy 
from Chang Sa-sdug. a pretender to the Mongol throne. 
The king made the first move toward breaking away from 
the Mongol yoke by sending an envoy iu return. The KoryE 
court evidently was in great doubt as to just how matters 
were going to turn out in the struggle that was under way iu 
China, By favoring these ad vances on tlte part of a Mongol, 
whether of the imperial family or not, it is probable that the 
king lost the good-will of the Mings who, as we shall sec, 
looked with satisfaction upon the overthrow of Kory a and 
the founding of Lhe present dynasty 

The alarming increase both in the frequency and the 
violence of the Japanese incursions gave scope for the devel¬ 
opment of the military genius of Gen. Yi Whan-jo* the father 
of the founder of this dynasty. He was appointed general 
of the west to guard against the freebooters. The people 01 
Song+do were in dismay over the proximity of the dreaded 
Japanese and over the defeat of alt the armies scan to put 
them down. Many civil officials took part in the martial pre¬ 
paration* and even took Lhe field iu defense of their country. 
The Japanese were now [Penetrating Kyftng-gcui Province. 
Tu this year h 1360, they landed on Kong-w ha, killed three 
hundred tuets and stole 40,000 bags of rice* So many men 
were in mourning that the king was obliged to curtail the 
period Of mourning from three years to only a lew days. 
The palace in Han yang had now* been completed and the 
king removed to that place, apparently because it was further 
from the sea shore and more difficult of access by the Japanese. 
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Chapter, X. 

An unutice^s&ry warning . .. . 'Sntoite^tiQuw So^vert> . , - \ i ^ h-anj-w 
dies. - . .Yi T'm j* takes bis place , .new invasion by "Sled Heads'" 

. ,-.Son K ^d& tvftcuateii , she enemy revel its the eaptlftl- can- 
rtibaJfl p ,. plan* for defuse ...stiff "ReJ H etuis * badly beaten 

Gen, Yi dis4iti£uitftLe* httu&dr _,lbe monster Kim Yong- G*n. 

Yi brih^ Nap-tap-tbal to term#. .Qnelpon revolts . .. 11 tax with¬ 
out rtuKnf . .the Mongol* proelu^m n new kin£ for Kmyu .*1 
bold envoy, -a faithful ennudi , .Kim Yong de#iroyed _ Mon¬ 
gol invasion . rsrder reuit^ed, r , .Gen, Yi drives hark the Mongol* 
Japanese itl vances a cmt*dffcttfittl* official. She Japanese 
ereejs nearer to Song-cTo .. .Icing ineomoUhle ...hr meet* 5ijf4ou 
. ,..who becomes his favorite. L ..ting ^ on!h to Sin-ion .. dingrace 
ful practices. - .an heir to the ihrone. ,, .Sin-doo^ policy . .japan- 
ese p'uiTii along the coa^l Sin-d-oxi the 1 * Tiger hr -ehides 

the king. 

With tlm opening of the year 1,361 Yi Whau-jo was ap 
pointed genera! of all the forces itl the north and north-east. 
This was done against t he advice of one of the officials who 
told the King that as Gen. Yi was from the north-east it was 
dangerous to appoint hitn general over the forces there, for 
untoward events were likely to happen. 1 he king turned n 
deaf ear to this warning, which indeed was uunecessary, for 
the king bad no more loyal subject that Vi Whan jo. The 
king, having feasted the new appointee, sent him on his mis¬ 
sion and himself returned to Song-do. 

Ere long came reports of new and terrible ravages by the 
Japanese along the southern coast, especially at Natu-hfi, Ko- 
siing. Kft je and Ul-ju, while at Fusan they stole a large 
number of Korean boats. A garrison had been stationed in 
the sou'll to be used in just such emergencies, but it had 
been used for so many differeiu things that it could not be 
concentrated upon any given point; so levies were made on 
the common people. These levies wen t under the name of 
Y fin-ho-gun, or ‘'Smoke-house Soldiers” bccfitisu from ever>■ 
house where smoke wasssen arising a man was requisitioned, 
At the same time the governor of ChilMa Province advised 
the establishment of a horse relay system, but the suggestion 
was not acted upon. 
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At this time the king lost the services of Gmi* Yi Winn* 
JO who died at his post. His son, Yt Sflttg-gyt, better known 
by his title Yi T^jo, stepped into his father's pfacs. At the 
very beginning of his martial career an opportunity presented 
itself for him to perforin a signal service for the king; A 
certain Pak Eui deemed that the time was rips for an in - 
sUJTCCticn and he began to lake steps in that direction! but 
the king sent the young general, Yi T'A-jo, against him and 
ihe little biiKC was promptly stamped out. As a consequence 
the young man was confirmed in the position of military 
governor of the north and east, aud under his command was 
placed a large body of troops. 

And now there burst upon the country another storm of 
fire and blood. The i4 lLed Heads 111 had been gaining ground 
rapidly anil were now ready to take their revenge for the 
terrible reverses they had suffered during tile previous in¬ 
vasion. They crossed the Yalu 3go p ooq strong under the 
leadership of generals Pan sung Sa*yU and Kvv&ti SijtJg-sflrig- 
Tbe king promptly sent Gen. Yi Paug-sil against them and 
hastened to swell the army lo as high a poiut as possible* 
The officials and monks and other people of means brought 
horses or provisions, while the walls of Song-do were guarded 
with jealous care. 

In the very first engagement the KoryO army was crum¬ 
pled up like paper and one of the leading generals was killed. 
The ,4 Rtd Heads" sent a letter to the king saying M We have 
ten mi It ion men and there is no escape for you except in 
prompt surrender." It seemed true, for the invading army 
swept like a cydone though the nortli, and in Song-do panic 
reigned. Flight seemed imperative. The women and child* 
reu belonging to the royal household were scot away first and 
the king was about to follow, when the defeated Gtn. Yi 
Fang'S if came hurrying in and implored the king not to run 
away but to rally the people about him and stand the siege. 
The king went to the center of the city, “Big-Bell Street, 
and submitted the question to the people, asking whether 
they would rally round him. just two men responded. This 
settled the matter and the king and queen, each on horse¬ 
back, rode out the south gate, while behind them cause a 
weeping crowd of old men, women and children. Such was 
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the confusion that parents lost their children and families 
were scattered. The king'* escort consisted or only ten men. 
When he arrived at the Iin-jin river he sent messengers in 
all directions summoning alt loyal soldiers to rally round him. 

The northern savages swept down upon the devoted city, 
sit down in itw palaces and gave themselves tip to every form 
of excess. They feasted upon the cattle and horses, hanging 
ihetr hides upon the city wall and pouring water over them 
aud letting it congeal, thus preventing the citizens from 
making their escape from the city clandestinely. 

The king in his Sight carried terror with him, for the 
people thought the enemy would be in hoi pursuit; so they 
scattered in every direct ion- This displeased the king so 
much that when he a r lived at the capital of Ch'ung-ch*ting 
Province he imprisoned the governor. From that point he 
hurried southward as far as Fak-ju. now An-dung, in Kyiing* 
sang Province 

Day by day the horrible orgies of the savages in Song-do 
increased in barbarity. It is said that they cooked and 
ate little children and that they cut off the breasts of women 
and fed on them, 

hi the midst of these vicissitudes the king appointed 
Chf'iig Se im as general-ill-chief of nil the Koryil forces. He 
was a wise and loyal man and wus ever thinking of wavs and 
means of checkmating the invaders. He advised the king to 
send out a general letter encouraging the people aud calling 
all the soldiers to rally to the defense of the country. The 
officials were also encouraged aud made to feel that their 
utmost endeavors must bi put forth in the good cause. The 
generals, were all -.-xhoried to do their best and were threat¬ 
ened with death in case they proved unfaithful. So the 
campaign was op.-ned. The savages had looted all the 
towns about 5otig-do aud bad taken Wun-ju and killed its 
prefect. They also went north to An-byOu in Ham-gyOng 
Province where tilt people pretended to surrender, but, hav¬ 
ing gotten their conquerors intoxicated, they fell upon and 
kill ;d them. The same tactics were tried in Kang-who with 
equal success. 

Geu, Cbing Se-un now appeared before Suug-do with 
ci *j,ooo troops. These figure* iuu.it surely be an exaggeru- 
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I'lQn for wt can hardly suppose Koryu able ai that time to put 
tbai number of men in the field. Snow and rain added to the 
difficulties of the situation* A spy returned and said that 
the troops of the enemy were massed inside tile South Gate 
and t tuiL if a pi Liked body of men could gain entrance some* 
u iierc and attack thetn from behind they could be easily over 
come. At the dead of night q picked body or horsemen gained 
admittance somewhere in the rear of the city and fell with 
fury upon the garrison. At the saint: time the main body 
advanced to attack the South Gate. The savages* not know¬ 
ing the size of the attacking force and being surprised from 
behind were thrown into confusion and attempted to run 
away. Geii. \i f A-jo distinguish! I himself by pursuing 
and capturing Kwan Sun-sang the leader of the hostile force. 
In this stampede the routed savages trod on and killed each 
other by hundreds* In the center of Song-do the dead were 
piled in heaps. It is said, though it must be an exaggera- 
lion t that ioo.ooo men perished miserably on that night* As* 
a result of this battle Severn! Mongol seals which the savage* 
had taken in previous fights with the imperial armies, were 
recovered. 

Some of the generals advised that a remnant of the 
enemy be spared ; so the Simg-io and T an^hyQng gat® were 
thrown Open and Pa r u-l>ati and his remaining followers 
hastened out and made for the Ytilu River, 

ll is related that during the fight on that eventful night 
a body of Koryu troops collided with a company of the enemy 
and a melfe ensued near the East Gate, where the soldiers 
trod on each other* Geru Yi T'ft-jo was there and was 
stabbed in the hack with a spear. Finding himself in 
extremely narrow quarters be drew his sword and ? hewing a 
path through the enemy, leaped the wall h horse and all, for 
he was in the saddle. The spectators thought he was a 
spirit. A volume might be filled with the stories of the 
wonderful achievements of this man, but most of them are 
figments of the imagination^ invented at a later period to 
add lustre to the name of the founder of the dynasty. 

The capable leader Gen. Chong Se-un, met the fate 
which has been the curse of Korean history from the begin¬ 
ning to the present time. Kim Yong-an T a jealous official. 
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forged a royal order for his execution and sent it to Gen. An 
U who promptly carried it out. When tils king learned of 
this lie thought it was an incipient revolution but soon the 
other generals joined iu a letter to His Majesty saying that it 
had been done because the murdered man was a traitor. The 
king accepted this as true and rewarded the murderers. 

The fortress of Hanging near the Ttt-man River had 
long been under Mongol control and was governed by a 
Koryu renegade Clio Whi atid afterwards by his descendants 
ns a hereditary fief. Now when Kory a once more assumed 
control, Cho So-s»tiig, tbs then chief of this anomalous set¬ 
tlement. fled to Mukden where he joined the banner^ of a wild 
tribe under the lead of Nap-fap-chul. and proposed to them 
to make a raid into Kory a. This they did, crossing the Ynlu 
and ravaging as far as Fuk-eh'uug am! Hoiig-wHj}. This 
promised to bsconie a serious matter, but the difficulty of the 
situation for KoryU v,'a? increased tenfold by a fresh invasion 
of the south by Japanese. The king was on his wav back to 
Song-do when news of these two disasters reached him. 
Things looked desperate, but to add to the hopelessness of the 
situation the same Kim Yong-an who had murdered Gen. 
Chong now compelled the king to kill Gen. An U on the 
ground that it was he who had killed Gen Chong, The 
monster then proceeded to kilted his own brother, and in¬ 
duced the king to put to death generals Yi Fang-sil and Kim 
Teuk-pfV, two of the best surviving generals, ft is a wonder 
that (ien Yi T'fl-jo Was spared. Song-do had been so rough¬ 
ly handled that the king feared the historical records would be 
lust or destroyed; so he now sent men to look them up and 
put the m hi a place of safety. 

The wild tfsp-rap-chul having been so successful in their 
first venture, now once more entered KuryC territory nnd .is 
the general ssut against them was not able to check their ad¬ 
vance Gen- Yi T‘fl-jo was appointed to this place. The en¬ 
emy was encamped in Hong-wGn in Ham-gyflng Province. 
Gen, Yi attacked them there and united them with a loss of 
i,o»o tueu. Near Ham-hung they made a stand and defended 
themselves desperately, hut he soon hud them in full flight 
once more. Taking 600 picked cavalrymen he pursu id, them 
to Ch’a-ry&tig Rasa and secured another victory. Only one 
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of the enemy fought well. This man fought a ways in front 
of Gen. Yi. The latter feigned Highl to draw him on and 
then suddenly turning attacked his pursuer and Liid him low 
with an arrow from his Unerring bow. Thn women who 
followed the camp of the invading army earn.* out and taual- 
«l the toen saying "You have overcome everyone but these 
KoryK people; thiiu you cannot conquer. You had hot¬ 
ter retreat and make for hunt;. 1 The enemy called a tract 
and told Gen. Yi that they had conic not to attack KoryH but 
the Uni Heads.' 1 This w;is a m;re ruse to save time, Gen. 
Yi knew this and drawing an arrow to the head shot one of 
tht leaders uf the enemy through the body. At last he 
gave orders to his archers to shoot the hurses from under 
the enemy. This decided the battle and the Nnp-t'al-chnl sued 
for peace. In recognition of these services the king appoint* 
ed him general of all the forces in the north. The general 
lEieii proceeded to annihilate all the colonies and settlements 
uf the obnoxious Kap-fap-chul throughout the entire north, 
and having placed them where they belonged, showed them 
that Uteir only hope was in making a lasting treaty with Ko- 
ryu. This they were quite witling to do. 

As the king came slowly north toward the capital the 
officials urged that Song-do was t<x> small for the capital and 
too near the sea to be well protected from the Japanese 
corsairs. They therefore urged him to remain for a time nt 
Ch'dng-ju, and he gave consent. 

And now, strange to relate. Quel part, at the instigation 
and under the leadership of Hu dok-ku Pul-whs. who had 
been stationed there three years before to take charge of the 
horse-breeding industry, revolted from the sway of Kory ft 
and became at least nominally a part of the Yuan tin 
pi re 

In order to reward the soldiers who had done such good 
work in the north the king levied 3 special tan on the people 
which they gave with such poor grace that they called it the 
“tax without reason." 

In 1362 the emperor of Chius, led to it by the empress, 
whose seditious relatives bad forfeited their lives in Kory 11, 
proclaimed one Hye. railed Prince Tokdieung, 3 relative of 
the king, as king in his place. Bui Kory4 well knew that 
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the old time power of the Mongols was gone and so prepared 
Vo resist the order. 

Early in 1363 the king at last re-entered his deserted cap¬ 
ital* A strong force was sent north to guard against the pre¬ 
tender and an envoy was sent to Peking Lu ask why there 
were two kings for KoryiL The emperor replied that the 
newly appointed one was the right one and that lie mu*t 
received in Katyn To this the envoy replied ^Though yuu 
kill me and smear my blood upon my clothe I will not ac¬ 
company the pretender hank to Kory 5 /' The emperor praised 
the envoy’s bravery and did not insist upon the demand. 

A Kory u official named Kim Youg-au + whose evil deed> 
we have already relaied + now desired to kill the king and 
bring in the pretender. A eunuch. An lo-jok* knew of the 
plot and on til*" Rppoim&d night personated the king and vvii t 
killed by the assassin’s hand. The plotter was forthwith 
seized, drawn and quartered and his limbs were sent through¬ 
out the laud as a warning to other malcontents. The emper* 
or was urged to send the pretender as a prisoner fo Koryti 
but of course he refused. Not only so. but he also ordered 
the king 10 send the royal seals to Peking. The king refused 
and began preparations for defense against a possible inva 
siou. 

He did not have to wait Song, for W'ith the opening of the 
vear 1364 a Mongol army n>,«» strong crossed the \alu atui 
besieged Eui-ju Id the fight at that point the Koryti forces 
were completely routed, thoiigli not till after great valor bad 
been shown by Gen. An UgVUtig against uvrnvhelmingodds. 
The Koryti forces retreated in disorder to Aii-ju, Panic 
prevailed * among all the people of that section for they 
1 bought the horrors of the former Mongol invasion were 
ebout lo be repeated. 

The king sent Geu. Cb'oe Vuitg with a considerable 
force to An-ju where he mode all his generals swear fo stand 
by the colors to the last. He executed a uumbef uf fugitives 
as au example to tbe rest and soou succeeded in restoring 
some semblance of order in the camp. Gen, Vi T l i-jo was 
ordered with 1,000 soldiers from the northeast province to 
An-jn. Also generals Yi Sun, t Che, and Fak Ch un were 
ordered to the same point, and the army thus consolidated 
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assumed large proport tons, but l he men were miserably dressed 
and Ted, and the death rate was high. rh-sertiotrs were of 
frequent occurence. 

Lrcti. \ i I a -jo'5 influence- in ibt north east is proved by 
the commotion that followed when he left. The remnant of 
the \ u-j in tribe, led by 5 @uj S^on and Bum Ka seized the 
whole of this north east and the people were longing (or the 
return bf Gen, Yi. These two Sants were const ns of Gin. Vi 
and they had fled beyond the northern iiordct and joined the 
wild YQ-jiti folk. 

The combination of the generals gave great confidence 
to the troops and tv hen the battle was joined sit Ch'Uig-jii the 
Mongol forces were bully defeated* A Mongol general 
bodv was taken and sent all about that section to encourage 
the people and make them believe their troubles were near an 
end. Gen \i blamed the other generals For not following 1 
up their advantage and Limy became angry and said "It ynu 
are so brave, you had better try it yourself. Ff So the very 
next day he kd the army out and surrounded the Mongol 
forces at Su-ju titar the sea, where anoiher glorious victory 
was won. That night the remnant of the Mongols lied back 
to the Vain. Gen. Yi gave chase and it is said that only 
seventeen of tile Mongol army got back in safely across that 
Rubicon of Korea, This done, Gen* Yi returned to his 
northeast province and drove hack to their haunts lilt wild 
tribe who had taken advantage of his absence, 

Gen* ¥i T‘^jo was steadily rising in favor although like 
U aug-gtiu he wisely stayed as far as possible from his royal 
master, ihc king now conferred upon him the title of Mil* 
jik-sa which menus **Thc Messenger who Rtsto?es Confidence 
and PirmnetiB / 4 

I he Japanese had not ceased their incursions. Only a 
year had parsed since 200 boat loads had ravaged the koii th¬ 
em coast and now a like number swept the island of kal-do 
in the south, so that from many a district no revenue rice 
vva$ forthcoming. It is to be feared that this w K as the princi¬ 
pal enuhe of uneasiness in Bong-do—the loss of revenue* 
Troops were sent and a fleet of eighty war boats to guard tht 
CDitst and to COvov the revenue junks, but these unexpected¬ 
ly fell in with a Japauese fleet aud were all brat* This di m*- 
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ter caused a panic among the people of Kang-wha mid Kyo 
dong; Island. The governor of ChfiHa Province came tiortfr- 
ivard with troops guarding the revenue but he too met Jap¬ 
anese rind lost alt the rice and half his men. 

This same year 1364 a Mongol official laid the rinpun r 
that the king of Koryu aught to be allowed to retain his 
positron ; and the emperor listened to hint. The renegade 
(Jh p oe Yu was sent back to Kory ft where he was tmprburned 
aud executed. The Koryti envoy' Yi Kong-^u also returned 
horn Peking. A very neat story is fold of him. As he was 
pursuing hts way across a wide plain which seemed to have 
no inhabitants he was obliged to reed his Animals with the 
standing grain. When lie was preparing to resume his way 
he took a bolt of linen and wrote upon it "The price of 
grain, and left ic among the standing barley. His attend- 
ants? said, "lint the owner of the grain will never get it. 
Somniie will steal it," The envoy replied, is tint 

my alfair H I wilt hart done my duty, " The king wished 
the emperor to scud the wotild-be king to Koryu but to 
tlm consent was not given. 

The Japanese crept nearer and nearer to Sung-do with 
every new expedition. They went into the temple to the 
dead and carried away a picture of the king. It was with 
greai difficulty that they were dislodged and driven away. 

In 1365 w'htrxi the queen was confined the king ordered 
the monks to worship 02? every mountain iop and at every 
monastery to ensure a sata delivery, bill all to no avail, bite 
died in giving birth to the child and the king \v:i> incon¬ 
solable, Treasure was poured out like water 10 make the 
funeral the most imposing lhai had ever been seen ill Kory ft* 
bor three years following the king ate no meat. 

tt was m this year that the king had that singular dream 
winch led to such disastrous results. He dreamed that sume* 
QUe attempted to stab him. but a monk sprung forward 
and by intervening saved bis life. The face of tins monk 
renuiEued stamped on bis motion . Soon after this he met a 
monk, Sin-dun, whose face was the same as that of the monk 
w ho had saved his life in the dream. He wa> the ^ou of a 
slave in Ok-cirrtw Monastery and lit was looked down upon 
and despite! by the other Monks. The king look tlifv Sin- 
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don to himself, raised him to high position and lavished 
upon him wealth and honors-. Ah a fact this Sill'Ion was a 
mu*t unprincipled licentious and crafty man. hut always 
when in the presence of the king he assumed the sedate 
demeanor of the philosopher and lor many a year completely 
hoodwinked hb royal master. The other official* expostulat¬ 
ed in vain. In vain did they urge that this monk was 
beast in human shape. The king considered him well-rtigft 
inspired. He believed that it was jealousy that prompted 
their antagonism and rather enjoyed getting an outsider hi 
and showing them that office and honors did not always go 
by inheritance. This new favorite soon began to urge the 
banishment of this or that official and the king always 
complied- On this account the feeling against him rose to 
such g pitch that the king was obliged to send him away for 
a time lest he should lie killed. He remained in this retreat 
until the king had put to death some of his worst enemies. 
At last the king sent and recalled him ; but the crafty mat! 
answered cannot go back. It is not right that I should 
hold office/* When the king reiterated hb pressing invitation 
the monk replied 'E am afraid that you will listen to my 
enemies/* To this the king made answer "Iswear by the sun. 
the moon . the stars, heaven and earth that 1 will listen to no 
one but you/ 1 So the w ily man came back and from that 
day completely dominated the king. He exaggerated the 
Faults of his enemies and so gradually supplanted them with 
hb creatures. It b claimed of him that he buiU a dark vault - 
like room w here he indulged in almost incredible excesses. 
He gave out that he could cure barrenness, and by his evil 
practices brought down upon himself the maledictions of 
the whole people. The king alone would believe no ill of 
him. He said he was the greatest prodigy in the world. 

At this time the Mongol empire was on the verge of it* 
fall and Koryu -nvoy* found it impossible to force their way 
through to Peking and so Wert compelled to desist. It is u 
noteworthy fact that though Koryu hated the Mongols she 
nevertheless held fast to them till the very last moment. 

At this time it happened that the king was without an 
heir and both he and the court were anxious about the succes¬ 
sion. 
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The records say that he was so anxious to have a son 
that he committed an act almost if not quite unparalleled in 
the history of any land, civilised or savage. Having become 
prematurely Old by his terrible excesses h he introduced a 
number of young men into the palace and gave them the 
ejf/re into the queen h s apartments, hoping thereby that his 
hopes might be realised. In Ibis he was disappointed. One 
day while passing an hour in the apartments of his favorite, 
Siu-don* he noticed there a new-born babe* the son of one of 
Sin'don *s concubines. He seemed pleased with the child 
and Sin-don asked him to adopt it as his ow*\ The king 
laughed but did not seem averse to the proposition. Relum¬ 
ing to the palace he summoned the officials ami told them 
that for some time he had been frequenting the apartments of 
Sin-don and that he had gotten a son by one of the women 
there. He knew wdl enough that if he proposed to adopt 
Sin-dou’s son the opposition would be overwhelming, so he 
took this means of carrying out the plan * Of course it b 
impossible to verify the truth of this statement. It may 
have been a fabrication of the historians of the following 
dynasty in order to justify the founder of the new dynasty 
in overthrowing Roryfi. The anvils oi the Ming dynasty 
say that it was the king's son and not Sin-don's. 

In 136^ the opposition to the favorite increased in inten¬ 
sity and the king was almost buried beneath petitions for hb 
banishment or death. These the king answered by banish^ 
big or killing the senders and by this means the open opposi¬ 
tion was put an end to. The wily monk knew that he needed 
more than the king's favor in order lo maintain his position 
of honor, and so be began to lake away the fields and other 
properly of high officialsa:id distribute them among the people 
in order to curry favor with them. This brought from the 
officials a new and fiercer protest and they told the king that 
these acts would make his reign a subject of ridicule to Fut ure 
generations. While this did not move the king to active 
steps against Sin-don it caused a csKilne^s to spring up be¬ 
tween them. The favorite saw that he had beets going top 
far and be tried to smooth the matter over by returning 
the property that bad been seqnestcnsd. At the same time 
he secured the liberation of many slaves* Here, loo, be was 
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these uet 5 would make hi* rdgu a aubject of ridicule to future 
generations. While this did not move the king u> active 
steps against Shi -don it cans ad a coat ness to spring up be¬ 
tween them. 

All this time the Japanese were busy at the work of 
pillage and destruction. They look possession of an island 
near Kang-wha with the intention of fortifying it and mak¬ 
ing of it a permanent rendezvous. They landed wherever 
they pleased and committed the most horrible e*ces:*es with 
impunity. The Korvfl troops were in bad condition. They 
had no uniforms and their anus were of the f-ioareat kind and 
mostly out of order. They dar^d not attack the Jap*iiei« 
even when there was good hope of success. The generals 
showed the king the ways imd means of liDldinc Nil- freeb sH- 
ers in check but he would not lfu1U»W their advice piobabty 
on account of the exp-nse. lie p.ii«i flritriy for hb economy 
in the end. 

The mother of th* king could tioi b* brought to treat 
riii idem with respect. When the king expostulated with h^r 
and lokl her that the favor Hu was the pillar of the state she 
declared th^u he was a tow-born adventurer ami that she 
would not Uvat him as her equal. From that time she in¬ 
curred the deadly enmity of the favorite who used every 
means in his power tu influence the king against her* H* 
became suspicions of everyone who held any high ponition 
and caused many of the highest officials to bt put to death 
lie was commonly called “The Tiger/ 1 The depth of the 
ting's infatuation was shown when in this saint year he went 
to a monastery to give thanks to Bnddhu for the cessation of 
famine, which a scribed to bi^ having taken Smtiftu as 
cuutisdlur* li is q!mi shown hi the impunity with which Sin- 
don took the king to task in public for cert in things iHat 
displTas^d him. The favorite utls playing with fire* The 
people sent to the king repeatedly asking if the Tumors of thr 
favorite's drunkenness and delxmch^ries. wtr- correct* but 
the king s eyes had nut yet bn.n opened to the iru^ stal ‘ ot 
affairs and these paths mers w.rj severely jmui4tcd. 
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Chapter XI. 

Eta-dotjVpride .Mongol plun of cwape to Ki*r%8 ir Mon- 

go! Empire TbJIr . , japiinf^-e envoy snubbed .. .ao imperial tetter 
from tti-e Ming ooiirt,^ r ill # trtatment of jEipant^c envoy bears frail 
r * r ,m<jre trouble in QiieJpart. h * .cenwu mtA revenue h#l Gev. Vi 
promoted .. . Kurytl adopts Mingdressand raiifiife Gen. Yi makes 
a eamp-UgTI HlTftra the YdJu . the Japanese Come north of the 
capital .., ^in-dou U overthrown ...popular Ipclicf regarding him 
.... trouble from three sources al the same tim e . a Mongol mei- 
ttfiKcr , tli e Japanese btiro Hen-yang,.. ,a new favorite . . k ataugh- 

ing^iock ., ,Ct*ng Mong-]u an envoy to Nanking. .plane- for a 
nnvy .. *ll«l«flamiy.. . L Milig Emperor dtniaii d abor^es, , , L £juelpBrt 
rebel (i defeated .king fl.ssasfii imtei J . . Ming Emperor re Fuse* to 
ratify the .,„Mongols favored at the Kory3 court, 

a supcrujiurnil proof.. . Japanese repulsed . , .Japanese iltny their 
respond hi lily for the action of corsairs. 

The year 1367 saw no diminution of tht symptoms that 
proclaimed the deep seattrd disease thm was eating at the 
vitals of Koryih Sin-don even dared to flout the emperor by 
scornfully casting aside an imperial missive containing a 
notification of h.is elevation to an honorary position. The 
king continued to abase himself by performing menial duties 
iu Buddhistic ceremonies at hb favorite monastery. Sin-don 
added to his other claims the power of geommicy and said the 
king insist move the capital to Pytmg-yang, He was sent 
to took over the site with a view to a removal thither, but a 
stonn of hail frightened him out of the projecL Returning 
to Saug>do he refused to see the king for four days, urging as 
his excutrc the fatigue of Ehe journey. His encroach merits 
continued to such a point that at last betook nocare to appear 
before the king in the proper court dress but came in the 
ordinary dress of the KotyQ gentleman, and he ordered the 
historians not to mention the fact in the annuls* 

Tin- Mongol horse-breeders still raffied it in high style 
on the inland of Quclpart where ihey even saw fit to drive 
out the prefect sent by the king. For this reason an expedi¬ 
tion wm fitted out against them and they were soon brought to 
terms. They however appealed to the emperor. As it 
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happened the Mongo! emperor was at this time in desperate 
straits am! foresaw The impossibility of long holding Peking 
against the Ming forces. He therefore formed the plan of 
escaping to ilie island of Quelpart and there find fug asy¬ 
lum. For tilth purpose he sent large slure of treasure 
olid of other necessaries to this place. At the same tLint He 
sent on envoy to the court at Song-do relinquishing all clnitii 
to the island. In this way he apparently hoped to gain the 
good will of KuryiSp of which he feared he would soon stand 
in need. The king, uol knowing the emperor's design, 
feared that this was a device by which to raise trouble and he 
hastened to send an envoy declaring that the expeditions to 
Qnelpurt were not in reference to the Mongols there but 
in order to dislodge a baud of Japanese freebooters. The 
former prefect* had always treated the people of Quelpart 
harshly and 3 md exacted large sums from them cm any and 
every pretext; but the prefect now sent wsts determined to 
show the people a different kind of rule. He even carried 
jars of water from the mainland rather than drink the water 
of Qnelpaft. So at least the records affirm. Naturally the 
people 5 dpi 17 -id hint. 

The year i jGS Opened, the year which beheld the demoli¬ 
tion M the Mongol empire- It had risen less than a century 
before and had increased with marvelous rapidity until it 
threatened the whole eastern tuimsphfcre, IU decadence hud 
been ns rapid nud as terrible as its rise. The Mongol* Were 
peculiarly unfit to resist Use seduction* of the more refined 
eiviUzuLmu* which they eucoiuiteretL The Ming forces 
drove the Mongol court from reking and the dethroned 
euijHrror betook himself northward into the desert to the 
town of Sa-amk. 

This year also witnessed the arrival of a friendly embassy 
from japan bearing gifts to the king* Here was KwyiS's 
grv^t opportunity to secure the cooperation of the Japanese 
government in the work of putting down the pirate* who 
were harrying the shores of tht peninsula. Proper treatment 
of this envoy atid a little diplomacy would have saved Kcirvti 
untold suffering, but the low-born but a 11-powerful favorite 
Sin-don, Look advantage of the occasion to make an exhibi¬ 
tion of his own importance and he snubbed the envoy so 
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effectually that the latter immediately returned to Japan. 
The foolish favorite went so far as to withhold proper food 
from him and his suite, and addtessed them in low forms 
of speech. The same year; at his ilitigation k the whole 
system of national examinations was done away with, 

Early in 1369 the first envoy, Sfil Sa, from the Ming conn 
arrived in Song-do. He was the bearer of an imperial letter 
which read as follow : — 

1 “After the Sting dynasty lost its power, a hundred years 
passed by without its recovering from the blow, but heaven 
hated the drunkenness and licentiousness of the Mongols and 
now after eighteen years of war the fruition of onr labor* has 
beet! reached. At first w- entered the Mongol army and 
there beheld the evils of the Mongol reign* - Then w ith 
heaven's help we went to the wrest, to Han-ju and overcame 
its king Chin U-ryattg. Then we the standard of re¬ 

volt against the Mongob. In the east vve overcame the rebel 
Chang Sa-sung and in the south the Miu-w^l kingdom. In 
the north the Ho in fell before us and now all the people of 
China call us emperor. The name of otir dynasty is Ming 
and the mime of this auspicious year is Hong-mu. We cull 
tijion you now ns in duty bound to render allegiance to 
Us. In times past you were very intimate with us for 
it was your desire to better the condition of your people 
thereby." 

Such was the importance of this embassy tint the king 
went uni in person to meet it. Splendid gifi^ were offered 
which, however, the envoy declined. 

In accordance with the summons contained in this letter 
tltc king formally pul away the Mongol calendar and assumed 
that of the Mings instead. An envoy was immediately sent 
to the Ming court to offer congratulations and perform the 
duties of a vassal. The emperor responded graciously by 
sending: hack 10 KoryQ all citizens of that kingdom who had 
been held in semi-durance by the Mongols. 

The criminal neglect of opportunity in driving away the 
friendly Japanese envoy now began to bear its bitter fruit. 
Many Japanese had from time to time settled jjeaceMKj* in 
southern Kory ft and the king had given them a place to live at 
Kam-hfl in Kyuug-sang province. They now brute their oath 
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of fealty to the government, ro.se in open revolt and bsgais 
maging the country right and left. 

As tliv emperor of the Mongol* had lied away cl-tE h and 
Ssi^ scheme for taking refuge in Quelpiri had come to naught 
\ve would suppose the Mongol horse-breeders in that island 
would act with considerable circumspection ; but on the other 
hand they kept up a continual disturbance* revolting and 
surrendering again hi quick succession much lo the aiinoy- 
.1 sicv of the ecu* ml government. 

lai the latter part of the year 1369 the government again 
100k a census of the arable laud of the peninsula in order to 
make fl re-estimate of the revenue to be received, This in¬ 
dicates that there bad Ix-eu a certain degree of prosperity in 
spite of all untoward drcumitatices and that the margin of 
cultivation had moved at least a Utile way up the hill-sides* 
and that waste bud liad been reclaimed- It is only by in¬ 
ferences from chance statements like this that we g^t at* 
occasional imperfect ^limp^e of the condition of the common 
^uple. Oriental histories have not bisn written with re- 
fere acre to the common people. 

The king had now handed over to Sin-don the whole 
care of public business and lie was virtually the ruler of lb* 
bud. Geiix Vi T'S-jo hail shown his wisdom in staying as 
far as p^sible from the capital and in not crossing the path 
of the ilAligermis favorite. He was- an?w appointed general- 
in dnef uf itll tilt northeastern territory and at the SAnte 
time Gen. Vi ttfv-in was appointed to a similar position in the 
north-west. There was some tear lest fugitive Mongols 
might cross the Under and seek refuge iu Koryu territory. 
The chief business of the army there waa to guard n\i the 
Approaches and se~ to k that such fugitives w^re strictly 
excluded. In the following year, 1370, Gen. Yi T'ft-jp even 
crossed the Ynlu, probably m the vicinity of the present 
ham-su. into what was then Yu-jin territory, aud look 2000 
bullocks u lid ioo horses, buE give them all to the people U*be 
used in cultivating the fields, 

Now thiii the Ming dynasty was firmly established the 
emperor turned his attention to Korea. He begun by in 
vesting the king anew with the insignia of royalty and 
presenting him with a complete outfit of clothes of the style 
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of the Ming dynasty. He also gave musical instruments and 
the Ming calendar. The important law wa_4 promulgated that 
after a man had passed the civil examinations in Koryu he 
should go to Nanking and there undergo further examina¬ 
tion. The king received alt the emperor's gfts and com¬ 
mands with complacency and soon the Ming dress was adopt¬ 
ed throughout by the official class and more gradually by the 
common people,. ft is the style of dress jtt vogue in Korea 
today f whereas the Chinese themselves adopted later the 
dress of their Mmichu oonqnerers. In this respect the 
Koreans today are really more Chinese that the Chinese them* 
selves. 

With the opening of 1371 Gen. Vi icd an army across 
the Vatu and attacked Ot-]a Fortress The whole territory 
between the Yalu and the Great Wall was at this lime held 
by the Yn-jtu people or by offshoots of the Mongol power* 
The Ming emperor had as yet made no attempt to take it and 
therefore xtm expedition of Koryi's w as not looked upon as 
an act of bad faith by China. Ju^t before ihe ntun:k nil Ql-ja 
begun, there came over to the Koryu forces a general who, 
formerly a Koryii citizen, had Song been in the Mongol 
service. His name was Vi lu-bok. Gem Yi sent him to 
Suug^dn where the king elevated him Lu u high position- A 
bridge had bee 11 thrown across the Yalu and the army had 
crossed in safety* but a tremendous thunder storm threw 
the army into confusion* for they feared it was a wartiitig 
voice from a deity who was angered by this invasion qi trans- 
Yalu territory. With grrat presence of mind one of the 
leaders shouted Chat it was a good sign for it meant that the 
heavenly dragon was slinking things up a bit an a presage of 
their Victory. Their fears were thus allay ±d and tlu attack 
upon the fortress was successful. G^n. Yi then led his 
forces toward the Liao Fortress but cautiously left nil the 
cutup baggage three days iti the rear and advanced, with seven 
days rations in hand. The advance guard ol 30* reached the 
fortress and begun lh; assault brfurr ihc imin IxiJy cum ■ up. 
When the garrison saw the full army approach they were in 
despair but their commander was determined to make a fi^ht. 
As he stood on the wall and hi person refused Gen. Yt’s 
terms it Ls said that the latter drew his bow and let fly an 
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arrow which Sp-J so lrut that it struct off the eotntrander's 
helmet, whereupon Gen. Yi shouted, "If von do not surrend¬ 
er I will hit your face next time/* The commander there¬ 
upon surrendered. So Geo. Yi took the place and having 
dismantled it and burned all the supplies, started on the re¬ 
turn march. Provisions ran low. ami it was found necessary 
to kilt the beflsts of burden. They were in soma danger from 
the detachments of the enemy who hung upon their rear but 
they were kept at a respectful distance by an ingenious strat- 
egem of Gem Vi’s, for wherever he made n camp he compelled 
the soldiers tu make elaborate preparations even to the extent of 
erecting separate cuttle sheds and water closets The enemy 
finding these in the deserted camps deemed that the army 
must be in fine condition and so dared not attack them. 
Thus the whole army got safely back to An-jn. 

A* the Japanese pirates, emboldened by the impunity 
with which they could ravage Korea, now came even north of 
the capital and attacked Hft-ju the capital of Whrmgh* 
Province, atid abo burned forty Korvu boats. Gtu. Yi was 
detailed to go and drive them away, which be speedily 
did. 

Iiit royal favorite was now tu-aring the cattistr"phe 
toward which hi* criminally corrupt course inevitably kd. 
He was well known to all but the king whom he bad in¬ 
fatuated. But now he began to sec that the end was not far 
oft, He knew that soou the king loo would discover b» 
knavery. For this cause he determined to use the little 
power he had left iti an attempt to overt hrow the government. 
\\ hat the plan was we are not told but it was nipped in the 
bud, for the king discovered it and arrested some of His ac¬ 
complices and by means of torture learned the whole truth 
:dK>ut the man whom he lead before considered loo good for 
fhis world. Flie revulsion of fading was complete. He 
fii’-i bftlJshtd mu don to Hii'Wiin and then at the urgent 
ndvice cit the whole court sent an executioner to make way 
with him. Tlit messenger of death bore, a letter with him ill 
winch the king said. ] promised never to move against you 
hut I never anticipated such actions us those uf which you 
have lx-cn guilty. You have (if rebelled, fa) yon have mini- 
er<-us children, though .1 monk and unmarried, (3) you have 
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built yourself a palace ia my capital. These things I did not 
agree lo*™ So Sin-dan and his two sons perished* 

It is said of Sin-don that he was mortally afraid of hunt¬ 
ing-dags and that in his feasts hr insisted upon having the 
flesh of black fowls and white horses to eat. For these rea¬ 
sons the people said that he was not a uian but a fox in dis¬ 
guise for Korean loro affirms that if any animal drinks of 
water that has lain for twenty years it] a human skull it will 
have the power to assume at will any form of man or 
beast. But the peculiar condition is added that if a hunting* 
deg looks such a man in the face he will he compelled to ie- 
sume his original shape. 

With the opening of 1373 troubles multiplied. Nap 
T H ap chul, a Mongol chieftain at large, together with Ko¬ 
gan, led a mixed army of Mongol and Yd-J in adventurers 
across the Yalu and began to harry the northern border. 
Gen, Chi Yuu was sent to put down the presumptuous rob¬ 
bers, At the saute time the Quriparl horse-breeders again 
revolted and when the king, at the command of the emperor, 
sent a man to bring horses as tribute to China the insurrec¬ 
tionists put him to death. But the common people of Qiiet- 
part Formed a sort of militia and put down the insurrection 
themselves. The Japanese also made trouble, For they now 
began again to ravage the eastern coast, and struck as high 
north as An-hyOn, and Ham-jn. now Hnm-heung. They 
also carried on operations at Nam-ban near Seoul, l>ut in 
both instances were driven off. 

It is *aid that at this time the king was given over to 
sodomy and that he had a 4 'school 111 of boys at the palace to 
Cater to his uimaiural passions. The people were deeply 
indignant and talk ran very high, hut the person of the king 
was sacred, and his acts were not tube accounted for: so he 
went his evil way unchecked, each step bringing him nearer 
the overthrow of the dynasty which was now not far away. 

I-ale in the year the king sent a present of fifty horses 
to the M Lug emperor. 

No sooner had the spring or 1373 opened than the rem¬ 
nant of the Mongols ip the north sent to the kmg and said 
1 ‘We are about to raise a mighty force to overthrow the 
Ming empire, and you must cooperate with us in this 
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worts/* Themessenger who brought this Dtucdcomc sum- 
tnous was promptly chipped into ptisan. but Inter at the 
advice of the courtiers he was liberated and sent back home. 

It would be well-nigh impossible to describe each succes¬ 
sive expedition of the Japanese to the shores oi Koryfl. but 
at this time one of Unusual importance occurred. The ma- 
fjuders ascended the Han River in their small boats and 
made a imU attack on Han-yaug the site of the present 
capital of Korea. Before leaving they burned it to the 
ground. The slaughter was terrific and the w hole country 
and especially the capital was thrown into a state of unusual 
solicitude* The Japanese* loaded down with booty, made 
their way to the island of Kyo-doug just outside the island 
of Kang-whs* t and proceeded to kill and plunder there. 

The boy whom the king had called lib sou but who was in 
reality an illegitimate son of Sin-don. was named Mo-rwio, but 
now as he had gained his majority he was given the rmnr of 
U uud the rank of Kang-11 eung-gun, oi ••Prince who is near 
t* the king*” As* Sin don was dead the king made Kim 
Beung-gyflng lib favorite and pander. Geu. Kul Sang waft 
put ip charge oi the defensive operations against the Japan¬ 
ese but as he failed to cashier one of his lieutenants who had 
suffered defeat at the hands of the Japanese the testy king 
took off hb iiimffeudiug head. Gtn. Ch’oe Yung was then 
put in charge md ordered to Jit out a fleet to oppose the 
marauders, lie was at the same lime Hindu criminal judge # 
but he camnmted so in my hiii^rjtu mistakes and mad? such 
a travesty of justice that tk bpecailu 11 general kitighiug 
stuck* 

As the Ming capital wus at Xanknig the sending of 
envoys was a dlificnit matter* for they were obliged logo by 
boat, and ni those days. and with the craft at their command, 
anything but ctKi^twb- -tiling Was exceedingly dangerous. 
Sti u huu the Koryfl envoy QhD.ig MuHig-jii. one of the few 
great men of the Koryu dynasty, arrived «( the emperor s 
ciuirt. the latter ordered that thereafter envoys should come 
hut once hi three years, In reply to this the king said that 
\i desired the envoy could he sent overland: but ihb the 
emperor forbade Rxatthc of the danger from tile mumiib of 
l he Mongol jHUY^r. 
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The eventful year *374 tiow came Gen. Vi Hyfin 
told the king that without a navy Koryu would never be 
able to cope with Jb pa nest pirates. He showed the king a 
plan for a navy which, he had draw'll tip. His majesty was 
pleased withstand ordered it carried out, but the general 
affirmed that a navy never could be made otil of landsmen 
and that a certain number of islanders should be selected and 
taught naval tactics for five years, til order to do this he 
Urged that a huge part of the useless army be disbanded. 
To all of this the royal assent was given. The quality of the 
army may be judged from the action of the troops sent south 
to Kyfing'sang Province to oppose a baud of Japanese. They 
ravaged and looted as badly as the Japanese themselves. And 
when at last the two forces did meet the KoryG troops were 
routed with a loss of 5,000 men Meanwhile the Japanese 
ware work lug their will in Vhanghi Province, north and 
west of the capital, and as to tile derails of it even the annals 
giv* up in despair and say the details wert: so harrowing that 
it was iin|M>ssibSe to describe them. 

The emperor of China was determined to obtain a.ooo of 
the celebrated horses bred on the island of Quclpart and after 
repeated demands the king sent to that island to procure 
them. The Mongol horse-breeders still had the business in 
hand and were led by four men who said. 'VtC lire Mongols, 
why should we furnish the Ming emperor with horses? tvo 
they gave only 3«x> animals. The emperor insisted upuil 
having the full 2,000 and the king reluctantly proceeded to 
extremities, A fleet of 300 bo.its was fitted out and 25,000 
men wers carried across the straits. On the way a gale of 
wind was encountered and many of the boats were swamped, 
but the following morning the survivors, still a large number, 
arrived at MyEug'Wnl, or <h Bright Moom Harbor where 
they found 3^000 men drawn up to oppose their landing 
When the battle was joined the enemy was defeated and 
chased thirty /i but they again rallied in the southern part of 
the island at Ho-do where they made a stand. There thvy 
were surrounded and eompsllei to surrender. The leader, 
T-afHchi was cut in two at the waist and many others commit¬ 
ted suicide. Several hundreds others who refused to sur¬ 
render cut down. To till srziit of thz offi-who ltd 
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the expedition be it said that wherever they went the people 
were protected and lawless acts were strictly forbidden. 

The king had now reached the moment of his fate. The 
blood of many innocent meti was on his hands and he was 
destined to a violent death himself, He was stabbed by one 
of his most trusted eunuchs while in a drunken sleep. The 
king's mother was the first to discover the crime and with 
great presence of mind she concealed the fact and hastily 
summoning two of the courtier* cun suited with them as to 
i he best means of discovering the murderer. As il happened 
the eunuch was detected by the blood with which his clothes 
were stained. Pot to Ehe torture he confessed the ertme 
and indicated bis accomplice. The cause u f his act was as 
follows. Otic of the king's concubines was with child. When 
the ctmndi informed the king the latter was very glad and 
asked who the father might be. The eunuch replied thru 
one Hong Mun, one of the king*s favorites, was the father. 
The king said that he would bring about the death of this 
Hong so that no one should ever know that the child was not 
a genuine prince. The eunuch knew that ibis meant his 
own death too, for he also was privy to the fact. So he 
hastened to Hong Muu and they together matured the plan 
for the assassination. 

U> *he supposed son of the king, now ascended the 
throne. His posthumous title is Siu-u. An envoy was >riit 
lu Nanking to announce the fact, but the emperor refused to 
ratify his accession to the throne* The reason may have 
been because be was not satisfied as to the manner of the Late 
king's demise, or it may be that someone had intimated to 
him that the successor ivn* of doubtful legitimacy ; and now 
to add to the dlficuUics of the situation the Ming envoy on 
his way home with 200 tribute holies was way! aid by Korean 
renegades who stole the horses and escaped to the far north. 
When news of this reached Nanking the Korean envoy [here 
hastened to make good his escape 

A conference was now held at fhe Kutyfl capital and as 
the breach w:th Else Ming powt-r seemed beyond remedy it 
was decide! to make advances to the Mongols who still 
lingered in the north ; but £il the rarmest desire uf Chong 
Mong-jn this decision was reversed and an envoy iva» sent to 
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Nanking lo expl.iiu mutters as b«st he could. The eunuch 
and his accomplice who had killed the king were now ex¬ 
ecuted and notice of the fact was sent to the Chinese court. 

There was great dissatisfaction among the KoryO officials 
for they all knew that the king was a mere usurper and it 
was a^ain suggested that approaches be made to the Mongol** 
About this time also a Mongol envoy came demanding to 
know whose son the present king was. They wanted to put 
the king of Mukden on the throne, as he was of course 
favorable to the Mongols. A great and acrimon sous dispute 
now arose between the Mongol and Ming factions ip the 
KoryO court. But the Mongol sympathisers carried Lite day. 
This, however* came to nothing far when news came that 
the king of Mukden and many Kory ft renegades were advanc¬ 
ing in force on the KoryB frontier to take by force what the 
officials had decided to give unasked T there was a great re- 
vnlsion of feeling and troops were sent to hold them in check- 
This was in ^76. and while this was in progress she Japanese 
were carrying fire and sword t hr ugh The south without let or 
hindrance. 

Pan-ya the real mother of the king came forward and 
claimed her position as such, but another of the former king s 
concubines, Han, had always passed as the boy's mother and 
she was now loath to give up the advantages which the 
position afforded. For this reason she secured the arrest and 
imprisonment of Pan-yu. ll was decided that she must die 
^nd she was carried to the water's edg^ and was about to be 
thrown in when she exclaimed. -'When J die one of the 
palace gates will fall as a sign of my innocence and the truth 
of my claim,’’ The story runs that when she sank beneath 
the water this came true and nil knew, too late, that she was 
Indeed the mother of the kiug. 

The Japa nese now made their appearance again in Ch'uivg- 
Ch-ftng Province and took the town uf KongjUn The Ko* 
rea.il forces under G^tk Pak In-gye were there routed but not 
till their leader had been thrown from his horse and ktlltd. 
Then an army under Gen. Ch fc od Yilng met them at Hong- 
san, The general rushed forward ahead of bis men to attack 
the marauders and was wounded by an arrow in the mouth 
but he did not retire from the fight. The result was a glorious 
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victory for the Kory a forces. The Japanese were utmost 
annihilated. 

Some time before this the king had sent an envoy Na 
Hemsg'VU to Japan to ask the interference of the Japanese 
Governmeni against the pirates, and the reply was now brought 
by the hand of i* Japanese monk Yang Yu. I? said, fc, The 
pirates all live m western Japan in a place called Ku-ju and 
they are rebels against us and have been for twenty years. 
So we are not nt fault became oi the harm they have done 
you. We are about to send an expedition against them and 
if we take Kmju we swear that wc wit! put an end to the 
piracy/' But the pirates in the meantime ravaged Kang- 
whn and large portions of ChGl-ki Province. 


Chapter XII. 


A Mongol proposal . "Tht Revellers’ friend* Trith ifair Mongols 
.Gem Vi Lakes tip nnO$ ujffljmt tb$ Jflppw . . vieturiuua. . - 

Ciivovs anil fmm . . gtltl-powder . ddfcU tiirnd itllu vie- 

torv by Gen. Yi . .fire *rrow5.. . vftCiUfttion .prophecy Japan 

he5ps Ko pt fi. , jea-'>tun l■* . . a feekl1it kiug i .*■n Vi'> itratcgtm 

, a trxsimphiLl return . . the enipertw patience a oou*l 

gttttrd,., ,Bt*7ne fights, „ heavy tribute, the cuj?:Lil moved ... 
jaywHCi* repelied . . .Itikevrarm K»ryi3 .. _a disgraceful iu’L Geia. 

Yi \ictorLOCS in the worth . the etnptnir an^ry.. ..Japan sends hack 
Kccj& captives. .. ,a ddllhil diplomat title £arca*m . .a grave 

error r _ *, victory in the northeast . untold exceasth .^.-'Old Cat" 

.tribute rejrcteih 

Toward the close of 1377 the Mongol chieftain lu-puV- 
wOn sent the king a letter saying, ‘“Lei us join forces and 
attack the Ming power/ At the same time lit L back all 
the Koryu people who hnd been taken captive at various 
times. The king Vauswer was a truly diplomatic one L He 
said, *1 will do so if you will first send the king of Mukden Iq 
me, bound hand and foot/ 1 We need hardly s;iy that thin 
request was not granted. 

The next attack of the Japanese extended a!! along the 
southern coast. The general who had been placed in the 
south to guard against them spent his time feasting with 
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courtezans and he and his officers were commonly known its 
-The Revellers.' 1 Fighting was not at all in their inten¬ 
tions. When the king learned of this lie banished the 
general to a distant island. Affairs at the spiral were not 
going well. Officials were so numerous that the people aguEn 
made use of the term 1 'Smoke House Officials/" fur there were 
so many that nearly ev^ry house in the capital furnished one, 
Ttiev tampered with the list of appointments and without the 
king’s knowledge slipped in the names of their Irieuds, So 
the people in contempt called it the 1 'Secret List/' 

The coquetting with the Mongols brought forth fruit 
when early in 137# they invested the king of Koryfi and he 
adopted the Mongol name of the year. It is said that this 
caused great delight among the Mongols and that they now 
thought that with the help of Kuryis they would be able to 
again establish their power tu China. 

After the Japanese had ravaged to their hearts' content 
in Ch’ung*ch 4 Bt|g Province ttnd had killed 1000 men on 
Kaitg-wha and had burned fifty boats, the king did what he 
□tight to have done long before, namely, appointed Gen. Vi 
T + ii-jo as Gene rat-in chief of the Kory ft forces. He took 
hold of tht- matter in earnest and summoned a great number 
of monks to aid in the making of boats fur coast defence 
The pirates now were ravaging the east and south and were 
advancing on Song-do. The king wanted to run away but 
was dissuaded. The Japanese were strongest in KyELig-sang 
Province, Gen Vi’s firat encounter with them was at Chi- 
ri Mountain in ChQl-Ia Province and he there sectored & great 
victory, demonstrating what has Always been true, that 
under good leadership Koreans make excellent soldiers. When 
the Kory 0 troops had advanced within jog paces of the en¬ 
emy a burly Japanese wan seen leaping and showing himself 
off before his fellow s. Gen, Yi took a cross-bow and ai the 
first shot laid the fellow low. The remainder of tht Japanese 
lied up the mountain and took their stand in a solid mass 
which the records soy resembled a hedge-hug ; but G-n, Vi 
soon found n way to penetrate this phalanx and the pirates 
were slaughtered almost to man. But Gen. Vi could not be 
everywhere at once and in th; nt-MUtint; Kang-wha again 

suffered* Vi was oe^t seen fighting m Whaug-hft Prev- 
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ince at Ha-ju, where he burned the Japanese out from be¬ 
hind wooden defenses and slaughtered them wit hunt quarter. 

The Japanese Government had not been able as yet to 
put down the pirates, but now on envoy, Sin Hung, a monk, 
came with gifts deckling that the govern men l was not s 
party to the expeditions of the freebooters and that it was 
very difficult to overcome them. And so the work went on, 
now oii one coast of the country and now on another. The 
king sent an envoy to the Japanese Shogun, P'lbga-dii, to 
ask his interference* but the shogun imprisoned the envoy 
and nearly starved him to death and then sent him back. 
The king wanted to send another, but the court im were all 
afraid. They all hated the wise and learned Cb«mg Along ju 
and told the king to send him. He was quite willing to go 
and, arriving at the palace of the shogun, he spok*r out 
fearlessly and rehearsed the friendly relations that had ex¬ 
isted between the two countries, and created a very’ guod im¬ 
pression. He was very popular both with the shogun him¬ 
self and with the Japanese courtiers and when he returned 
to Koryu the shogun scut a general, Cbu Mang-iu, t^eorl 
and also 200 Koreans who had at some previous time been 
taken captive. The shogun also so far complied with the 
king's request as to break up the piratical settlements on the 
Sam-do or “Three islands. ” 

A man named Tm Stm-mu had learned among the Mon¬ 
gols the art of making gunpowder and a bureau was now 
formed to attend to its manufacture but as yet there were no 
firearms. 

With the opening of 1379 things Looked blacker than 
ever. The Japanese were swarming in Cb'ung-ch'ung Pro¬ 
vince and ou Kang^wha. The king was in mortal fear and 
had the walls of Song-do carefully guarded. Gen, Ch'oe 
Yimg was sent to hold them in check. The Japanese knew 
that no one but he stood between them and Song-do, so they 
attacked kirn fiercely and soon put him to flight ; but in the 
Very nick of time Gen. Yt T'a-jo came tip with his cavalry, 
turned the retreating Forces about and attacked the enemy so 
fiercely that defeat was burned into a splendid victory. A 
messenger arrived breathless at the gate of Song-do saying 
that Gen. Ch*o£ had been defeated. 
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All was Instantly In turmoil; the king had all hi$ valu¬ 
ables packed and was ready to flee at a moment; r s warning. 
But lo t another messenger followed hard upon the heels of the 
First announcing that Gen. Yi had turned the tide of battle 
and had wrested victory from the teeth of the enemy. 

The good will of the Japanese government was shown 
when :i prefect in western Japan sent sixty soldiers under 
the con i mm id of a monk, Sm Hong, to aid in the putting 
down of the cotsairs. They made some attempts to check 
their lawless country me 11 but soon found that they had 
undertaken more than they had bargained For, and so re- 
turned to Japan, As the pirates were ravaging the west 
coast as far north as P'y&ng-yang, the king sent against 
them Generals Ka So and Sim Tuk-pu who had been suc¬ 
cessful before. By the use of I re-arrows they succeeded in 
burning several of the enemy's boats at Chm-p'd and of 
course liad the fellows at their mercy* for they had no means 
of escape. 

ti is evident the king did not know his own mind in re¬ 
lation to Chinese suzerainty. Now he favored the Mongols 
and now the Mings A year or so before ibis he had adopted 
the Mongol name of the year but now he turns about and 
adopts the Ming name again. It was tbis vacillation, this 
playing fest and loose with bis obligations, that alienated the 
good-will of the Ming emperor and made him look with 
complacency upon the disohitfon of the Kory a dynasty. 

Late lu the autumn of 1379 the Japanese were again in 
dangerous proximity to the capital and the king wanted to 
move to a safer place. The geotnancers' book of prophecies 
indicated Puk-so San as "A narrow place and good for a king 
to live in/* but the courtiers opposed it* saying that there was 
no large river flowing near by, on which the government rice 
could be brought by boat to the capital. So it was given up. 

There was a Mongol general named Ko-ga-uo who had 
become independent of the main body of the Mongols and bad 
set up a separate government on his own responsibility in 
Liao-tuug. He whs wave ring between natural ties on the 
one hand, which bound him tn the Mongols, and the dictate* 
of common sense ou the other, which indicated the rising 
fortunes nf the Ming. He chose a middle course by com- 
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ing with bis 40,000 men and asking the privilege of join¬ 
ing Koryti. The records do not say whether permission 
was given or not, but we may easily believe it was. 

In 13H0 the Japanese government sent 180 soldiers un¬ 
der the com maud of Gen* Pah fCu*sa to aid in driving the 
pirates out of Kory’ 0 - l 1 ’ the midst of these dangers from 
freebooters, jealousy was undermining the government at 
Song-do. Gen. Y* T‘i-jo had a friend named Gen. Yang 
P 4 k-}'Dn who now under false charges, enviously made by 
officials near the king, was banished and then killed. It was 
wonderful that the fame of Gen. Yi did not bring about his 
murder. 

The Ming emperor thought, and rightly, that the king 
was a very fickle individual and sent a letter asking him why 
it was that he had no settled policy but did everything as the 
impulse of the moment led. The king's reply is not recorded 
but that he did not take to heart the admonitions of the 
emperor is quite evident, for be plunged into greaser excesses- 
than ever. His ill-timed hunting expeditions, his drunken¬ 
ness and debauchery were the scandal of the country. The 
people thought he ought to be hunting Japanese pirates 
rather than wild boar and deer. Even while the Japan¬ 
ese were ravaging Cb’iitig-ch'Dng Province the king was 
trampling down the people's rice-fields in the pursuit of 
game. He stole the people's cattle and horses whenever he 
needed them and if he chanced to see a good looking girl 
anywhere he took means £0 possess himself of her person by 
fair means or foul. He was indeed the son of Sin-dou both 
by blood and by disposition. 

This year the ravages of the freebooters exceeded any¬ 
thing that had been known before- The southern provinces 
were honeycombed by them. Generals Pit Keuk-y&ui and 
Chcing Chi were sent against them but without result. A; last 
the Japanese laughingly as^rted that they soon would be in 
the city of Song-do, They might have gone there if Gvn. Yi 
bad uot been sent in person to dined the campaign against 
thirtu. Hastening south he rallied around him all the avail¬ 
able troops and came to Un-bong in ChUMa province. He 
ascended Chong San which lav six miles from the camp of the 
enemy- From this point he perceived that there were two 
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roads leading to this amp; one broad and easy and the 
other narrow and rough. With great sagadty he judged that 
the Japanese would lake the narrow road, hoping to make a 
counter march on him. So he sent a considerable force by 
the broad road hut selected a band of trusty men to form an 
ambush on the narrow one. The Japanese acted precisely as 
he had foreseen. When they learned that the Koryu army 
was approaching they hastened away by the narrow road and 
so fell into the ambush* where the}' were severely handled. 
Fifty of their uumber were left dead. The remainder sought 
safety in the mountains but were soon brought to bay. 
The whole Koryd army was called up and the attack upon 
the Japanese position was begun. It was necessary to attack 
up a steep incline and Gen h Yi had two horses shot out from 
under him, and an arrow pierced his leg; but he drew it out 
and continued ihc fight- Among the enemy was a man stronger 
and larger than the rest. He stood spear in hand and danced 
about, urging on his comrades* He was encased in armor 
and on his head was a copper helmet. There was no opening 
for an arrow to enter; so Gen. Yi said to his lieutenant, Ys 
Tu-rati b 'Make ready an arrtrv and when I strike off his 
helnset do you aim at his face- 1 ' Gen. Yi took careful aim 
and struck off the man's hdmcl and swift behind his arrow 
flew that of his lieutenant which laid thv fellow low. This 
demoralised the enemy and they were soou htwn down. It 
is said that for days the stream near by ran red with blood. 
As the result of this victory ifioo horses were taken and a 
largs amount of apnii f including implements of waf_ 

When the victorious general returned to Song-do he was 
given a triumphal entry and fifty ounces of gold and other 
gifts were distributed among the generals who assisted him. 
It is said that, from that lime on. whenever the news came 
that a Japanese band had disembarked on the southern coast 
the first word that was spoken was, "Where is Gen. Yi 
T'fl-jo V 

The long-suffering emperor at last tired of the eratk 
course of the Korytf king and decided to bring a little pres¬ 
sure to bear upon him in order to bring him to his senses. 
He ordered the king to send him each year a thousand horses, 
a hundred pound* of gold* five thousand ounces of silver and 
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five thousand pieces of cotton cloth. This was beyond the 
means of tile king, but he succeeded in sending three hundred 
ounces of gold, a thousand oil3ices of silver, four hundred and 
fifty horses and four thousand five hundred pieces of cotton. 
This large amount of tribute was delivered into the hands of 
the governor of Lmo-tting to be sent to the imperial court, 
but the governor declared that as the Las was a pen a! oue 
iind not merely fur tribute he could not accept less than the 
full amount required. So he drove the envoy away. 

In 1383 the government adopted a new policy in tbe- 
mattcr of coast defense- Ju ail the larger seaport towns 
general!* were stationed in charge of considerable bodies of 
troops and in the smaller towns garrisons of proporUoual 
strength. The constant coming and going of these troops 
was a terrible drain upon the resources of the people but 
there was no help for it. The piratical raids of the Japanese 
had now become so frequent that no attempt was made to 
keep a record of them. It would have been easier for the 
people to bear had the king showed any of the characteristics 
oi manhood, but his feasts aud revels saw no abatement 
Frequently he was so intoxicated that be fell from his horse 
while hunting. He peopled the palace with dancing-girls 
and it may be said of him as it was of that he “fiddled 

while Rome was burning. hl As the king rode lorth to hunt 
with falcon on wrist the eunuchs rode behind him singing 
ribald Mongol songs. When other pleasures cloyed he in¬ 
vented a sort of mock battle in which stones were used as 
missiles. It is believed by many that this was tbs begin¬ 
ning of the popular "stone-fight, 1 which b= such a unique 
custom of Korea today. Once he amused himself by pretelid¬ 
ing that he wi's going to bury one of his officials alive behind 
the palace, and ht hugely enjoyed the poor fellow's shrieks 
and struggles. He made this same official put up his hat as 
a target, than which hardly anything could be a greater 
disgrace for the hat in Korea is the badge of citizenship and 
is held in such esteem that no one will attend to the duties of 
nature without taking off his hat and laying it aside. 

Being hard pressed by the emperor iu the matter of tribute 
it is said that in 13S3 he sent to the Ming court a hundred 
pounds of gold, ten thousand ounces oF silver, ten thousand 
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pieces of linen and a thousand horses. The records say the 
emperor refused to take it, for it fell short of his demands. 
It is probable that this means not that it was seat back but 
that the emperor refuses] to give a receipt in fu 11 of all 
demands. 

In this saute year, 1583, Use capital was again moved to 
Hsfi-yntig. The reasons alleged were that so many tnisfor- 
tunes overcook the dynasty that it seemed as si the site of the 
capital must be ttnpropitious. It was also said that wild 
animals entered the City, which was a bad sign. The water 
in the wells had boiled* fish fought with each other, and it 
number of other fictions svere invented, all of which made it 
necessary to move the capital. It wm effected, however, in 
the face of great opposition. Meanwhile the Japanese were 
working their will in the south, for Gen. Vi was in the north 
repelling an attack by the Yu-jin forces. 

In spite of the sending of tribute to the MLng court, Ko¬ 
ry'S was on good terms with the Mongols, In 13^4. the 
Mongo! chief ?*ap-t H ap-chn] ouue with gifts to the king and 
frequent etivoys were exchanged. Korytj was neither hort 
nor cold but lukewarm and for this reason it was that the 
Mings finally spewed her out of their mouth. The capricious 
king now moved back to Song-do and the courtiers were put 
to no c-ud of trouble and expense* When they returned to 
Soug-do with the king they burned all their houses in Jin 11 - 
yang so ns to make it impossible to return. 

One o! the most disgraceful acts of this king was his at¬ 
tempt to possess himself of bis father’s wife, or concubine. 
Meeting her one day he commented 011 her beauty and sail! 
she was more beautiful than any of his wives. He tried to 
force his way into her apartments at night but in some way 
his plan was frustrated. When one of the courtiers took him 
to task for his irregularities he tried to shoot him through 
with an arrow* 

Gen. Yi tH-jo wa$ having a lively time in the north with 
the Yu-jiu people Their general was Ho-bal-do Hi* hel¬ 
met was four pounds in weight. Hs wore a suit of red armor 
and he rode a black horse Riding forth from the ranks lu 
shouted insulting words to Gen. Yi and dared him to single 
combat. The latter accepted the gage and soon the two were 
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at work striking blows thut no ordinary man could withstand. 
Neither could gain the advantage until by a lucky chance the 
horse of Gen. Ho stumbled, and before the rider could recover 
himself Gen. Yi had an arrow in his neck. But the helmet 
saved him from a serious wound. Then Gan, Yi shot his 
horse under him. At sight of this Gen. Ho's soldiers rushed 
up. ds did also those of Gen. Yi, and the fight became general. 
The result was an overwhelming victory for Kory3. These 
flattering statements about the founder of the present dynas¬ 
ty arc probably, in many casvs, the result of hero-worship 
hut the reader has the privilege of discounting them at 
discretion. 

The Ming court knew all about KoryO's coquetting with 
the Mongols and sent a severe letter warning her that the 
coilsequdices of this would be disastrous. The king was 
frightened and scut an envoy in haste to the Ming court to 
make it right, but the emperor cast him into prison mid 
sent demanding five years' tribute at once. We may well be¬ 
lieve that this demand was not complied with. 

That [.here were two opinions in Japan 35 regards Koryb 
is shown by the fact that immediately after that government 
sent back aco Koryft citizens, who had been carried awiv 
captive, a sanguinary expedition landed on the coast of k.i g- 
wttn Province near the town of Kiing-nmng and ravaged 
right away north as fir as Sang-ch' n. 

The king, in partial compliance with the emperor’s 
demands sent, in the spring of 1585, 4000 horses to China. 
It was the faithful Cbncg Mong-ju who accompanied this 
peace offering, and when he arrived in Nanking the emperor 
saw by the dale of his commission that ht had come in 
extreme haste. This mollified his resentment to such an 
extent that he gave the envoy a favorable hearing and that 
careful and judicious man made such good use of the oppor¬ 
tunity that friendly intercourse was again established be¬ 
tween China and her wayward vassal. 

The state of affairs in Xory D was now beyond descrip¬ 
tion. The tmaga, a literary degree of some importance, was 
frequently conferred upon infants still in their mother*' 
arms. The people, with fine sarcasm, tailed this the "Pink 
Baby-powder Degn*.'' The king was struggling to pay up 
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his sircars of tribute, but he could not secure the requisite 
number of horses, Tn lieu of these he sent large quantities 
of silver and cloth. The pendulum had now swung to the 
other extreme and a Mongol envoy was denied audience with 
the king. 

In 1386. the year following the above events, the Ming 
emperor fortnidly recognized the klog of KoryH. This event 
was hailed with the greatest delight by the court. But it did 
not have the effect of awakening the king to the dignity of 
his position for he gave freer rein to his passions than ever. 
He seised the daughter of one of 3 jis officials and made her his 
concubine although she wa** already affianced to another. 
This Is a most grave offense in the tas* 1 for a girl affianced is 
Considered already the sanit 05 tn a tried. 

It is a relief to turn from this picture and see what Gen, 
\ i was doing to free his country from Japanese pirates. He 
was in the northeast when a band of these men landed 111 his 
vicinity, near the month of the Tumms River, When they 
found that Gen. Vi was nearby they wanted to make their 
but he farced them into a position where they either 
had to llghi or surrender. He informed them that immediate 
surrender was the only thing that could siivc them. They 
agreed to his terms but when they had thus been thrown oil 
their guard he fell upon them and ihe daughter was so great 
that it is said the plain was filled with the dead bodies. The 
records make no attempt to conceal or palliate this act of bad 
faith on the part of this great general. It was not an age 
when nice distinctions were made. The Japanese were not 
waging a regular warfare against the Koryu government but 
were killing helpless women and children mid hunting their 
houses. Their one aim was plunder and this put them out 
^ide the pale gf whatever code of military honor prevailed. 

The king's vagaries tiow took a new turn, bike Har- 
otin al Ra&chid he went forth at night and roamed the streets 
tn disguise accompanied by concubines and eunuchs. Crimes 
that cannot be described and which would hnve brought in¬ 
stant death upon a common citizen were committed with 
impunity. J?o man's honor was safe. Hot Only so, but 
other evil-minded people masque rad i tig night and in dis¬ 
guise committed like indescribable outrages under the cover 
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i f the Sdug h > nsime. In hb hunting expeditions the ting 
t*k le forth preceded by a host of harlots and concubines 
dressed in mate attire and wherever lie went the people lost 
their horses aud ealile end whatever else the royal escort 
toot a fancy to. 

The continual trouble in Quel purl arising out of the 
horse-breeding business grew ro annoying that the king final¬ 
ly sent Gem Vi Hang with instructions to bring away every 
horse and to do away entirely iviLh the business. This was 
dune and from that day Quel part had peace. 

Kim Vo the envoy lo Nanking was closely questioned by 
the emperor as to the cause of the late king's death and he 
told that potentate that it was done by Vi Iii-xm, which indeed 
was true; but to the question as to whose son the king might 
be he returned an evasive answer. As a result of his frank- 
ness in telling who murdered the former king he was ban- 
isbedi for Vi In-im was all-powerful at court. The sentence 
of banishment meant death for he was sent to a distant place of 
banishment as such a break-neck pace that no man could live 
through it. He died of fatigue on the way as wag intended. 
This Yi In-im and bis following held the reins of power a t 
the capital and they sold all offices and took bribes from all 
criminals. They thus succeeded in defeating the ends of 
justice and the people M guashed their teeth** at him. He 
caused the death of so imtny good men that he earned the 
popular soubriquet of A, 01d Cat. 11 

The year 13S7 was signalized by a closer union between 
Kojya and her suzerain. The Ming emperor sent 5000 
pieces of silk to purchase hordes but when the animals ar* 
rived at hb capital they were such a sorry lot that he re¬ 
jected them aud charged the king with bad Faith. The Ko- 
ryU officials all adopted the dress and the manners of the 
Ming court. This they had done before but hnd dropped 
them again when they turned back to the Mongols. From 
that time on until the present day the clothes ol the Korean 
have followed the fashions of the Ming dynasty. 
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Chapter XIII. 

Kins 'teiTTjuints to invade Llao-tong-why unwise .. the (iiijitinf'e 

Irttcf ami the answer...,pitpnmion*_den. Vi a fttpumrm. .. 

fov*J threat . .Geo. Vi nuu-ches trCnlliward. .. liie troops appealcrl 
,lJ -‘-die Huliieon of Korea , , on omen .. advance uivnrd Soh^t- 
-io . .the capital in Gen. Vi * hiuitJs... popular son* . Gen. \Y* 
demand* .. altrapted Li_'-.>a=.i!]iau ( jti ...king btuutbcd....a new 
k'*ht ., reform*.., .the "Red flrave" _. .envoy to China Koryii 
take* the ufTensive agatttsl the Japanese the emperor's offer . u 
real VL-iwg upon the throne ...the banished king* extorted.. .mt- 
silcc uI pk* .. Cell. Vi ojvpoot* the Baddhists , . capital moved 
to Hun yanji people dtiire Gen. Yt W lie made king, ...he is re¬ 
luctant hi»son active. .. Ch Muug-ju asaasimiiteil. ..all en¬ 
emies silenced . .the kiiit; s <atEi... .thr king alxlicate* in favor of 
Gtn, Vi T'i-jo. 

Kflrvu was now whirling id the outer circles of the mael¬ 
strom that was destined to engulf her. So long a* rh c ting 
revelled and hunted only and did not interfere with outside 
affairs lie was endured as an necessary evil bin now in the 
opeumg of the year (3S0 he determined upon an invasion of 
Liaotung, a phn so utterly foolhardy as to become the laugh¬ 
ing -stock of reasonable nneu, It was an insane idea. The 
constant inroads of the Japanese demanded the presence of 
all the government troops, for the sending of any of them 
out of the country would be the signal for the Japanese to 
pour tti afresh and with impunity. In the second place the 
king could not hope to cope with the great Ming pm-er that 
had just arisen and was now in the first blush of its power. 
The kingdom uf KoryB was essentially bound to the Mongols 
and she pursued her destiny to the bitter end. in the third 
place the Ming power had now obtained a firm foothold ill 
Liao-rung and an invasion there would look much like a plan 
to fin ally attack that empire itself. In the fourth placer the 
finances of tilt country were utterly disorganised and the un¬ 
usual taxes that would be required to carry out the phni would 
take away all popular enthusiasm for it and desertions would 
decimate the army. But in spite of all these drawbacks the 
stubborn king held tu liis point and as a preliminary measure 
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built a wall about Ban-yang wht*r<t he •rant 31 the women 
and children for safety. By this art he acknowledged the 
extreme hazard of the venture. It is not unlikely that he 
was so tired of oil other forms of amusement that lie 
decided to plunge into war in order to make sport for himself. 
The emperor seems to have been aware of the plan for he 
now sent an envoy to announce to the Kory ' 1 court that All 
bud north of Ch'uMytiug belongs to the Mongols, and 1 am 
about to erect a palisade fence between you and them / 1 
When tills envoy arrived at Sougnio the king feigned illuir-s 
and would not see him* A letter was Sent in reply saying 
"We own beyond the Chiii-IyElitg as far as Sang- siting. so we 
trust it will please you not to erect a barrier there, He 
then called in all the troops from the provinces in preparer 
lion for the invasion, His ostensible reason was a great 
hunting expedition in P'ySlng-an Province for he knew the 
people would rise in revolt if they knew the real purpose. 
The Japanese were wasting the south, the people were faint¬ 
ing under new exactions to cover the expense of the repair* 
at Hta-yaug and it b said the very planting of crop* was 
dispensed with, so disheartens! were the people, 

Having made Ch'oa 'Yfttig* general ju-diicf of the ex¬ 
pedition, the king accompanied the army north to Pong-ju, 
how Pong-san. Gen, Ch*« never divulged the fact that thb 
was uii army of invasion but told all the troops that they 
must be strong and brave and readv for any work that might 
be given them tt> do, Gen, Yi T L ft-jt> was made Lieutenant* 
general in connection with Gen. Clt'oe. He tuade a powerful 
plea against the war and the main points of his argument are 
preserved to us r His objection* were (i) It is bid for a 
small country To attack a powerful out. {3) It i* bad to 
make a campaign in summer when the heavy rains good the 
country, rendering the translating of troop* almost impos¬ 
sible and decimating them with disease. fjj It h :i d to 
drain off all the soldier* front the country whan the Japan¬ 
ese are so constant In thdr ravage*. (^1 The heal and 
moisture of summer will spoil the bows and make them 
break easily. To all these objection* the king replied that 
having gome thus far the plan must be carried out. Gsn. Yi 
barreled his neck by demurring - still asserting that ii would 
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mean the overthrow of the kingdom. The king in rage 
exclaimed "The next man that advises against this war will 
lose his head." This was an end of the debate and as the 
council of war dispersed the officers saw Gen- Yi weeping, 
and to tlu-ir questions he answered "It means the destruction 
of Kt ryfi.” 

The Yalu was quickly bridged and Gen- Yi in company 
with One olhtu general started north from P'yung-yang with 
3H,6 cq troops. 1,000 of whom were mounted. At the same 
time the king discarded the Ming calendar, dress and coiffure. 
The Mongol clothes were again adopted and the hair cut. 
The Japanese knowing that the troops had gone north, en¬ 
tered the open door thus invitingly left ajar and seized forty 
districts. 

But we must follow* the fortunes of the expedition that 
was to attack the empire of the Mings. When Gen. Yi arrived 
at the Yalu his plans were not laid as to what he should do. 
For out thing, he intended to make no invasion of China. 
So he crossed over to Wi-hs island, in the mouth of the Yalu. 
and there made fr camp. Hundreds of h>s troops deserted 
and went back house- Some of these the king siezed aud 
beheaded . but it did not stop the defection. From that 
island II general. Hong In-ju, made a dash into Liaotung 
territory ami was highly complimented by the king in con¬ 
sequence. But Gen. Yi renmind impassive. He sent a letter 
to the king imploring him to listen to reason and recall the 
arms, urging history, the flooded condition of the country 
and ihe Japanese reasons fur it. But the king was stubborn. 
Humor said that Gen. Yi had fled but when another general 
was sent to ascertain whether this were true or false he was 
found at his post. The two generals wept together over the 
holies* condition of affairs. At Last they summoned the 
soldiers. "If we stay here we will all be swept away by the 
r-siug flood. The king will not listen to reason. What can 
we- do to prevent the destruction of all the people of KoryB? 
Shall we go back to F'yung yang, dupes* the general-in-chief. 
Ch' dc. who urges on this unholy war against the Mings?" 
The soldiers shouted out acclamations of glad assent. Noth¬ 
ing could please them better. 

As Geo. Yi T'k-jo mounted bis white steed and with his 
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red bow and white arrows stood motionless upon a mound of 
earth watching his soldiers rectos* the Vain to the Kvrytt 
side against the mandate of their king and his, we see a new 
Caesar watching his army cross the Rubicon, an tinny ns 
passionately devoted to their leader as the Roman legions 
ever were to Caesar. And Caesar soffers in the comparison, 
for he went back not to restore the integrity of the stair and 
prevent the waste uf human life, but rather to carry out to its 
tragic end a persona! ambition. We have se-n how once and 
again Vi T'ft -jo had plead with the king and had risked even 
his life to prevent this monumental folly ; and we shall set 
how he used his power not for personal ends but with loyalty 
to his king, until circumstances thrust him upon tho throne. 

The records say that no sooner had Gen. Vi Followed his 
army across the stream than a mighty wave, fed by mount¬ 
ain streams, came rolling down the valley and swept clean 
over the island he hud just left. The people looked upon thi^ 
as 3u omen and a sign of heaven's favor, and they made a 
Ming whose refrain runs "The son of wood will become 
king ,’ 1 This refers to the Chinese character for Gen, Vi s 
name. It is the union ol the two characters ‘wood" and 
L 'son. The whole army then took up Its suirch toward 
Sou g-do. A magistrate in the north sent n hasty m±5s,ig-? to 
the king saying that She army to in full march back toward 
the capital. The king was at this tints in Eongjcb’hrt, north 
of P*yting-yang. He knew' many of the generals were op¬ 
posed to the war and thought that they would obey him 
better if he were nfear by* and so had conic thus for north, 

Hearing this startling news he immediately dispatch*- E 
Gen_ Ch'oe Yu-gyilr.g with whatever force he had. to oppose 
the march of the rebellows Gen. Vi. The associate of the 
latter urged him to push forward with all sp^ei anti aeisiz the 
person of the king* but he no traitor, and he replied If 
we hurry forwarr^aud encounter our corinLymm nnny wilt fall. 
If .anyone lays a finger on the king I win have no me rev on 
him. If a single citizen of Koryfi is injured hi any way 1 
will never forgive the culprit. " So Gen. Vi inline souths 
ward slowly, limiting along the way in order tu give flic king 
time to get back to Song-do in a leisnrdy manner as become* 
king. At last the king arrived at his- capital and the re- 
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Calcitrant army came following stately. The people along 
the way hailed them as the saviors of the nation and gave 
them alt manner of provisions and supplies. SO that they 
tacked for nothing. 

When Gen. Yi T' 4 -jo reached the neighborhood of Song- 
do he sent a letter to the king saying, *' As General-in-chief 
Chtae-yOng does not care for the welfare oF the people lie 
must die. Send him to me for execution. 1 ' Bui Gen. Ch'o--; 
did not intend to give up without a struggle, however hope¬ 
less his cisc might be ; so he took what troops were left and 
manned the walls of Song-do. It was a desperate move, for 
all saw* tvhal the end must be. Hundreds of soldiers who had 
deserted now flocked again to the standards of Gen, \ i. 

When tiie attack came off, Gen, Yi stormed the South 
Gate and Gen, Yu Man-sn the West Gale, an! soon on 
entrance was effected, It is said that after entering the city 
the first attack upon the royal forces was made by Gen. Yu 
alone and that he was driven back. When this was told Gen. 
Yi he seemed not to cure but sat on his horse and let it crop 
the grass along the path. After a time he partook of some 
food and them leisurely arose, drew up his forces and io full 
view of them all look a shot at 0 small pine that stood a 
hundred paces away. The arrow cut it sheer off and the 
soldiers hailed it a* a sign of victory, for was not the pine the 
symbol of Koryu ? So they marched on lfie palace. The old 
men and boys mounted the city walls and cheered the attack¬ 
ing forces, Gen, Yi did not lead the attack in person and 
his lieutenant was beaten back by the royal forces under 
Gen. Ch'oe. Gen. Yi thereupon took in his hand a yellow 
flag, crossed the SSo juk bridge and ascended South Moun¬ 
tain from which point he obtained a full view of the interior 
of the palace. He saw thal Gen. Ch'oe and the king, with 3 
band of soldiers, had taken refuge in the palace garden 
Descending the mountain he led his troops straight through 
every obstacle, entered the palace and surrounded tile royal 
party. Gen. Ch'oe was ordered to come out and surrender 
but a* there was no response the garden gate was burst cip.-n 
and the king was discovered holding the hand of Gen. Ch'oe. 
As there was 110 longer hope of rescue the king, weeping, 
handed over the loyal general to the soldiers of Gen, Yi. 
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He stepped forward and said “I had no intention of proceed¬ 
ing to these extremes, hut to fight the Ming power is out of 
the question. K is not only useless hut suicidal to attempt 
such a thing. I have come back to the capital in this manner 
because there was no other way open to me. because it was a 
traitorous act to attack our suzerain, and because the people 
of KoryQ were suffering in consequence of the withdrawal of 
protection." Gen. Cb'oe was then banished to Ko-yang and 
Geu. Vi. as he sent litm away, wept and said "Go in peace." 

The records say that long before this the evil-minded Vi 
fn-iut had foretold to Gen. Ch*oe that one day Gen. Yi T*fl-jo 
would become king, but at the time Gen. Clroe laughed at 
it, Now he was forced to grant that the prophecy had been a 
true one. A popular song was composed at this time, whose 
retrain stales that 

*’Outs! lit the wall o£ t^yunK-yan*! there is a red light, 

Ouo-itle the w:dl of An-ju a snake. 

Between them comes and goes a tidier. YL 
May he kelp us." 

When Gen, Ch*oe had thus been disposed of, Gen. Yi 
turned to tbe king and said "It was impossible to carry out 
the plan of conquest. The only thing left vvas to come buck, 
banish the man who gave such bad advice and make a tiew 
Mart, We must now he firm in our allegience to the Ming 
emperor, and fft must; change back to the Mjuic; costume / 1 

1 he emperor, hearing of the threatened invasion, hud 
sent a powerful army into Liao-tung, but now that the in¬ 
vaders had retired he recalled the troops. 

We cut* easily imagine how the king, who had never 
been balked of hi* #iU, hated Gen. Yi, The moment an op¬ 
portunity occurred he called about him eighty of his must 
trusted eunuchs, armed them with swords and sent them to 
kill the obnoxious dictator, lint they found him so well 
guarded that the attempt proved abortive. 

U wsil be remembered that this king was the son of Sin- 
dtui and w-as Therefore not of the royal stock. So iioiv.tlic 
courtier Yun So jung told Gen . Yi that they ought to find 
some blood relative of the Wang family, the genuine royal 
stock, and put him on the throne. To this the dictator 
assented* As a first move all arms were removed from the 
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pa lace. Tht king was left helpless, He wm ordered to send 
away one of bis concubines who had formerly been a monk's 
slava but he replied fc Tf she goes I go/ F The generals went 
in a body to the palace and advised the king tra leave the 
capital and retire into private life in Kang-who. This was a 
polite way of saying that he was banished. He plead to be 
allowed to wait till the next day as it was now well along 

toward night* And so this evil king took his concubines, 

which he had always cherished more than the kingdom, and 
passed off the stage of bistay + He it was who most of all, 
excepting only bis father, helped to bring about the fall of 
the dynasty, 

Gen. Yi now, in 13SS, was determined to put upon tbe 
throne a lineal descendant of the Wang family, but Cho Min- 
sn with whom he had before conferred about the matter 
desired to put Chang, the adopted son oi the banished king, 
on the throne, Gen. Vs demurred, but when he learned that 
1 he celebrated scholar Yi Ssk had favored this plan he acqui¬ 
esced. The young king wanted to give Gen, Yi high official 

position but he was not anxious to receive it and it was only 

by strong pressure that be was induced to bike it. So the 
records say* but we must remember in nil this account that 
hero worship and desire to show the deeds of the founder uf 
the new dynasty in tbe best light have probably colored 
many of tbe facts which occurred at this time. 

As this king was never acknowledged by the emperor 
nor invested with tbe royal insignia, his name is dropped 
from the list oF the kings of Koryfl* Neither he nor bis 
Foster-father were given the regular post bunions title, but 
were known, the father as SiU-tt and the son as Sid Chang. 

An envoy was dispatched to Nanking telling of the 
banishment o| the king and the appointment of his successor. 
Chu Min au who had been instrumental in putting this new 
king on the throne was not so modest as the records try 
to make us believe Gen. Yi was. He now held almost un¬ 
limited power, it spoiled him as it has spoiled many another 
good man, and he gave way to luxury and ere bug hod to be 
banished, a victim of his own excesses. 

Reform now became the order of the day; First they 
changed the unjust and shameful manner of appointing 
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officials that had prevailed under the banished king. The 
Inns respecting the division ul field> was changed, making 
the people more safe in the possession of their property. The 
defenses of the south were nfso looked to, for Gen Chung Chi 
went south with a powerful force and scored a signal victory 
over the corsairs at Stm-wOn* Gen, Yi T r fl-jo was now 
geiieral^iD^cbit? of all the royal forces. His Ufsi act was to 
have the banished king sent further away, to the town of 
Yd-heting ' and at the sime time the banished Gen, Ch'oe 
Yfing was executed. The old man died w ithout fear, at the 
age of seventy. He was not a man who had given himself 
over to luxury and he had many good qualities, but he was 
unlettered and stubborn and ins crime in desiring to attack 
China brought him to his death. The records say that when 
he died he said 'Tf I am * true mun no grass; will grow on 
my grave / 1 and the Koreans say that his grave in Ko-yung 
ts bare to this day and is cailed in consequence "‘The Red 
Grave / 4 

The emperor's siispscions had been again roused by the 
new change of fact- on the pari of KoryQ. The celebrated 
scholar Yi Sftfc stepper! forward and offered to goto the emperor's 
court and smooth tilings over. Gen, YI praised him highly 
for this net of condescension and he was sent as envoy. He 
look with him Gen h Yi*s fifth son who is known posthumous¬ 
ly by bis title T a a-jang, He was destined to become the third 
king of the new. dynasty. He was taken to China by Yi SAk 
because the tatter feared that Gen. Yi might usurp the throne 
while he was gone and the son would then b- a sort of host- 
age for good behavior mi the part of the father. The two 
great men Of Kuryu, when it fell* were Chong Mong-ju and 
this Yi Silk, They were both men of education and es- 
penenee and were both warm partizans of the Koryu dy¬ 
nasty. They were loyal to her even through all the disgust- 
ing scents herein described, but their great mistake was their 
adherence to the Mongol power when it had plainly retired 
from active participation in the affairs of Asia. Yi Sak now 
sought the court of China not so much with n view to help¬ 
ing KoryH as to find means to get Gcu* Yi Luto trouble. 
But to his chagrin the emperor never gave him au opportuni¬ 
ty to say what he desired to say about the great dictator. 
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The question* the emperor asked gave no opportunity to 
mention the topic nearest bis heart- His chagrin was so 
great that when he got back to Karyn he spoke slightingly 
of the emperor, to the great displeasure of thr cottrk The 
king himself desired to go to Nanking and do obeisance to 
the emperor but was forbidden by the latter. 

The year *389 beheld some interesting and important 
events. In the first place Gen, Vi decided to take the offen¬ 
sive against the Japanese ' so a hundred boats were fitted out. 
The carped ition arrived first at Tsushima where three hund¬ 
red of the enemy's boats were burned as well as many 
houses ; and more than a hundred prisoners were brought 
away, Secondly, the emperor, being asdted to let the king go 
to Nanking and do obeisance, replied, + *This having a preten¬ 
der on the throne of Koryi is all wrong. If you will put a 
real descendant of the royal family on the throne you need 
not send another envoy to my court for twenty years if you 
do not wish/' Gen Vi, to stow his good will, sent a mes¬ 
senger to the banished king and gave him a feast 00 his 
birthday* The king of the Loo Choo Islands sem an envoy 
to Song-do with gifts, declaring his allegiance to Kon n. Al 
the same time he sent back some Koryu captives who had 
Fallen into his hands, Gen. Yi came to the conclusion that 
if the dynasty was !i* continue* a lineal descendant of the royal 
family must be pint at the head of affairs. At this time Gen. 
Vi was of course the actuating spirit in the government and 
at his desire the young king, who had been on the throne but 
a year and who had not been formally recognised by the 
emperor, was sent away to Kang-wha and the seventh de¬ 
scendant of the seventeenth king of the line was elevated to 
the seat of royalty. His name was Yo and his post hum ms 
title Kong-yang. He was forty-five years old. This move 
on tile part of G^u. Yi was doubtless on account of the 
pronounced views of the emperor, A busybody nam rdi Kang 
Si told the newly appointed king that Geo. Yi did this not be¬ 
cause he cared for the Wang dynasty but because he feared 
the Mings. When G^n. Yi learned of this the man's banish 
iucnl was demanded but not insisted upon- One of the first 
acts of the new sovereign wa* to banish Yi 5 fk and Cbo 
Miii-su who had insisted upon putting the parvenu Chang 
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Upon the throne. An envoy was also dispatched to China 
announcing that at last a genuine Wang was uosv on the 
throne of KoryB. 

The officials, urged that the two banished tings be killed 
but when the matter was referred to den. Vi he advised a 
more Lenient [mlicy, saying, "They have been banished and 
they can do no more harm. There is no sense in shedding tise- 
less blood." Hut the king replied, "They killed ninny good 
xuett and they deserve to die;" so executioners were sent and 
the two men were executed at their places of banishment. 
It is said that the wife of the elder of the two took the dead 
body of her lord in her arms and said, as she wept, "This is 
all iny father s fault, for it was he who advised the invasion 
of China." The records say that for ten days she ale 
nothing and slept with the corpse in her arms, She also 
begged rice anti with it sacrificed before the dead body of the 
king. 

In 1 3 ! =' fJ a dangerous conspiracy was gotten up ivith the 
view to assassinating Gen. Vi, but it was discovered in time 
and many men were killed in consequence and many more 
were put lo the torture. Yi SHk and Clio Min-su were in 
some way implicated in this attempt though they were in 
banishment. It was advised to pm them to death but after 
torture the% were sent back to prison. The emperor in some 
way had the impression that Gen. Yi was persecuting these 
two men because they had prevented bis invasion of Chum, 
Lho was executed but when the executioner approached the 
^ell of \ j Sftk* so the records say, a terrific dap of thunder 
was heard and a flood of water swept away part of the town 
in which he was imprisoned. For this reason the king dnred 
not kill him but granted him freedom instead. 

Ttider the supervision of Gen. Yi a war-office was estab- 
lished itud a system of conscription which secured a rotation 
of military duty. The king, | rue to thc i,i„tinct* bis 
family, was a strong adherent of Buddhism and now proved 
to late n monk as his teacher. The whole official class 
decided that this must not be, and the monk was forthwith 
expelled from the palace. | T , spitt of the offering it entailed 
upon the people the king decided to move the capita! again to 
Han yang and it was done, but no sooner was the court truns- 
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ferred tg that place Ilian the king, with characteristic Wang 
fickleness, went hack to Song-do, The law was pro mu 3 gated 
that women tmmi not go to visit Buddhist monasteries. This 
was without doubt because the looseness of the morals of the 
iu mates rendered it unsafe for respectable women to go to them. 

The people throughout the land looked to Gen. Yi as 
their protector and it was the almost universal wish that be 
should become king. His friends tried to bring this about 
but they were always thwarted by the aged Chung Mong-ja, 
the only great man who now dung to the expiring dynasty. 
He was a man of perfect integrity and was hdd in much 
esteem by Gen. Yi himself though they differed in polities, 
Chong Mong-ju realy believed it necessary for the preserva¬ 
tion of the state that Gen. Yi be put out of the way and he 
was always seeking means for accomplishing this end. 

When the crown prince came back from Nanking, whith¬ 
er he bad gone as envoy, Gen. Yi went out to meet him* He 
went as far as Whang*] ti where he suffered a severe fall from 
his horse which for <\ time quite disabled him. This wns 
Chong Mongol ! 1 s opportunity. He hastened to have many 
of Gen, Yi p 's friends pat out of the way. He had them ac¬ 
cused to the king and six of the strongest partisans of the 
general were banished, Gen, Yi was at H£-jn at the time 
and his sou T'i-jong hastened to him and imparted the start¬ 
ling news* The old man did not seem to care very much, but 
the son whose energy and spirit were equal to anything and 
who foresaw that prompt action at this juncture meant life or 
death to all the family, had the aged general carried on the 
backs of men hack to Song-do. When he arrived, attempt* 
were being made to have the six banished men pat to death, 
but the coming of the great dictator put a stop to this. 
T^l-joiag urged that something must be done immediately to 
save the family name, but the father did not wish to proceed 
to extremities. The brunt of the whole business fell upon 
T'fl-jong and he iiw that if his father was to become king 
*ottieone must pnsh him on to I he throne. The first step 
must be the removal of Chong tnong-jn. Nothing could be 
done until that was accomplished. 

Gen. Yi*s nephew turned traitor to him and informal 
Chang Mottg-ju that there was danger. About this time Gen. 
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\ 1 t a dinner to the officials &ud Cbflug Moiig^ju vvns jn- 
vu«J. The latter decided to go and. by watching the face of 
Ilia host, determine whether the report nas true. When T i a- 
jon^ saw Chftng Mong-ju come to the banquet he knew the 
time had come to make the master move. Five strong men 
were placed in hiding beside Snu-juk bridge which Ch mg 
had to cross in going home. There they fell upon him and 
murdered him with stones, upon the bridge. Today that 
bridge is one of the sacred relics of the kingdom and 
is enclosed by a railing. On the central stone is seen 11 
brge brown blotch which turns to a dull red when it rains, 
liiis is believed to be the blood of the faithful Chong Motig-ju 
which still remains a mute reproach to his murderers, 

This dastardly deed having been committed. T'a-jong 
conferred with his uncle. Wha, and they sent Gen. Vi's eldest 
living son. who is known by his posthumous title of Chong* 
jottg. to the king, ro demand the recall of the banished friends 
of the general. The king was in no condition to refuse and 
the men osrnt hack* 


Gen. Yi mourned sincerely for the death of Cliing Mong- 
JU for he held him to be a loyal mid faithful man, but his son 
saw to it that the friends of the tuurdered man were protnpt- 
iy banished. Even the tvvo sons of the king who had sided 
with the enemies of Gen. Yi were banished, Gen. Yi was 
asked to put some of the friends of Chong Mcmg-ju to death 
but^He sternly refused and would not even have them beaten. 
Yi S*k was again banished to a more distant point, the pro* 
petty of Chong Mong-ju was confiscated and so u t last all op¬ 
position was effectually silt need. 

The energetic T 4 'jung next proceeded to have the king 
make an agreement or treaty of lasting friendship with hi* 
father. 1 he officials opposed it on the ground that it was not, 
in keeping with the royal office to swear an oath to a subject, 
but the king who had doubtless been well schooled by the 
young intriguer agreed to it. Gen. Yi was very loath to go 
and receive this honor at the king's hnnd and it was at last 
decided that the king should not attend the function iu person 
but should do it by deputy. The oath was a< follows 

"If it had not been for you f never could have become 
king. Your goodness and faithfulness are never to be 
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forgotten. Heaven and earth witness to it from genera' 
tion to generation. Let us abjure all barm to each other* 
If I ever forget this promise let this oath witness to my 
perfidy / 1 

But soon the king began to see the Uidlcraiisne^s of 
his position. Hi& sons had been banished, himself without a 
particle of power and the voice of The people rfamormg to 
have Gen. Yi made king. The pressure was too great, and 
one day the unhappy king handed over the seals of office 
to the great dictator Gem Vi T't-JO and the Wang dynasty 
was at an end The king retired to private life, first to 
Wmi-ju, then to Kan-Bung and finally to Ban-eh'tifc where he 
died three years after abdicating. The dynasty had lasted 
four hundred and seventy-five years in aJL 
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MODERN KOREA. 
Chapter 1 . 


HcggHTciiiiK of ihe kingdom name Cho-rfn aimpterT .prnphecits 
■ — mm} kiml._a Toyai draun . Lhc w;dl of Seeid built„*.- 
Cftpiul moved h ^diplcjtamj^ in XHt north BuiMhi&tai .. three 
DCffta set tk-.i-ri-c for Llic Ja panffr. .plot r ,. brk to SoHK~ 

rio *,, king Tir jo lutiict. .. -ileuih Mu* to fttutaUmni . .. „ Ch"ft£- 
jonj? abdicate* sweeping reform* . ^copper Type 

mmtrffK 1 and geemiuncerV ttooka IHlltied .. T'^jang's cUitm to 
Itttatness. __Se-joug reigns.. hi* hubris binary work Jap¬ 
an esc inlands ui Lau keti grail uaL suppression of Budikitu„, . trLil ■ 

(or capital oTfeasc* . ,. nomeiou* reftfnnn ., b iriJd lHl« puimlied.... 

the far north colcmi«il .. japans wttlemem m the icmh_ 

origin of Korean eJphaiiet . khtj£ Altm-jang dies frenn <jver-der*> 
ifan to ConluciKn prinoplc^ 

ll was o;i the sixteenth day of tlirr seven lb nsoon of the 
year 1391 that Gctt. Yi ascended the throne of Korvu, now 
no lunger Korvti. lie was an qM man, far past the age 
when he cun Id hope to superintend in person the vigorous 
"housc-cleaaiug* that the condition of tilings demanded* 
lie called about him all the uEi=ial< wliutp he knew to be 
personally loyal to llltnsdf amt placed them m posii ions of 
1 rust and authority. Those who had contributed to hi& rise 
were rewarded, and a tablet was erected in the capital telling 
of their merits. He liberated many who had been imprisoned 
because of their opposition to ibe Wing kings and recalled 
many who had been banished. 

It was not long before a message came from the emperor 
raying* f+ A man can become king only by the decree of 
Heaven. How b it then that the people of fsimhan have 
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made Yi king?/’ In reply the king hastened; to send an 
envoy to explain matters anti to ask the emperor whether he 
would prefer to have the new kingdom called Cho-sOn, 
"Morning Freshness ” or Wba-ry&ng. "Peaceful Harmony/' 
The emperor probably thought there was a great deal inon- 
morning freshness than peaceEul harmony in the peninsula ; 
at any rate he ordered the former name to be adopted. It 
was the doubtful loyalty of the Wang kings to the Chinese 
throne that made it easy for king T’S-jo to smooths over the 
displeasure of the emperor. The seals of the KoryO king* 
were then delivered over to China and new seals received for 
the new dynasty. 

According to unwritten taw, with the beginning of a 
new dynasty a new capital must be founded, and king T i jo 
began to look about for a new site. At first he determined 
to build his capital at Kye-ryOng Mountain in CliTnjg ch'Dng 
Province, and he went so far as to begin work oil it; hut it 
vv-us found that in the days of Sil-la a celebrated priest. To-sDn. 
had prophesied that ip the days to come Yi would found a 
capital at Han yang, and one of the KoryB kings had planted 
many plum trees at that place and as fast as they matured 
had them mutilated, hoping thus to harm the fortunes of the 
Yi family: for the Chinese character for Yi is the same as 
that for plum. Tradition also says that the king had 3 dream 
in which a spirit came and told him that Kye-ryOng San was 
reserved for the capital of a future kingdom which should be 
founded by h member of the Chong family. Two commis¬ 
sioners were thereupon sent to Hanyang to mjl k t surveys 
for n palace site. It is said that a monk. Mu-hak, met them 
at Ha-yang and told them that the palace should face loward 
PS-gak Mountain and Moug-myttk Mountain (the present 
Narn-san,) but they persisted in making it face the south 
•‘Very well" the monk replied. "If yon do not listen to my 
advice you will have cause to remember it two hundred years 
from now. His words were unheeded but precisely two 
hundred years Later, in the year 1593, the Japatjesj hordes 
of Hideyoshi landed on the shores of southern Korea. This 
Ls a fair sample of Korean ex post facto prophecy. 

The courtiers urged the king to destroy the remaining 
relatives of the last KoryO kings that there might be no 
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danger of an attempt at revolt* The royal consent was given 
mid a considerable number of those ti i a for in nates were pin in 
a boat. Liken out to sea and abandoned, their boat being first 
sent [ted. The king thought better of this, however* before 
it had gone far and ordered this man-hunt to be stopped. 

As the emperor still seemed to entertain suspicions con¬ 
cerning the new kingdom the king was fain to send his eldest 
son as envoy to the Chinese court where he carefully 
explained the whole situation to the satisfaction of his 
suzerain* 

Ari interesting prophecy is said to have been current at 
the time. The king dreamed that hr saw a hen swallow a 
silk- wonu* No one could explain the meaning of the dream 
until aL last an official more imngiiiitive than discreet averred 
that k meant that K ye-ryflng would swallow Cham-dti, Kve 
means "heti 1 and Cham-du means ''silk-worm's head/' Bui 
Kye-ryoug was the site of the future capital of the ih-xi 
kingdom according to prophecy, while "sUk-worm's head" 
ts the name of one of the spurs of Xam-san in Seoul. Sj the 
interpretation was that the new dynasty would fall tk-ior*: 
another founded at Kye-ryong. by Ch -ng, The poor fellow 
paid for this bright forecast with his life. 

Cho Chiu was charged with the work of building the wall 
of the new capital. To this end. In the spring of I3y1.ri9.000 
men were brought from the province qf P 1 yting-an and 
Whang-hR and they worked steadily for two months- In the 
nut iimn 8y,ooa men came from Kang-wiln. ChO!-la and Kyitttg- 
sang Provinces and finished it in a month more. The whole 
circuit of the wall was 9,975 double paces. Ac five fetri to 
the double pace this would give us about nine and a half milts, 
present length. It was pierced by eight gules, the .South 
Gate* nr Silk-nye-mtin, the East Gite or Heung-in-mutt, 
the West Gate, or Tou-em-iniin. the Lillie West Gate, or 
So-eui-uiiiii, tire North-east Gate, or Chaug-etii-muu. the 
Water Month Gate, or Kwang heuf-mun. also called The 
Su-gu^mmi, and finally the Suk-diatig-tnun, a private gate 
at the north by which the king tuny pas* in time of danger to 
the mountain fortress of Put-tun. At the same time a law 
w,is made that dead bodies could be carried out of Ihectt^ otilv 
by way of the Little West or the Water Mouth Gate*. Neither 
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of these * b dead meiiS gales ' 1 were roofed at first hut were 
simply arches. 

I in mediately upon the completion of the wall the court 
was moved from Song-do to the new capital and the new 
palace was name.1 the Kyung-bok Palace. By this time the 
news of the founding o i a new dynasty had spr tad, And 
envoys came from Japan, the Liu-kin Island" and from the 
son them kingdom of Sam-iia. It will be remembered that 
the Mongols had absorbed a portion of lhe northern territory 
of Korea, especially in Ham-gyong Province. This had 
nev?r come again* fully under Ko-ryD control so that now 
the new kingdom extended only as far north as Ma-chfin 
Pass. Between find and the Tu-maii River lived peopk of 
the Vn jin tribe. The king sent \1 Tu-ran to give them a 
friendly introduction to the newly founded kingdom of Cho- 
stln. dnd he was so good a diplomat that soon he was able to 
torm that whole region into a semi independent district and 
lit course of time it naturally became incorporated into Cho- 
*tkL The KonP dynasty left * heavy legacy of priest-craft 
that was no* at all to she liking of the new king. The monks 
had far more power with the people than denied consistent 
with ftood government, Monasteries were constantly in pro 
cess of erection and their inmates arrogated to themselves 
Urge powers that they did not by right possess, Monks were 
not mendicants then as they are today, Bach monastery had 
iis complement of slaves So do all menial work and the law 
that declared that the grandson of a stave should b^ free was a 
dead letter. The first of a Long list of restrictions upon the 
priesIbcxxJ was a restatement and an enforcement of this 
salutary Uw which made hereditary serfdom impossible. 

Before his accession to the throne he had succeeded in 
putting down The Japanese pirates, at least for the time He 
now placed high military and naval officials at all the great 
Southern ports, whuofTered the people stilt further protection- 
He also set aside the lliree pirn of Ch VpV Yiim-p'o and 
Pu san-p o (Fiisatu as places where Japanese emu vs and 
trading parties might be entertained \i these places lie 
built houses for the accommodation of such guests. 

King T il-jo bad a numerous family, By his first ytKcii. 
Hau p he had six sons, of whom the second and the fifth later 
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became Kings of Clio^fin, with the posthumous tides of 
Ch-ng-jong and T + *-joug respectively. By his second Queen. 
Kang* he had two sous, both of whom aspired to the crown 
but without Hope. They were named Fang-shk and Fang- 
hem. Their ambition led them nstray, for now in the sixth 
visit of the reign they conspired to kid their two rival half- 
brothers and so prepare the way tor their own elevation. 
They secured the services of two assassins who made the 
attempt, bus being foiled they lost their heads, It was well 
known that the two princes were at the bottom of the plot* 
find the king, knowing that even he could uot protect them 
from Justice, advised them to make good their escape. They 
fled but were caught just outside the West Gate and put to 
death* 

The courtiers were all homesick for Song-do and the king 
himself probably missed many of the comforts which he 
had there enjoyed. Merchants had not as yet come in large 
numbers to the new capital and the number of houses was 
cutnparatively small. It must be noticed that with the 
change of dynasty it was taken for granted that the citizens 
of the old capital were loyal to the fallen dynasty and so 
the people of Song-do were not allowed to move to Seoul 
in large numbers, Thar city was reserved as the residence 
of the friends of the new regime. Song-do lias ever been 
considered less loyal than any other city in the Country and 
the rule has been that no native of that city could hold an 
important office under the present government. But at fust* 
the new capital was hardly as pleasant a plact to live as the 
old. and so the king gave the word and the whole court 
moved back there for a time. 

We are told that king T^-jo was heartily tired of the 
constant strife among his sons ay to who should be the suc¬ 
cessor and he decided to resign the office and retire to his 
native Ham-heung. His sHoec^ of a successor fell upon his 
oldirM living son. Prince Voug-ati K better known by his pos¬ 
thumous title Chring-jong Kong-jGng Tt-watig. The army 
and tile people ill desired that his fifth son. Prince Ch^ng-aii, 
who va. generally known as T' 3 -jong, who had been so active 
s n helping his father to the throne and who was as energetic 
and enterprising as his brother was slow, should become tbert 
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mler. When they heard that they could not have their will 
there was an angry demonstration at the palace, This led the 
retiring king to advise that niter Chong-jong had ruled a 
while he had better resign in favor of hb brother, the 
people's choice. 

King GhffBE-jong'* first act was a states man dike one. He 
commanded the disbanding of the feudal retainers of all 
the officials, A few who rebelled at this as an encroachment 
upon their rights were promptly banished, and the test 
submitted. Thus the death blow was struck at feudalism in 
the peninsula. It never gained the foothold litre that it had 
in japan F for it was thus nipped iti the bud. The weakness 
of the fallen dynasty had been that, one or more of the officials 
had gathered about their persons such large retinues that 
they succeeded in overawing the king and making hitn a 
mere puppet. Blit this was not to be a feature of the new 
regime, for King Chung-jong by this one decree effectually 
stumped if out. 

The retired king seemed to be determined not to be 
disturbed lit hb well-earned rest, for when his sons sent and 
begged him to come back to the capital and aid the govern¬ 
ment by his advice, be answered by putting the messen¬ 
ger to death. Later, however, he relented and returned 
to Seoul, 

T'K-jo's third son t Prince Pang, was jealous because hb- 
younger brother had been selected to succeed king Clvuig- joug, 
and so he determined to have him pm out of the way. To 
this end he conspired with one Pak-po s but the plot was dis¬ 
covered, Pat Pd was killed ami the prince banished to T*q- 
sr a in Whang-hl Province, T'fi-jong himself, the prospect¬ 
ive king, seen & to have chafed at the delay, for weave lokl 
that King Choug-joug's Queen noticed hb moody looks and 
advised her lord to abdicate in hb favor without delay, before 
harm came of it. So King Cti»ng-j«ng called his brother and 
handed over toll ini the serais of office sud himself retired to 
private life with the title Sang-wmsg. or '"Great ktng T Sh 

It was hi the centennial year 1400 that T'fl-joug, whose 
full posthumous title h T'i-joiig Koiig-j&ng TM-wraug, en¬ 
tered upon the royal office. He was a man of indomitable will, 
untiring energy and ready rtrsaturcc. It wa^ he who really 
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entered upon the wort of reform in earnest. T'tjo had been 
too old and Ckong-jong had Licked the energy The year 
1401 gave him an opportunity to begin these reforms. The 
land wa* suffering from famine, and the king said, 11 Why is 
so much grain wasted in the making of wine? Let it cease 
for I he present/ 1 When he found that the people would not 
obey he said, H Tt is because I myself have not desisted from 
the use of wine. Let 110 more wme lie served in the palace 
for the present." It is said lb at this practical appeal was 
successful and the people also desisted. From the earliest 
times it had been the custom for the monks to congregate 
and pray for the cessation of drought, but now by one sweep 
of his pen the king added another limitation to the preroga* 
tire? of the monks hy forbidding the observance of the custom* 
Large tracts of land were also taken from the monasteries and 
given back to the people. The king hung a great bell in the 
palace gate and made proclamation that anyone who failed to 
have a grievance righted hy the proper tribunals might ap¬ 
peal directly to the throne, and whoever struck the drum was 
given instant audience* This privilege was seldom abused 
for it wan became known that if a mo 11 did not have right 
clearly on his side his rash appeal to the king brought severe 

punishment* 

Formally a decade letters had languished in the peninsula, 
and now w ith a view to their revival the king ordered the 
casting of copper types and provided that, as Fast as new 
characters w*ere found in the leading Chinese works, they 
should be immediately cast and added to the font. The 
authenticity of this statement cannot be called ill question. Tt 
is attested by sJl the great historical works both public and 
private. The method of use was such that the types were 
practically indestructible and large numbers exist and -ire in 
active use to this day. So far as the evidence goj* these 
were the first metal type ever made, though xylography had 
b±en known sinc^ th* very earliest time* 

In 1406 the emperor sent an envoy asking that a copper 
Buddha on the inland of Quclpan be brought to S.-uuL for ihe 
king to do obeisance to it* and that it then br forwarded to 
China. The king, however, refused to bow before it. Durmg 
this same year the law was promulgated forbidding ihe itu- 
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piisonmeut of crimiuils for long p&riote of limz It also be¬ 
held the execution of nil the brothers of the Qu;?n We arc 
not totd the reason of i 'ns but we may surmise that it was be¬ 
cause they hud be-=n Implicated in Lilians proceed mgs 

In j 4 oy the Javanese, WSii-dojiii. was sem to the Ko- 
rcai 1 court \o present the r^p-cis of the- Japrttics:: sovereign. 

The kings of Koryn lmri set aside large tracts of kind in 
Whang-hA Province for bunting purposes* Thea* by order 
of king T r £bjong were now restored to the people and Ih^y 
were ordered to cultivate them. Lu 1413 the kind suffered 
from a severe drought and the courtiers all advised tint LHc 
monks and the femali' exorcists ami Fortube-teller^ b= cillcd 
upon to ptiiy for rain; but the king replied, "Kuddhtssii is au 
empty religion mid the exorcists and fortune-tellers ire a 
*vortMefls lot. If I were only a better ruler Heaven would 
nut refuse us rain/ 1 He thereupon ordered all tile sorcef:iS- 
sc*, forttmt-Idlers, exorcists and gecHuancsrs to deliver up 
the books of their craft to thr government mid a great fire 
wu& lilfide with them in front nf the palace. 

King T l d-jong's grsit sorrow was his son the Crown 
Frince. Yaug^yiisig. This young man was db-olnte and 
worthiest- He would not, pursue the studies prescribed by 
his tutors but spuni histimt in hunting, gambling and so Jess 
reputable pursuits. The people cried sm against him mid 
made it known that it was not their will that he should reign 
over them* The father saw' the justice of the complaint and 
the young man was banished to Kwangju ami Ihs fourth sou P 
Prince eh’niig-uytapg, was proclaimed heir Ui ihe throne. 

Kiug T'4-joug retired in « 4 iy in favor of this son 
Cb nug-nyfitig who b known by the posthumous title Se joug 
Chang-hiin Tfl-wang, 

T*A-jong bad been □ radical reformer and worked a rev¬ 
olution in Koran life siniiLtr t} that which Cromwell effected 
in England, His granting ^exhibited in three ways. U) 
He was the first kiug who dared to break away nUerly from 
customs whose only sanction was their antiquity* fs) Ht V va* 
wise enough not to force nil these radical reforms at once, but 
spread them over a period of nearly two decades, [ 3) h- rec¬ 
ognised that y king is the servant of the people It may be 
in place here to call attention to a peculiar custom of the cast. 
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Wi! refer to the custom of surrendering the throne to a suc¬ 
cessor before one's death. The benefits of tliihE custom are 
soon ched. The retiring sovereign becomes the tutor of lhe 
incoming one. The young ruler ha* the benefit uf his prac¬ 
tical suggestions and nf his immense influence, lie thus 
line* 4 way with much of the danger of revolution or rebellion 
which so often accompanies a change nr rulers* If the new 
king proves inefficient or otherwise unsatisfactory it is pos¬ 
sible, through the father's influence, to effect a change. In 
other words the young ruler is on trial and he uuderg?)^ a 
probation that is salutary for him and for tilt people as well. 
It also helps greatly in perpetuating li policy* for m such a 
ens^e the father, knowing that his son is to assume the reins of 
government while he still lives, take* greater pains lu mitisit^ 
hun into the secrets of government and in forming in his 
uiiiiil settled principles which* while they ntav not always 
perpetuate the same policy, tt least ensure an easy gradation 
frotii one policy to another, This perhaps was the crowning 
feat of T^-jong's greatness. He knew enough to stop whit- 
his success was at its height and spend sonic years in teaching 
his successor how hi achieve even a greater success. Let us 
sec how these principles worked in the cn>e of this new king. 

The young king began in ;t modes! way by consulting 
with his father in regard to all matters of importance-* The 
retired king had taken up his quarters in the 'Lotus Pond 
District where Its was aL all times accessible to the young 
king and where he look cognizance of much o: the puklir 
htihiuess. The new ruler was characterized by grcul even- 
lies- of temper, great astuteness and untiring diligence. He 
is said to have risen each morning at dawn 

He ordered the making of niListcifl instruments* including 
metal drums and triangles. Under his supervision u clyps:- 
hydra was in side and a work on astronomy wa- published. It 
is rfaid that with his own hand he prepared work* on "The 
five rules of conduct/* “Tht duties o| King, Lather and 
Husband/ 1 Good Government n=id Peace/ “ and u work usj 
military tactics. The custom of eollec’iiiK rare flowers and 
plants and growing them in the palace enclosure was Ume 
ttucay nutl it iva& decreed that no more of the public money 
should be squandered in that way. He built u Jit! It straw 
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thatched cottage beside (he palace and compelled the officials 
to attend him there in council. He put a stop to the evil 

practice of lettitig concubines and emmehs meddle with state 

affairs. for when one of hib> concubines asked Sum to give one 
of her relatives official position he promptly banished her from 
the palace. 

In the second year of hfe feign* 1420, the king showed 
fcis partiality for literature and literary pursuits by founding 
a college to which he invited thirteen of the finest scholars 
that the kingdom could furnish, and there they gave them- 
fielves up to the pursuit of letters. In tlie early summer the 
dreaded Japanese again began their ravages 011 the coasts of 
Korea, landing at Ft in, Ch l ung-th , Hog Province, the} 
easily overcame the local farce* and marched northward along 
the coast into Whang-hrt Province. They there informed the 
Korean genera Is that they did not want to ravage Korea but 
that they were seeking a way Into China. They lacked 
provisions and promised to go immediately if the Koreans 
would give lhem enough rice for their sustenance, until they 
should cross the border into China, Forty bags of rice were 
given to them, but when the king learned! of it he was dbr 
pleased and said. 11 When they return we must destroy them " 
The southern provinces were put iuio a state of defense and 
fieri. Yi Chang-mu was put at the head of a punitive expedi¬ 
tion. It is said that a fleet of 227 war vessels and an army of 
I07.2&5 men rendezvoused at Ma-snn Harbor, They were 
provided with two month's rations. This powerful flotilla 
sailed away and soon reached the island of Tsushima. There 
it burned 129 Japanese boats and 1939 houses. Over a 
hundred Japanese were killed, tweuty-oue prisonets were 
taken and 131 Chinese and dgh* Korean captives were lib- 
era led. The flest then sailed toward japan and arrived at 
ft wo harbor. There, the records say, they lost 120 men and 
so abandoned the enterprise. This is good evidence that the 
nuinbefs of the army are overestimated, for a loss of a 
hundred and twenty men from such au immense force would 
not have caiisrd an abandonment of the expedition. 

The emperor sent a messenger asking for the four jewels 
thaE re supposed to come from the bodies of good monks 
when they are incinerated. 
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These were said to be kepi at HeUiig-eh a ftn monastery 
at Sang-du. King Sfi-jiidg replied that there were no such 
jewels in the peninsula* He ordered the dbcoutimiance Off 
the custom of building monasteries ut the graves of king*, 
and the people were commanded not to pray to Buddha in U> 
hall of the king. The great expense incurred in providing 
for the huge stone that covered the sarcophagus of a ks %ig 
made him change the custom and it was decreed that thereafter 
Jour smaller ones should be used instead of the one great one. 

One of bis most statesmanlike aete was to decree that every 
man charged with a capital offense should have three Lrials 
and that detailed accounts of each, of these should be furnished 
for the royal inspection* Following out tile policy off a gradual 
suppression of Buddhism, he interdicted the observance or the 
festival called the 

In the fourth year of his reign r kb father died. It is said 
that at the lime of lib death there was ft severe drought, and 
on his deathbed be said, 11 When Idle 1 will go amt ask Heaven 
lo send min,” and the story gocsthat oil the very day he died 
the welcome rain came* To this day it is said that it is sure 
to tain on the tenth day of the fifth moon, and this is called 
the "T'fi-joug min. PT We see UmL under that father's tutelage 
he had continued the policy of reform p but what he had done 
Was only the beginning- The law was made that if a prefect 
died the prefects along the road should furnish transport for 
his body up to the capital. The eunuchs were enjoined not to 
interfere in any way with, the affairs of state. The term of 
office of the country prefects was lengthened, owing to the ex* 
pen sc entailed upon the people by frequent changes. It was 
made n crime todday the interment of a corpse simply because 
the geomauccfs could not find an auspicious spot for the burial, 
asadall geotuaucers 1 books were ordered burned- Every adult 
male wms required to carry on his person a wuodcti tag bearing 
his name. This was for the purpose of identification to pre¬ 
vent the evasion of taxes and of military service. It is but 
right to say that this taw was never strictly carried out. Korea 
has always suffered from the existence of armies on paper. 
The king edited a book oil agriculture telling in what districts 
and in what kinds of sioiE different species of grains and vege¬ 
table would thrive best, He paid attention to penal Laws an 
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well. Renting was to be administered ou the legs rather than 
ou the back; no murderers were to be bound iu prison wUo 
were under fifteen years ur over seventy; og prisoner under 
ten or over eighty was to suffer under the rod ; even the king's 
relatives, iF guilty of crime, were not to be exempt from punish- 
ment. 

These important reforms occupied the attention of the king 
up to the year 1+33, the fourteenth of his reign, but now the 
border wars in the north claimed his attention. At this time 
the wild tribes across the Ya-ln were known under the collec¬ 
tive name of \ n-in. 1 hese savages were ravaging buck and 
forth across the border, now successful and now defeated. 
King Se-jong decided that the peace of the north was worth the 
outlay of some life and treasure; so, early tu the yen 1433 tit 
expedition under Gen, Ch oe V un-dolt crossed the Ya-iu in six 
divisions, each consisting of a thousand men or more. These 
had agreed to make a common attack on Ta-ram-iio. the strong¬ 
hold of the robbers. 011 the nineteenth of the fourth moon. 
This was successfully done with the result that 176 of the 
enemy were left dead, and 236 captives and 270 head of cattle 
Were taken. All id t his was at the cost of just four men, 

I nt northern portion of Hiim-gy bng province was as yet 
but sparsely settled, and reports ramein that the Ming people 
were coming in great numbers and settling there; so the king 
felt it necessary to do something to assert his rights, A gr ; at 
scheme for colonizatioii was made and people from the south¬ 
ern part of the province were sent north to occupy the land. 
Bnt there were two powerful YO-jin chiefs across the Tu-mao 
river who were constantly crossing and harrying ihe people 
along that border line. These were Ol-yang-t’ap and Hol-ja- 
on. It was not until the year 1436 that they were real I y silenc¬ 
ed and then only after repeated and overwhelming victories 
nn the part o\ the Korean forces. During these years thou¬ 
sands of people from the southern province Avert brought 
north by the government and given Land in this border coun¬ 
try. 

About this time a Japanese named ChOng Seung was 
Daimyoof Tsushima. He sent fifty boats across to the Korean 
shore and the trade relations were revived which we miy feel 
4urc had been sadly interrupted by the long period of pir.itleal 
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raids, The government made these people a present of soo 
bags of rice and beaus^ Sixty “houses' 1 of people also catnc 
from that island and asked to be allowed to live to the three 
ports, GfcTep'o. Yfttn-p'o and Pu-san-p'o* Tlie king gave his 
assent and from that time until about the present day, with 
only temporary intermissions, ihe Japanese have resided in 
one or other tif these three places, although Pu-sau (Fusau) 
has always been the most important of them. In the year 
i*43 the custom of giving the Daitnyo of Tsushima a bonus of 
aoo bags of grain a year was instituted. The number of trad¬ 
ing boat* that could come was strictly limited by the Korean 
gov era n meul to fifty, but in extreme cases where sudden 
need arose through piratical raids or other cause the number 
could be increased. This custom continued without interrup¬ 
tion until 1510. 

The most striking feat that King Se-joug accomplished 
■and the oue that had the most far-reaching and lasting effect 
upon the people was Ihe invention of a pure phonetic alphabet. 
This alphabet scarcely has its e^sia! in the world for simplicity 
und phonetic power* He was not the first oue to see the vast 
disadvantage under which the people Labored in being obliged 
to master the Chinese character before being able to read. ty> 
will remember that in the days of Sil 4 a the scholar SGbebpng 
had invented 4 rough way of Indicating the grammatical end¬ 
ings in a Chinese text by inserting certain diacritical marks, 
but this had of course been very cumber.so nit and only the 
a/wjzj or "clerks' 7 were acquainted with jt r Another similar 
attempt had been made near the end of the KoryO dynasty 
but it too had proved a failure so far as general me by the 
people was concerned. King Se-joug was the first man to dare 
to face the difficulty and overcome it by the use not of modifi¬ 
cations of ihe Chinese characters but by an entirely new and 
different system, a phonetic alphabet. It can scarcely be said 
that he hud the genius of a Cadmus, lor he probably knew of 
the existence of phonetic alphabets, but when we remember 
that the Chinese character is considered in a sense sacred and 
that it hod been in u&e in the petimsulo exclusively for more 
than two thousand years we can plac-: him bcit little lower 
than the great Phoenician* 

Korean histones are almost a unit in affirming that the ab 
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p ha bet is drawn fiom the Sanscrit And from the Ancient seal 
character of China. Where then did King Se-jong Have ac¬ 
cess to the Sanscrit ? Some ha ve argued that his envoys came 
in contact with it it the court of she Emperor at Nanking. 
This is possible but it h extremely unlikely that they gained 
such a knowledge of it in this way to mike it of u&e in evolv¬ 
ing their own alphabet. On the other hand it is well known 
that the monasteries of Korea Wire filled with books written 
in the Sanscrit or the Thibetan (which is an offshoot of the 
Sanscrit) character. It is believed by somt that Buddhism 
was entirely crushed in the very first years of the dynasty* 
hut this is a great blunder. Buddhism h id bfguii to wane, 
but long after the end of gang SSL-jong’s reign it was Mill the 
predominant religion in Korea. M ‘fit of the officials, follow¬ 
ing the lend of royalty, had given il up, but the masses were 
as good Buddhists as ever. The probabilities are therefore 
overwhelming that when the histories refer to the Sanscrit 
they mean the Sanscrit contained in these Buddliist books and 
which had been a common feature of Korean religiou 1 life for 
centuries. 

Comparison reveals the tse! that the Korean consonants are 
mere simplifications of the Sanscrit consonants. Chi the other 

hand there are no similarities hetwet: 11 the Korean and San¬ 
scrit vowels. King Se-joiig's genius lay in his recog nit bu of 
the fact th:iL the vowel lies at the bosh, of articulate speech, and 
in this lie was in advance of every other purely Asiatic al¬ 
phabet. Each syllable was made up of the “mother and child 4 ' 
tile mother being the vowel and the child being the consonant. 
If we rxainiut the ancient ssal character of China with a view 
to ascertaining the source from which the Koreans drew their 
symbols for the Vowels we shall find at a glance that they 
consist in the simplest strokes of those ideographs. Every 
Korean vowel is found among the simpler radicals of 
the Chines*. What more need be added to prove that the 
statement* of the Koran his lories ate correct ? 

In tbi= ; work ihc king m ide use of the two distinguished 
scholars Sin Sufc-jti and Sftng Satn-mnii. Thirteen times the 
latter was sent with others to Liao-tuug to consult with a cele¬ 
brated Chines* scholar Whang Chau, who was in banishment 
in that place. For the prosecution of this literary plan and 
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t'ie wort growing out ot it the king erected a sepir»te build¬ 
ing in tli ^ pa Lice enclosure. There he caused Lo be compiled 
.111(1 primed the dictionary of the Korean language in Lhe new 
alphabet which wj? called tile (i-iitufl, This celebrated 
dictionary is called the Hun-min Chnng-cuin. 

King Se-joug died in 1450 and was succeeded by his son 
Hydu whose posthumous title is Mun-jung Kong-auii Tfl- 
wiiug, His brief reign of two years is a good sample of wli.it 
Confucianism wit! do for a roan if carried to excess Upon 
his father's death he refused to be comforted and neglected the 
necessary precautions for preserving hn health. l.ong nights 
he lay out in the cold thinking Chat by so doing he was show¬ 
ing respect for the memory of his father. Such "recesses join¬ 
ed with the tack of a proper dist soon made it clear Chat his 
health was permanently undermined. This was a SOttfC* of 
great anxiety to the officials and to the people, for the heir to 
the throne was a young boy. and the king's brother. Prince 
Sn.yaug. was .1 powerful and ambition5 man. The king 
biuiself entertained grave fears for his sun aud shortly before 
he died he called lugddwr the leading officials and piad; them 
solemnly promise to uphold the boy through every vicissitude. 
Then he turned to the wall u»d died 
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It was in 1452 that king Mun-joog died and fats little son 
Hong-wi ascended the throne. The title of the latter is Tan- 
joijg Kong-etu T 3 -\vang. and ci all the kings of Korea, whether 
of this dynasty or ui any other, his iate is the most calculated 
to excite the pity of the reader. 

His uncle. Prince Su-yang, was a bold, unscrupulous 
man with whom natural affection did not affect the balance fay 
a leather weight. Be was at the head of a powerful faction 
and it was only the jealous vigilance of the Prime Minister, 
Kim Chong-so, that the boy ever came to the throne at alt. 
The people said that "The Tiger" must be kilted before the 
boy could come to his rights. Prince Su-yang saw that the 
people were with the young prince to a man and he knew 
that lie must brush from his path these powerful friends of 
the young king before he ever could come to the throne him- 
«lf. To this end he conspired with Kwfln Nam, Han Myong* 
wfae and some thirty cithers. The Prime Minister was the 
first object of attack for he was the most strenuous supporter 
of the king. Prince Su-yang. iti company with otic Im tin. 
armed with iron bludgeons, went to the house of the Prime 
Minister and Lhere the former feigned to have lost one of the 
wings from his palace hat and asked the Minister to lend him 
one for the day, The Minister could not refuse and sent his 
little son to bring one, but ere the lad returned the fattier was 
laid dead by a blow from the bludgeon in the bauds of Im Un. 
The prince then hastened to the palace and told the faulting 
that the Prime Minister had been conspiring against the 
government and so it had been necessary to put him to death. 
Boy though he was, King Tan joijg saw’ straight through this 
falsehood and his first words were, *'l beg of yon to spare my 
life." From that moment ail power slipped from the hands of 
the king and the Prince Unde wa* virtual ruler of the land. 
Placing heavy guards at the palace gates, he sent messengers 
summoning the king's best friends, and as soon as they 
appeared they were cut down. la this manner Whang Po-in. 
Cho Keuk-gw.ni, Yi \aqg, Yua Cbo-gong aud Min 5 i were 
killed. Besides these many others were banished, so that 
soon the Court was deprived of almost every supporter of the 
king except the aged Snug Sam-tntin who was such a vener¬ 
able man and held in such esteem by the whole nation that 
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even this bold prince did not dart to by bauds on him. This 
done. Prince 3 n*yang be^an to center in himself ail the high 
offices of the realm and became an autocrat dispensing offices 
and regulating the affairs of the country according to his 
own ideas. Vi Cheung-ok, the governor of HanogyBtig Prov¬ 
ince. was a strong supporter of the king and so, though far 
from the scene of this intrigue, emissaries were sent who 
murdered him in cold blood. 

The only important act of this Short and unfortunate 
reign was the encouragement given to sericulture. The 
voting king sent large numbers of ^ilk worms ns various 
districts and re warded those who did well with them and 
punished those who made a failure of it. 

All the time the iviiy prince had been urging upon the 
king the necessity of abdicating in bis favor. We know uot 
what threats and cajolery were used, but true it is that early 
in 14 <j6 p after all the other trucks of the king had been ban¬ 
ished to distant parts to get them away from the person of 
the king, that unhappy boy* as yet but fifteen years old. 
bereft of every friend be hid ever known, hedged in by the 
threats of his unnatural uncle, finally called the officials to a 
council and repeated the Lesson he had been undoubtedly 
Taught. * 4 I am too young to govern the realm rightly and £ 
desire to put ihe reins of government into the hands of my 
Uude H Prince Sn-yang/ 1 As in duty bound they &H went 
through the formality of demurring at this but the king was 
firm and ordered the seals to be handed to the prince. 
Among these officials there were two who looked with dis¬ 
favor upon This* They were Pak P'aiig-yilu and Sfiug Sasn- 
mun. The former stepped forward as if to give the seals to 
the prince, but when they were once in his hands be made a 
dash for the door and tried to throw himself into a lotus potni. 
Sting Sam-1mii! caught him by Lhe garments and whispered 
in his car. "Wait, all this will be righted, but we must live 
to see it done/’ So the young king Taii-jong stepped down 
from the throne. The usurper is known by his posthumous 
title $e-jo Hye-jaag TI-waug. 

After King Tan-jong had abdicated lie was held tiadef 
strict surveillance in the pakve and was practically a prismier 
It in said the people congregated at the Great Bell in the ten- 
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ter of the dty and wailed over this fulfillment of their worst 
fears. 

But the dethroned king was tml left entirely without 
help. Six of lilt- officidis conspired to assassinate the usurper 
at a dinner given to i Chinese envoy, but so intone betrayed 
them to him aud they were seized, tortured with red-hot irons, 
decapitated ami dismembered. These six men were Pak 
P fing-yfm, Seng Sam-tnun, Vi Gfi, I la Wi ji, Yu Silng-wSn 
and Yu Eung-bU, Their wives, parents and children per* 
i.shcd with them, 

Chong In-ji, one of the new king's creatures, memorial 
ked the throne as follows:—"All this difficulty arose about 
the ex-king, He should therefore be put to death." This 
was rather more than the king dared to do bin the unfortu¬ 
nate boy was banished to Yoitg-v.fr! in Kang-wun ProviiUTr. 
His brother Yu was also banished at the same time. The 
banished king Hvtcl beside a mountain stream and is said to 
have sung this plaintive song to it : 

A long, long road, a long good-bye. 

I know not which way to turn. 

I sit beside the stream and its waters, like me, mourn. 

And together we weep without ceasing. 

At last when the time seemed ripe, another of Tan-Jong'9 
uncles memorialized the throne urging that the t.vniished boy 
be put to death so that there might be no more cause for con¬ 
spiracy ou the port of any of the officials. With apparent re¬ 
luctance tilt king gave orders that Gen, Wang Pang-yOn 
be detailed to go and administer poison to the boy. When 
that official arrived at the place of banishment his hardihood 
failed h*m and instead of giving the boy the poison lie prostrat¬ 
ed himself before him. The ex-king exclaimed, "What 
brings you here ? " but before answer could be given a man nam¬ 
ed Kong Sang came up behind the banished king and 
strangled him with a cord. The story runs that os the murder¬ 
er turned to leave the room blood bu rat from his ears, eves nose 
and mouth and that he fell dead beside the body of his victim. 

The few palace women who remained in the suite of the 
banished king threw themselves into the stream and perish¬ 
ed. The body of the young king would have remained tin- 
buried bad not a mail named Cm Heuag-do taken pity on the 
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murdered boy and buried him in Toug+eul-jL The night the 
boy was murdered the usurper dreamed thaL the dead mother 
of his, victim came from the grave, and, standing beside bis 
couch, pronounced Lhe following malediction: "You have 
stolen the throne and killed my sou. Yotir's too aba 11 die.” 
it is said that when he awoke he found that the prophecy had 
already been fulfilled. Ht therefore dug up the bones of this 
prophetess of evil and scattered them upon the water of the 
river. 

Tradition says that the next sevcti magistrates who were 
appointed to the district where this foul murder was perpetrat¬ 
ed died on the very night of their arrival. The eighth made 
it his Erst duty to go to the grave of the murdered king and 
sacrifice before it Lind write an elegy upon him. From llial 
lime there was no more trouble. 

In spite of the wav id which Ring Se-jo obtained the throne 
he is not held ip ill repute among the people of Korea. The 
unpardonable crime which attended his usurpation of the 
throne augured ill for the reign, btit the truth is there have 
been ftw kings of the dynasty who have done so much for the 
advancement of the interests of the people as this some Se- 
jo* Tradition says that when a boy he was looked upon 
with wonder because of his skill with the bow, and he used to 
climb the mo an tains blindfold where others dared not follow 
with open eyes. One story tells how once, when hr went to 
China with the embassy, eight ekphmit' that >toai Wore the 
palace gate knelt as he appfonebei, thus foretelling his fu¬ 
ture greatness. He was a temperate man and hated luxury 
and effeminacy, He would not use gold upon his table and 
when his Uttle sun asked fora silver cup it iv.is refused him. 

He took up the policy of reform at the very point where 
his father. King Se-jong. had laid it down five years before. 
He established pleasant relations with the people of the Liu 
Kdu islands and of the wild northern tribes, by treating their 
envoys with special attention. Those who were obstinately 
unfriendly he crushed with a heavy hand. Among the latter 
was aii able chieftain, Yi man-su, who had formerly lived in 
Seoul and had married a Korean woman but later had fled 
back to the Ytt-iu tribes and raised the standard of revolt. 
The Korean generals were in sqm? trepidation ou this account 
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bul Gen. Sin Suk-ju marched against him and soon drove 
him back to Ins retreat. 

By giving rank to a man of the Keum-ju tribe in Man- 
chnria without the previous permission of the Emperor the 
king came iieir getting into actions trouble wi th his suzerain, 
but as it rvas a first offense it was oi'jrlookcd. The Emperor 
sent word however that a repetition of the offense would bring 
down upon the kiserious trouble. 

The power of the central government was but weakly 
felt along the northern border find so tlu king p:, d special 
attention to that portion of the country, foatiding prefectures 
all along the north-eastern border. It was doubtless because 
of this active policy that the YO-jin trib^ cau^ the following 
vear and swore .ilL-giance to Cho-^n. Am, .tig the reforms 
which were effected during the early part of this reign the 
following suffice to show th* ensrgy and wisdom of this king 
&c-jo. bruit trees were planted in the palace enclosure sv 
that th* people might not bi burdened with the duty of 
proi i'lnig the king s table with fruit. Mulberry trees were 
planted in all available places in the grounds of the different 
government offices, and eviti in the palace, where the queen 
engaged in weaving, together with the palace women. Dress 
reform ^^ iTiirrifd on to the extent ot ishorttnij]^ tile skirts 
of women's dresses so that they could be more easily dis- 
tingnished from men in the street. A school was founded for 
the Study of ills Chinese vertmcnlar. The criminal court was 
ordered to present His king each mouth with a written ac¬ 
count of its proceedings. The king saw iu person every of¬ 
ficial who came up to Seoul from the oouutrv on business, A 
hospital was founded for the dispensing of msdicine for in- 
digestion. 

These were but the beginning of his reforms. He punish¬ 
ed at one time ovei a hundred prefects who had been oppress¬ 
ing the people. The pfllac; iu closure was sown with grain 
When there was prospect of scarcity. In tills reign We find 
the first reference to the Cuk-cho Po-gam or the official annals 
of the dynasty. 1 he great bill which hangs in the center 
Ilf the city of Seoul today was cist in his reign and hung at 
fir,l outside fie South Gate. A medical government bureau 
was founded and medical works were published, The king 
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was actively i nterested in military matters ami called togeLher 
all tfce soldiers who could wield a how of lao pounds weight. 
This was with a view to the invasion of the territory of the 
tmubleiome wild tribes of the north, A census of the people 
was taken for the purpose of making army estimates, and dur¬ 
ing the whole reign the soldiers were practiced in sham fights 
both in the palace enclosure and outside the city walls* His 
attitude toward Buddhism was one of distinct hostility. Due 
of his earliest edicts wav that no monk should intend or pray 
at a funeral* He invented tile use oi the split bamboo as a 
sign between himself and the general upon the field. He kept 
half and the general kept the other half and if it was necessary 
to send a messenger he would hike the piece of wood, w hich, 
if it fitted the piece in the hands of the receiver of the mes¬ 
sage* showed that the messenger was properly accredited. He 
Seems to have been much concerned for the welfare of the 
people for we find chat hi the fourth year of his reign he caus¬ 
ed Uie publication of a book on weaving and had it extensive¬ 
ly distributed among the people, together with another uii 
iiiilitaiy imitlcr?i and another still on wt_meu*s manners. 

King Ss-ju was the first of the descendants ui" the great 
Tft-jo to observe carefully the precept laid down by the 
founder of the dynasty—namely, to take good care of the array" 
tills is evinced by the face thru at one tin- he distributed large 
quantities of medicine auioug the soldiers on the north tn bor¬ 
der and made generous gifts of land 10 the troops, thus foster¬ 
ing the military spirit among the people. As a result we sen 
them successful 011 every side. The tribe of Obymig-hap was 
destroyed, the tribes of Imiart-ju, 01 -jok-hoflp and Van ba 
a-gan came and swore allegiance. 

|ti his fifth yeaar lie codified the laws aud published 
them. He also extended his iuedic.il work nod published a 
book on veterinary surgery, and he published works on 
astronomy p geology, music, writing, the signs of the times, 
agriculture, live-stock, foreign relations and arithmetic, in 
other words this versatile man was actively interested in 
military, political, social* scieill ifi c stud artistic matters and 
Caused books to be written about Lhese subjects for the en¬ 
lightenment of the people. 

It is said thaE in 1465 lie caused the erection of a monas- 
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\cry in Seoul but he made the Buddha a standing one rather 
that! a sitting one, Evidently he heel little faith in the in¬ 
anity of the sleepy sitting Buddha, who with folded hands let 
the years slip by u oh ceded He wanted something more 
lifelike. So he set the Buddha on his legs. This image was 
aimed through the streets al periodic interrats accompanied 
by a crowd of musician* and monks A Japanese envoy was 
horrified at what he called sacrilege and foretold that it could 
not endure. He was right, not because the Buddha had 
gotten ora its feet but because the people of Korea had begun 
to cast off 'hr shackles of Buddhism arid* following in the 
wake of the court, were learning to take advantage of their 
emancipation. This making of a standing Buddha and the 
occasional festivals seem to have been more by way of sport 
than through any serious Intentions oil the king and ibis in 
itself accounts for the speedy downMl erf the custom. Ii* 
novelty* which was all it had to recommend it, soon wore off. 

in 1467 he ordered the two monks Sin Ml and Clink Hun 
to cut wooden blocks for a book to bs called th * TH-jang- 
gyDng- The love of exaggeration in Lhe Korean lempsra- 
tneni finds play in the statement that Ihis book contained 
not* pages, The historian evidently did not have his 
abacus &t hand, for he continues by saying that each of th“ 
fifty volumes contained 7,07s pages, while the above figure 
would require 167*778 pages to the volume. 

The last year of King Se-jo's reign* 1468* witnessed a 
serious disturbance in Ham-gyung Province. A m an named 
Yi St fl gathered atsoul him a strong body of soldiers and sent 
word to Seoul that it was simply wilh 3 view to defending 
his district from ths mentions of the northern barbarians. 
The provincial general went iti person to investigate, but he 
was murdered by the follower* of Yi SM who were aided by a 
courtesan who occupied the generals room with him and w ho 
at dead of night opened the window and gave ingress to the 
revolutionists. A messenger, Sfll Kyiing-siii was then sent 
10 Seoul to say that the general had been killed because he 
had been conspiring against the king. At the same time the 
king was asked to make Yi St-fl the general of the northeast. 
This man told the king that the three Prime Ministers were 
implicated in the plot against him*. The king was suspicious 
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but did not dare to let matters progress without investigation, 
He put the Prime Ministers m prison and nt the same time 
raised a large anuy to go and oppose the too ambitious Vi. 
Generals Yi Chun. Cliu Suit-mutt and H0 CliOng were put in 
charge. The last of these three was one of the great soldters 
01 Korea. Tradition says that he was of gigantic stature, 
that lie ate a bag of rice a day and -trank wine by the bucket¬ 
ful. A doughty man indeed, at least by the trencher. But 
his Feats on the hattldidd were commensurate with his gas- 
tionomic prowls for we are told tliat the sight of his face 
struck fenr into the stoutest enemy. 

This army found the enemy before Hnm-heuug whose 
governor they had killed- The royal forces soon had the 
enemy on the run and at last brought them to bay 011 M a ti¬ 
ll yang Mountain which projects into the sea and is impreg¬ 
nable from the land side. The royal forces took boat and 
stormed it from the sea while part of the force engaged the 
enemy iroui the landward side. The ht«d of i Si-# was 
taken and forwarded to Seoul. Ill this fight it is said that 
flen, H& Chung found his sword too small, so throwing it 
ahide he lore up by the toots a pint tree twelve inches ill 
girth < 1 1 and swept all before him with this- titanic weapon. 
Of course the king then set free the three Prime Ministers and 
confessed his mistake. 

The emperor called upon Korea to help in the castigation 
of the Kenm-jtt Lribe beyond the Ya-lu, so the king sent a 
large force cud accomplished it without the help of Chinese 
arm*!* Having destroyed the tribe the Korean general ent a 
broad space u 11 the sidr of a gieat pine and there inscribed 
the fact of the victory. The emperor was highly pleased and 
tmt handsome presents to the generals engaged. 

This same year the king resigned tu favor of bis son and 
retired 10 a separate palace 10 prosecute a line of study in 
which he was greatly interested, namely the art of estimating 
distances by the eye, a subject of importance to .dl military 
engineers and one in which Mapoletm K>H3]ortc is said to 
have been an adept. Bui before the end of the year lie 
died. 

His successor. Prince Ha-yang, is known by his posthu¬ 
mous title Ye-jong Yang-.lo Td-waug. He was so young at 
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the time that his mother dieted as regent- During the single 
year 1469 that thi* t ing reigned the Great Bell whs brought 
into the city and hmig at the central »pol called Chong-no or 
*'Bell Street." He also made the law that the palace gates 
should never be opened at night unless the one so order¬ 
ing showed the royal signet or token, called the 
This was a round piece of ivory half an inch thick and three 
inches in diameter with the word sttn-jm oa one side and the 
king’s private mark on the other. To it are appended straps 
of liitr skin and it is used when the king wishes to accredit 
a theu to ft CEiriaiti work, Tht nitre showing of this is 
accepted as the royal command. It is commonly called til^ 
the pro-tin fl The Sign to he Believed/' 

This reign saw the division of the city into north, east, 
south, west and central districts. Tt also saw the promulga¬ 
tion of the Kyuiig-gufc Tft-jOti or “The Great Laws for Gov¬ 
erning tns Country. The system had been inaugurated at 
the beginning of the dynasty but now for the first linn; it tva* 
difinitely adopted and written out in full for the guidance of 
the official classes. It dealt with the minute divisions of 
communities, each having an overseer. 

This same year 1469 the young king died and his mother 
calling the Ministers together, nominated to the throne Prince- 
Clrn san the cousin of the deceased king. As he was only 
thirteen years old the Queen Mother acted as regent during 
the first years of his reign. He posthumous title is Sfltng- 
jong ICsng-jBng Tn waug. 53 

Under the regency of the Qneeu Mother the first act was 
the abrogation of the law repairing the people to wear the 
&v~f>a or wooden identification tag, which King T hi-jong had 
promulgated. It had become a mere matter of form and was 
found quite useless for the purpose intended, na me ly a 
preventative against the evasion of th e taxes. 

This reign was marked by increased activity in the field 
of foreign relations. FirsL an envoy came from Quelpart with 
a gift of pearls. Another came from the town of Ku-ju Si so 
in the province of Kwan su (Japan) and still another. CliGng 
Sflog hong from the town of WOn-jling on the island*of 
Tsushima. Due embassy from the Liu Kiu Islands came 
with a gift of monkeys. The Japanese on the island of Sal- 
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ma sent an envoy who presented gifts of ted pepper, incense 
and white silk. He asked for Buddhist books but was re¬ 
fused, Envoys came also ftom the northern tribes swearing 
allegiance to Cho-san, 

In 1473 all the sorceresses, fortune-tellers and Buddhist 
monks were driven from Seoul and and forbidden to enter it 
again. In the following yeai an envoy arrived tram Japan 
saying "When Se- jo was king 1 painted hi* portrait ami car- 
riti it xa Japan* but at night a great light would stream from 
the picture's face. So I brought it back and have left it at 
Cht-p’o in Chill-la Province,' 1 The king immediately sent 
word to the governor to build an altar and burn the pic¬ 
ture thereon* a* it had been defiled bv biing carried to 
Japan/* 

Special attention was given by King Sdug-jong to th; 
matter of government examinations. He sent to the provin¬ 
ces and commanded the governors to hold prelim inary ex- 
nttimationn and to send the successful men up to Seoul to 
attend the grand examinations held uii t hr third da*, of the 
third moon and the ninth ui the ninth moon. Three men 
were to be sent up from each of the provinces except Kyung- 
5:111^ Chill-fr and Ch'ung-ch'Gng Provinces from which five 
cadi were allowed lo .. s ome. This shows that then a* today 
She larg^-it pift of til * population of Kgr.ei was in the 
south. 

A11 important change was effected iii the matter of trim ’ 
fnal procedure* The king comma aided that all man of schol¬ 
arly rank who offended against the laws should be arraigned 
not before the- common tribunal of Justice but before the 
college of scholars Thus another bandar was built up be¬ 
tween the coeuluoei people and the nobility, King SOng-jong 
was a3^0 a patron of letters, for besides publishing ei work 
calte.l Che-watig Myllng-gart ur "The King's clear Mirror*' 
and the G-ye-stn or "Five Rules of Conduct/' H_- al* 1 built 
a lilimry and collected in it all the different hooks that could 
hi1 foitml He was the determined fo? of Buddhism and, hav¬ 

ing driven out the monks, he now proceeded against the Bud- 
dhm convents in Seoul. He broke them up and made them 
remove to the country. There were twenty-three of these 
convents in Seoul at the time- 
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The Que-n Mother retired from the regency m r 477 and 
the king, assuming hi$ full authority, continued the work of 
demolishing Buddhistic in flue noe_ He &et||ie#tered a monastery 
at Yong-sati atid made a .school of il, after throwing out the 
image of Buddha.^ 4 He seems to have been also a moral re¬ 
former* for he made a taw agaiiud daucing girls ^jud com¬ 
manded lhai boys be taught to dance and to take the place of 
those unfortunate wonitrn. It had been the custom on the 
king's birita-day to have prayers offered in Buddhist temple* 
for the safety and peace of the kingdom, but now this v.os 
abrogated, for the king said. "What dots Buddha know? It 
is a worthless custom enl must be stopped." More thaw this, 
he compelled the monks in the country to refund to a mail 
large sums of money which had been paid for prayers which 
were intended to ward off harm from the man s son. The 
bey died and the father sued the monks for breach of contract, 
and the king upheld the claim. 

In 1478 the queen died and it concubine named Vein 
w^is raised to the position of royal consort. This was des¬ 
tined to bring dire disaster to the realm. She was a woman 
of jealous disposition and violent temper and her hatred of 
the other concubines led her into trouble. Op opt: ocd&ion 
her passions overcame her and in an angry alteration with 
the king ahe scratched his face severely. The king desired 
to treat her offense leniently but he was overruled by the of¬ 
ficials and the woman was driven from the paiaee. She had 
one sou who is commonly known by his posthumous title 
Prince Yttn-san. When the disgraced woman was dying she 
charged this sou to avenge her disgrace, when he should come 
to the throne; for he was the heir apparent. ^5 

The reign saw many rtfonus of a social character. It 
was decreed that grave plots must not be allowed to interfere 
w ith the making of fields. This indicates that during the 
yearn of prosperity the population had been rapidly in creasing 
and that it was louiul iiitce&tary to increast: list area of arable 
land in like projicutiou. The people were reaping the reward 
of many years of peace and good government. Nothing 
could show more plainly the relation between King Sling-joug 
anti the people than the custom he inaugurated of helping 
those to marry w + bo were too poor to do so. 
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The only hook* lie enured lobe pit btbh<*d were four- 
on marriage. funerals. aiit-*tor worship and ,K On Reach* 
lug Mimhood." He seems to have been an ardent Con- 
fuebuist for among: other things he ordered that widows 
si si in Id nut be allowed to rev marry* This striking feature 
of Korean life dates from the days of this king. Before 
this til ere Is ad been a certain a mem nit of rent iinent against 
the practice hot it had bien common even among ladies 
of the higher classy up to this time. His refusal to give 
books to the Japanese envoys would also h-sid ns to believe 
that he was an active Con fuel in Ut> 

AH there yearh we hear of no dealings with China, oti the 
part of Cho-sun, but at this paint we are told that The wild 
tribe of Vn-jin uas bartassmg the people of northern China 
and the Emperor svnt a message to Korea cal ting upon her to 
combine with China in an attack upun thi^ obnoxious tribe. 
The military policy of hi* predecessors now stood the King in 
good stead* for he was able to put a string army in the held 
immediately and the tribe of YiTjin was speedily chastised k 
The Emperor tvtti highly pleased and sent the King a present 
of silk T gold thread and cotton cloth. 

In the latter years of his reign thr King had the Kuk>clio 
Pn-^atn written up lo date, and he successfully withstood an 
invasion of the wild tribes of the north* One of hi* la*a riels 
was to order that alt impurity and obscenity should be dropjwrd 
from the songs and poems. 

In 14S.H i\xz King built two- forts on the Vndu near the 
town of Kung-gvt because of thmleucd outbreaks of tribes 
living an the further side. lit 14S4 lie built the CVaiig* 
gyGng Palace enwl of what is now known as the 1 Old Palace. ■ 
111 this same year the gr-at historical work called the Tong- 
gufc T T otig-gam or "Complete Mirror of the Eastern King* 
dfrtu," probably the most celebrated of Korean historic^ was 
published. It brought the amwl* of the p* ninsuki down i > 
the beginning nf the pre^-rul dynasty. It* author wav 5 n Sa¬ 
ga. better known by his pseudonym Su Ko-gvm. Hu was j 
thorough master of Korean history- 

A little gSttupse of this King's disposition h given in a 
memorial addressed tu him in 14SG when, after a certain royal 
tomb had been struck by lightning he. m terror, asktid hit 
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officials to mention his faults that he might mend them and so 
ward off Use judgment of Heaveu* One official brought four 
charges against him. ft) Love of money; (3) The selling 
of office; (.1) Cruel beating of criminals; 14) UuwiiUng- 
ness to be reproved. Two years kicr he ordered a re m easure¬ 
ment of the fields in Ham-gydng Province &s he believed there 
ivas much taxable property there that was yielding no revenue. 

The year 1489 was marked by a terrible sccmfge of cholera 
and one of the officials advised that the King pray to Buddha 
to stop it. The King promptly banished him. This man 
apparently thought that because the King s mother was mi 
ardent Buddhist this advice would not meet with punishment. 
But in this case even filial duty did not stand in the way of 
stern opposition to Buddhism, Soon 1 still more striking ex¬ 
ample was given. The Queen Mother had a Buddha made 
uud placed in a monastery outside the East Gate, called 
Ch^ug-ok-wtm, A man mimed Yi PyTsk, passing by, asked 
what they were doing with the image and when he learned 
that the Queen Mother had ordered it set up he struck it and 
broke it in pieces. He finished the good work by burning the 
fragments. It can be imagined how angry the Queen Mother 
was and how >he urged the King to destroy the contumacious 
subject, but in reply the King said **Instead of death he de¬ 
serves a gilt", and there the matter dropped. 5 * 

In 14Q0 one Kwuii Chu memorialized the throne declaring 
that the musical instruments in use were those made by the 
corrupt Sin-don mid that they were destructive uf good man¬ 
ners, At his advice the instruments were destroyed and others 
Were made, The style of music also was changed and it be¬ 
came purer and more serious. At this time the instrument of 
war called the so-/u\ a kind of catapult, was invented. 

The yesirs 149) and i-p;a were occupied in border wars in 
Ham gyutig province, Gcu. Hit Chung at last succeeding in 
clvarhig the northern borders of the enemy. The King died 
in 1494. 
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former £ing killed .. , aptirthijj 'pruclivitiev .. .noble women di--- 
foun ureti.... carnival of crinsc . .pSoL sitfainsl Llit: .-*privoim 

opcnfd _ Kiii^ Hj^imhcd . H ^ royal pf^biiEation. , sod parting 

r . .whilst?? corrected. df Japanese residents id the £nufh 

. „. 'diplomatic relation* with Japan severed reform* .ma&ty 
ftir imiv made from RudrlhUt ima^E. .lilecititre . .. miF-tilhc in 
a Chinese hlMWry puritan vlmpUcity . cob? nf clothes mill, 
tnry n Lti vi Ly Japanese pirates CAf^tnd. the finit compos* . . 

cable. . r .a Korean-Chi 11 **e dictionary _an extreme Canfucnixubl 

a daii^eroJiig regency -. evil Qiifi$er* . .good men tnttrdered 

_ Japanese return lo the *tmLherci pnrt» _ .omen* . n Buddhist 

tt eon&fi-nptinii,, invasion* noilh and amlth .. ,£Ltfttut vic¬ 
tory over the Japanese . rebel lion . 

It was in 1494 that Kortiti had the misfortune U* conii 
under the baneful rule of Prince Vlbi-saif- As we have seen, 
he was the s^ii of the discarded Queen. He inherited her evil 
disposition and he had sworn to her that he would avenge the 
stigma that had been cast upon her name. He was twenty 
venrs old when the load of empire was placed upon his liti- 
Yfortby shoulders. 

Xo sooner had his nece$si«m been ratified by the Hnperor 
than Lbt Prime Minister resigned hv* position and hastened 
away to his country borne- When asked his reason for such 
precipitation tie ripihd, h *Lo>k at the pup*! of his eye: with 
such a King it is difficult to keep the bead Oil the shoulders, 
80 3 have come to the country." Many tales are told il¬ 
lustrative of his character. Some tirre before the last King s 
death, while he was walkings in the palace grounds with his 
son, a tame deer had come and rubbed its nose on his arm. 
The youth in wanton cruelty had brutally kicked the aminal 
and was sharply reprimanded for t! by hi" father. Now that 
he had become King he seui; for the harmless beast and drove 
a spear through it with his own IraorL Beholding this viii* 
dictiv,e act, and rightly gauging the evil mind that by behind 
it, a high official, Fak Ytiug, immediately left the court and 
retired to the country. The ncxl act of this King was to be¬ 
head his old tutor,, Chu Chi-sti, whom he hud learned to hate 
when a bav, because the faithful instructor had tried to curb 
his wild excesses. 

The year 1496 began with a demand for more revenue 
from Chttrla Province, and 3 consequent remcasurement of 
the bud under cultivation. It is said that his mother, dying. 
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Und lefts napkin* dyed with Tier blood. 4tttd had said,. ^Whes 
my son lbecomes Kiug. give this to him and tell him cot to 
forget lib vow to avenge my death* 11 In pursuance of this 
injunction trie young King now gathered together all the men 
in any way connected with the banishment and death of hb 
mother, all those who recorded the facts, all the messengers 
who carried the hateful Commands, In all there were several 
hundred people. These he decapitated and dismembered, 

Ht silso dug up she bodies of those who had been implicated 
but had died in the interval, broke their bones in pieces and 
flung them into she river or ground them to powder and 
scattered them to the winds. The King wanted to have his 
muL tier's picture hung in the ancestral temple and wlicu he 
pro|tosed tt all the officials assented to it but three, who said. 
“She was a criminal and died a felon's death ; her picture otu- 
nut hang in fh^ iiiicotral hall. ' The King in a rage ordered 
their instant execution. Their families like Wise perished and 
their houses were razed to the ground. 

We have seen that Kim Choug-jikp the Prime Minister, 
hud fled to the country* Mis enemies now accused hint to the 
King asserting that he had ^id that, as King Se\jo bod killed 
King Taii-juiigp how could the non of the former become King. 
This story was believed and Kiui and many of his friends 
were seized and beheaded. This was the signal for an exodus 
of the better class of the people From the city. The schools 
were till closed and a deadly silence reigned lor the ntosl part. 
Kn one knew wlio was to bz taken next. A* the years pass- 
ed the reign of terror did not abate. Debaneher y, oppression 
and theft were the daily practices of the court and the people 
were ground to the very lowest point. So m uch so, in fact, 
that in 1504 the people printed placards hi the native character 
declining the baseness of the King, and posted them through¬ 
out the city. * ‘These must be the friends of the people whom 
I have banished’* said the King, So he brought them back 
from exile and beheaded* poisoned or beat them all tu death. 
The people of the eight provinces besought the King to do 
away with the native script which had brought such disaster. 57 

Two concubines of the decked King were still living 
and when they were accused to the King of hai mg brought 
about his mother's death, he sent for them and killed them 
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on (he spot. l or this he was? blamed by lilt widow of the 
dead King . so the wretch went into her apartments, ran at 
litr and hutted her with hi* head, knocking her to the ground. 
She *awl they tnighi kill her if they wished ; she did not care. 
Having stolen the beautiful wife of Whang Yuii-hdn the King 
could not induce her to smile upon him. So he soul, "It is 
because her husband is still living." He therefore sent and 
had ihe tium kilted 

The King placer} dan ring girts in all the .ifw? prefectures 
of the conntry and reserved three hundred of the hiirest for 
the palace For these he built sum] it nous pavilions and i 
hospital for their treatment when ill. A special office tfifcS 
erected for the care of the dugs, fnlrous. nets and other in¬ 
struments of (he chase. The royal slabl ts were in Cbong- 
dring where the Hinted States Legation note st-itnls. Agents 
were sent into all the provinces to hunt for fair women end 
swift horses* Others were sent to wring frcni the people spe¬ 
cial taxes. The King thought the officials were blaming him 
behind his hack, so In' gave each or them a wooden tag on 
Which was written, The mouth is the avenue to misery. The 
tongue is a sivurd ivhich may pierce she body. Watch the 
mouth a urt guard writ the tongue; so shall thud dwell in safety. 
He changed the Co nfucinn temple into u play-house, drove 
otit all the students from the dormitories and put diviiieis and 
sort cresses lit their places. When bis grandmother died he 
did not assume mounting, but as two of tile officials dared to 
do no tie killed them He wiped out the three districts of 
Ko yang, l'n-ju and Yang-ju to make .1 him ting ground .and 
Jotbadc anyone to settle there. Those who disobeyed were 
killed This hunting p^irk was then stocked with all manner 
of wild beasts He stole tht- people's 1 louts to use in sport on 
the palace ponds and restricted the people to the use of a 
single ferry-boat on the river. This lessened the traffic to 
such an extent that the people of &-011I suffered severely and 
many inn-keepers urn mined. An aged eunuch remonstrat¬ 
ed. bill the King catiglit Up a bow and shot him through. 
He taxed the people of ths souths, boll of cotton a head, and 
they paid it on tv by taking the cotton mil of 1 licit clothes and 
weaving it. He invited the wives of the courtiers to a le.i^t 
and had each of them wear upon the lm;Lst the tin me of her 
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husband. Of these he dishonored whom he would and gave 
the husbands official position. His nude's wife wis enticed 
lulo his net, in consequence of which she commit led suicide. 

Such me a few of the acts of this depraved monarch. 
We need not multiply details of his execrable career, [t was 
one long carnival of murder, lust and oppression. The peo¬ 
ple were simply the instrument by which the spendthrift 
King could fill his coffers. 

IE wa-i in the twelfth year of lus reign, 1506, that the 
people were brought to the limit of their patience. Three 
men. Song Iktii ehi, Pak Wflu png and Vu Sun-joug, cem- 
f erred together and agreed lhat unless there was u change 
the destruction of the kingdom was inevitable. They de¬ 
termined la drive the corrupt King from the throne and put 
in his place Prince Chitting* the second son of King Song' 
joug. One dark night they met at the Htm-yiiu-wfla, near 
the East Gate, with a number of others who had been let into 
the dangerous secret- Not a light was Nj bt seen, and they 
prepared to aet + With a small band of picked soldiers whom 
they knew 10 be faithful they formed a line in front of the 
palace. The two Prime Ministers came out and joined them 
and soon a crowd of people gathered. Powerful men with 
iron h ara soon forced an entrance and six of the King 1 * 
favorites were seized and beheaded. As a next move ihc pris¬ 
ons were all opened and crowds of innocent people were 
liberated. They thirsted for revenge and, finding weapons 
03 best they cots Id, joined the revolutionists. It soon appeared 
that there was to 1^ no resistance for even the King 1 * friends 
were aghast at his enormities. The revolutionists proceeded 
to the Kyong-bok Palace where the King's step mother lived, 
the one whom he bad treated so brutally, and said to her, 
**The King is a wild debauchee- The people are scattered. 
The ancestral temple has been desecrated. The people desire 
to make your son King/ 1 ^>he modestly replied, k *How can 
my son become King ? The King's sou is old enough to 
assume the crown. 1 ' At this there was a general cry of dis¬ 
sent and all demanded that she comply and let her son become 
King. At last she consented and the youth was brought out. 
The assembled multitude bowed before hint and wore fealty 
to him. They then crowned him and brought him to the 
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palace, The deposed King was banbhed with his sou to 
Kyo-dong Island, The honorary posthumous title was never 
conferred upon him but ht is known os YUa-san-jo, or J TAjrd 
of vijn-san, 1 * 

Throughout the country there was universal holiday. 
The first proclamation of this new Ring who is known by his 
poM humous title Cfiuiig-joDg Kong-etti Tfl-wang, gave the 
keynote of his r=ign. "The moat important thing in arty coun¬ 
try is the common people* If the people prosper the country 
prospers, if they suffer the country suffers. The late King 
was cruel and lawless, and so by th-= people's will 1 have be¬ 
come King. I have ordered the discontinuance of the evil 
customs that have prevailed and 1 shall do all ill any power 
for the people, Let everyone rejoice." 1 

Ktit a sad event marred the happiness of the new Ring, 
His queen's father bad been on intimate terms with the 
deposed King and had lv-su killed upon the day of his banish¬ 
ment, The officials therefore insisted that the Queen be put 
away and that another hi s^bict&d. She was imtuceat of iuv 
crime, stud the King said* ""She is the wife of niy youth and 1 
con not put her away/" Km they insisted until finally he was 
forced to comply and he tearfully parted from her. 

One of his first acts was to do away with the "Hog and 
Palcon Bureau which had in charge the im-piemen t* of the 
cluts:: Hv abolished the ""Woman Bureau' 1 which looked 

utter the procuring tif c.nicubines for the King. He gave 
back to their owners many houses that they had been despoil- 
ed of He revived the taw by which a written report of the 
proceedings ol the criminal court should be submitted to him 
every ten days, 

Years before this in the days of King Sn-jon g Japanese 
had been permitted to settle in the three harbors, namely 
Ch'e-p*u Ymn-p'o and Pu-san-p'o. They were now having 
a dtificul t time. The prelects were oppressing them sadly n 
forcing them to work without wages and stealing their fish 
or game. This they could not endures so two of their mini* 
her, K O'jo-mti and Ko-su-jang passed over to the island* of 
Tsushima and raised an expedition against the oppressive pre¬ 
fect*. Txvo hundred bom loads of them crossed the straits 
and fell upon Pusan, killed its prefect, attacked Cb « Harbor 
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li nd took its prefect alive. They carried lire and sword into 
all that region. They ravaged ths prefectures of Ung-ch'tlit 
and Tong-lift. The King sent a strong force by land and sea 
who cut off the retreat of the invaders and thou attacked them. 
Three thousand weresoou pul tors de eambut and many hun¬ 
dreds were chased iuto the sea where they were drowned. 
From this time, (5l3 t until 1572 diplomatic relations with 
Japan were practically suspended, though an occasional envoy 
coin*. A small number of Japanese boats were however al¬ 
lowed to come to Lke three harbors for the purpose of trade. 
Access to the court was strictly denied them. 

King Chung-jo Jig was as active in matters of reform us 
had b;:n his Father or grandfather, He put an end to the 
cruel custom of houghing robbers. He limited the number 
of blows tint could hi administered lu the oro.i—examination 
ui criiBin.ils. i; ■ published 2940 volumes of the £tam-gatig- 
hAug-sit and circulated them among the people is wsU as an¬ 
other work On filial piety. He mads; a foundling asylum, or 
fit least ma le provision far the support of abandoned children. 
The custom of punishing by striking the legs with short, 
thick chibs was done sway, for this process was almost sure 
to shatter the bone. 

In the seventh year of his reigu, i^sj, he turned hi-. . 
tention hi the army and aout out an edict that arms should 
all he put in good order and should be ready for use at an in¬ 
stant's, warning. \Ve are not told whether this was because 
of any expedition that he was come nip luting o T any hostile 
invasion that he feared. Whichever it was it w as tin realized, 
for the army under his rule engaged in no offensive or defensive 
warfare, Jt was probably with a view simply of carrying out 
the policy so wisely begun by his ancestors of keeping the 
army in good order. He sent down to the town of Kydng-ju 
■il the province of KyBng-sang, which had once been the site 
of the capital of Sil-la, and brought up a great tapper Buddha 
:nid broke it up In order to Use the metal in making new 
antis for the soldiers. It was the common belief that if any¬ 
one prayed to this image barrenness might be cured. The 
people cried out against its being broken up T but the King 
said "Do not Tear. 1 will take the blame." Nothing could 
show us more clearly the position that Buddhism held at *F|i< 
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time It had readied its low water mark iu Korea, and 
while it can scarcely be said to have strengthened its position 
up to the present time, it is very doubtful whether au emer¬ 
gency could arise so great as to induce a King of Korea in 
these days to break tip ati image of Buddha* 

The reign of this king was marked by severe disturbances 
at different tinier In his thirteenth year, ifjiS, there were 
severe earthquake shocks extending over a period of four 
days and causing much loss of life and property, 

During his reign literature was on the increase. He 
ordered the publication of various books and established a 
headquarters for boohs rat rfeotib a sort of central depot or 
depository. The only relations that he had with outside 
cQimiries was the reception of a Japanese envoy who brought 
o gift of mirrors. They were considered very valuable. 

In 151S a historical work came from China in which it 
Whs assorted that king T'ft-jo was uot the sou of Whang-j° 
but of Vi Irn-in, a traitor, and that he had founded the new 
kingdom as a result of treachery. The king sent an envoy 
Immediately to the court of China asking that the mistake be 
corrected, The Emperor replied that it would be done in the 
next edition* 

The king's teacher, Clio Kwung-jo, called 11 The Con¬ 
fucius of Korea/' told hm muster that Buddhism and sorcery 
were alike useli_-ss and urged him to do away with the head¬ 
quarters of the diviners and sorcerers, It was done and the 
teacher was given the title of il Guardiran of Public Morals.'' 
We are told that this reign was the golden age of Korean 
morals. The people revolting- from the excesses of the 
deposed king took on u puritan simplicity. Men and women 
walked on opposite sides of the street. If any article was 
dropped in the road no one would touch it, but would leave 
it for the owner to recover. No one hod to tuck his doors rat 
night. When the wild YraTn of I he north ravaged the border 
rand otic advised that a force be sent disguised os laborers to 
chastise them, the king decided that ii was beneath hi> 
dignity to have recourse to trickery, and w sent the troops 
openly. The important decennial examination called the 
H ylhi-yflng-gwfL was now established. 

At this time white clothes were uot largely worn. Thai 
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custom did not come in till about cSoc a Blut, red and black 
predominated. Tbc king now established the custom of 
wearing very light; blue at the time of ancestral worship. 

This reign some notable advances along certain lines* 
Rows were made which were shot by putting the feet against 
the bow and drawing the string with both hands*. They 
tvtre to Ikt used by women in defending walls while the men 
might be away. A small powerful bow was made w hich shot 
metal arrows called 11 needle arrow's/* They carried four 
times as fax as the ordinary bow, and an arrow Irom Otic of 
them would penetrate three men, A kind of bomb was also 
invented. It was probably projected from a catapult of some 
kind. A spring trap was made whose arrow weighed a 
a hundred and twenty pounds. 

Itl i^xi a Japanese So l-j6n Sent an envoy named Song- 
gong Fu-su-ehc** with a curious gift of three sioues that re¬ 
sembled in t rrors. The k in g, ho we vt r, d*^C L i ued t o accept th eui. 
The following year a Japanese named Teung WAn-juug went 
Co the Chinese district of Yung-p'a and ravagcd g and on his 
way home landed with his booty on the coast of Whang-h»l 
Province in Korea. He was there captured by a Korean and 
his whole company were sent to China much i® the delight 
of the Emperor, 

In 1534 P'yung-yang was decimated by the cholera. It 
is said that there were 7700 deaths. The following year the 
envoy to Nanking. Yi Sun. brought back with him ihe firsL 
compass ever seen iu Korea. In s 53^ a royal concubine 
desired to have her sou become king instead of the Crown 
Prince. In order lo accomplish the destruction of the latter 
she took a dead rat, wrote his name on its behy and put it 
under the Prince 1 5 room. This is a common way of attempt¬ 
ing to do an enemy to death by witchery. She was discovered 
in the act and she and her son were pin to death. Some 
three years later a great mock naval buttle was fought on the 
river and the king went out and witnessed it 

The year 1536 beheld an important event in the bringing 
of the official history of the dynasty up to jatc. In the next 
year an important law was made, the one which commanded 
that the people of Lhe upper das* should be distinguished from 
She lower class by a difference in the clothes. Heretofore 
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the style bad been the same for both classes, but from thid 
time on the lower class was not allowed to wear the long 
flowing sleeves which until recent years have distinguished 
the Korean gentleman. 

in 1541 Chu Se-bmig 3 noted scholar of Kyiliig-samg 
Province founded a school at P'ung-geui iu honor of a noted 
sage An Yu who bad lived there during the Koryu dynasty 
In digging the foundations he had found a bar of copper of 
three hundred pounds weight With the profits of the sale he 
bought books for the school library. 

The last recorded act of this monarch casts into the shade 
all bis oilier work and tells us more by implication about the 
condition of the people than any other words could do. That 
act was the making of the Ok-pytin or Korean-Chinese dic¬ 
tionary, arranged in the order of the Chinese radicals. This 
important publication shows first a great advance all along 
the line of literature. The demand for such a work argues 
a constant pressure along literary lines that finally made 
it an absolute necessity* In the second place it showed that 
the native character, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
had taken a firm hold upon the people and had begun to 
bring forth substantial fruit. A standard for transliterating 
Chinese characters was demanded and the demand could have 
sprung from nothing less than a large and constant Use of 
the native character. The publication of this work marks *111 
era in the literary life of the peninsula. Tt fixed the native 
character firmly upon the people and made it a factor that 
can ueillier be ignored nor evaded. The Chinese character 
is still a favorite hi Korea but it will, go out before the native 
phonetic character as surely as the Latin tongue went out 
from England before the English. 

It was in 1544 that King Chung joug closed his long 
and eventful career. Forty years upon the throne had seen 
the country lifted out of the mire into which it had been 
trodden by hU predecessor, and brought to the highest point 
o£ morals, of literature: and of general culture that tt has ever 
reached. He was succeeded by his son Ybbu who b known by 
his post hum us title In-jong Yfingjung Tl-watig. 

The career of this monarch affords another illustration of 
what Confucia nism in its exlretntr moods can do. When his 
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father died he fasted six days and became so weak that he 
could hardly stand even with the aid of a staff. He con¬ 
tinued k> refuse sufficient food aud mourned continually (or 
his father. He would sit on the bare ground all night long 
even in winter h asking Heaven to kill hisn or else give him 
kick his lather- He refused medicine saying that his Trouble 
>ya_s one that drugs could not reach. Seeing that his end was 
approaching be asked that his hull brother Prince Kymj-wfln 
be made king after him. When be died the whole lar.d re¬ 
sounded with waiting. It is said that hi a single day the 
news travelled by the sound of wailing caught up from 
village to village, even to the limits of the kingdom. The 
new king is called MyflUf -joug Kong-tmu Tft-wang. 

This king at his accession was a lad twelve year* olo 
and consequently the regency devolved upon his mother, 
^hb was mo$t unfortunate for she was a wholly unscrupulous 
woman aud ert the king was old enough to assume the duties 
of his high office inflicted serious injuries Upon the state. 
She had a brother, Yttu Wfiu-hyrmg, who was her equal in 
daring aud intrigue. Vun Tin the uncle of the deceased king 
In-joug was bolding office at this time. He was a faithful 
and honest man. Tiding the brother of the hte king's mother 
he formed a natural asr wall s*s moral antithesis to the brother 
of the new king s mother. Yun WAu-hylhig had a younger 
brother Ynn WGn-na who was his equal in chicanery. They 
could not but be enemies and so the elder banished the 
younger to Hh-uam in the south. 

From tht time when King Chtnig-jang died the two rival 
leaders Ynn Wfin-hydtig and Ytin Ini, the trickster aud the 
statesman, had been wooing fortune (or the premiership. 
The people called Yun Ira the "Big Yim" and Yun Wmv 
hyifng ihe '-Utile Yuu/ r The people are not seldom The 
best judges of their rulers. During the short reign of King 
In-jong the friends of Yun Ini had bien in power and they 
had sedulously kept all evil minded men. including Yun 
WHu-by^iig. out of office. For this reason It was that when 
the latter came into power he found himself at the head of a 
crowd of malcontents who thirsted hrst for i he sweets of 
office aud secondly for the sweets of revenge. Before King 
la jcrng died "Little Yun 11 had poisoned the miud of the to- 
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coming king’s mother against "Big run” by asserting that 
be and his friends were conspiring to prevent the access ion 
of her son. The Queen Mother, as soon as she came to the 
regency sent word to “Little Von" to put "Hi? Von au'l 
his associates to death. He called the Chief of Holies 
and gave orders to that effect but that careful individual said 
that the men he was ordered to kill were honest men and that 
he would have nothing to do with it. “Little Yun“ then 
sought audience with the boy king and urged the matter, the 
Queen Mother adding her voice to his arguments. The 
courtiers mid that it was mere heresay and so long as the 
new king had ascended the Ihrone without any attempt at 
sedition the matter ought to be dropped ; whereupon the 
Queen Mother flew into a passion and screamed, “Do you 
want my son to sit here and be murdered ? I will have those 
men killed like snakes in the fire." She then ordered the 
courtiers to retire, and the bowl of poison was sent to “Big 
Yuti" and hb friends, A relative of the king, whom the 
Regent believed they intended to moke king instead of her 
son, fled to Sd-gwang Monastery and hid in a cave behind it, 
but he was tracked down ood sewed. 1 hey brought him to 
Seoul and killed him by storing his body at! over with red 
hot irons, “Little Yuo" was now 1 the royal favorite, or at 
least the Regent** fa vorilc, and the nun who had opposed 
the appointment of himself and lib friends t<-> official position 
were banished right and left or else killed. 

We will remember that the Japanese settlers bad been 
driven From the three southern ports during the reign of 
King Chnng-jnng An envoy now came saying that the Jap 
anesc settlers were nut to blame for Hi.it uprising but that it 
was done by a bond of ruffians from the island*, and they 
asked to be allowed to resume the old friendly relations. 
Consent was givett but on condition that twice a year tribute 
Should be brought to Tusan front Tsushima. The Japanese 
who headed this embassy was called Sol Jdn-sa, This oc¬ 
curred in the year >54$- The saute year -Saw the famous 
books Kang-mok v’httii-p’yung and Sok-kang-mok, dealing 
with Chinese history, and the military works Pal niyO. g 
Kang-eul, and Mu-gvflng CtCong-yo copied in Korea and dis¬ 
seminated throughout the country. These are among the 
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beat known works iu Korea today. The common people 
execrated the favorite Yun \Y 3 n-ky(hig and chafed under 
the regency of the Queen Mother. They went so far as to 
put otJt posters stating that "We are ruled by a woman, and 
her creatures are fattening off the revenues of the land. It 
means the destruction of the kingdom." So far from learn¬ 
ing a lesson from this, the Regent said, "It is because we did 
not make thorough work with the followers of'Big Yun' 
She therefore seized eud killed above seventy more of them, 
all good and honest meti. 

It is generally believed that the hardships endured by 
the people during this reign, because of famines, pestilences 
and other calamities, were a forerunner of the terrible 
cataclysm that swept over the land during the following 
reign, in the great Japanese invasion. These calamities had 
begun io the very first year of the reign when a pestilence 
swept the province of Ham-gytliig, The sunt year an 
enormous mass of rock became detached from the side of Sain- 
g&h mountain back of Seoul and fell w ith such a tremendous 
crash that it was heard and felt in all the adjourning prefec¬ 
tures. This was followed by disastrous floods in various parts 
of the country whereby thousands of people perished and vast 
amounts of property were destroyed. In the city of P'ynng- 
yaug aluiie 720 houses fell and im lives were lost. 

It was in 1550 that and astronomical instilment was 
made, called the Siin-gi-ok-hyung or "Heaven Measure," 
We are not told the exact nature of the instrument, but it 
implies a considerable degree of intellectual activity and an 
inclination toward scientific pursuits that is rare iu Korea, 

The Queen Mother, as seems to have been common with 
women of high degree iu Korea, became a confirmed Buddhist. 
This tendency became so strong that in 1552 she had a law 
made requiring government sanction for a man to enter the 
priesthood, and special examinations were also required. A 
monk named Po IT. an unscrupulous but capable man. exer¬ 
cised immense influence at the palace. The courtiers besought 
the king to drive him away but as yet the Regent wastoostrong. 

The following year the custom of filliug the ranks of the 
army by conscription was inaugurated. All men over fifteen 
years of age were supposedly give two or three years' service. 
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But it was not a success, The military spirit has never been 
really strong in Kort-a since the downfall of ancient Ko-kuTTU. 
The profession of arras lias always been looked down upon qs 
an inferior calling and so long :is a living could be gained 
somt other way tht army lias been shunned. The law of o>11* 
script ion was soon modified so that the payment of a modest 
snnip three hundred and fifty cash a year, bought exemption 
from service- Later the sum was raised to io t ooo cash and 
even to 20*000 in some &scs ? bnt this included a large* 1 squeeze" 
011 the part of the ofrici.ils. 

The Queen Mother's power came U* an end 111 1554 when 
the king reached his twenty-first year. From that point 
matters began to oicud. The ex-Regent and her minions 
lost a large part of their power, but other difficulties came up 
which took tht place of those which were thus o vercome - 
The wild tribe of Kobgan-hut crossed the northern border 
and harried the border towns. When sixty of them Itad been 
caught and beheaded the remainder retired, A Japanese 
marauding band* returning front the coast of China Laden 
With booty, Landed on the Korean coast and were there cap¬ 
tured and sent to Hanking. The next year seventy boatloads 
of Japanese Landed on the Chul-ls coast and killed several 
pret’eets but the governor called about him 1 band of soldiers 
and routed the invaders. A hundred and twenty Japanese 
were killed and all their arms were captured. 

One of the most signal victories the Koreans ever scored 
over the pirates occurred in 1556* A thousand or more of 
these unwelcome neighbors landed at Tab yang in Chit 14 a 
Province and besieged the town* Government troops were 
sent against them but were driven hack with great loss. The 
O-rau. Ma-do and Ka-ri harbor forth were besieged and taken 
and the towns of Chang-he ling and Kaug-jiu were swept by 
the r«norsde>i foe. Kim Pin the admiral os Ghiit-ki Prw- 
iuce F and the prefect of Kwangju were both badly defeated 
in thtir attempts to check this hostile advance. 

Ys Yun-gyung* the prefect of Chun-ju raised a force of 
sew men and marched toward the seat of War, An ex¬ 
perienced general warned him that he could do nothing but 
He replied ,H Thew let my head pay the price/ 1 Be gave a 
written promise that if any of hh men deserted he would for- 
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felt his life, ?.o great was his confidence in the quality of his 
soldiers, Pushing rapidly forward he first encountered the 
Japanese 'A Tlyang-gyo where he threw up breastworks. He 
was to have been reinforced by his brother but the latter 
warning him that it was a hopeless case and urging him to 
retreat. He replied bv decapitating Lhe messenger and attack 
ing the enemy single-handed. Ho warned hh men that the 
first one to retreat would lose his head. 

The lender of tlie Japanese rode a powerful white horse 
and bore ui bis baud a yellow flag, and he kepi beating his 
sword against the flagstaff with terrible clamor. Gen. Vi 
began the attack not by shooting at the Japanese themselves 
but by shooting fire arrows into their camp and among their 
baggage. When this was seen to be well ablate he ordered a 
charge and singling out the conspicuous Japanese leader soon 
laid him low wish one of the famous 1 'needle arrows." The 
enemy was soon in full retreat but their progress was stopped 
by a high ledge of rocks arid there they were brought to 
bay. It b said that i£oo Japanese perished at this point. 
This is but another sample of what Korean soldiery can do 
when properly led- The brilliant young leader was made 
governor of the province. The Japanese who escaped made 
their way across the straits into the island of Quelpart. 
where they demanded arms of the prefect Jut they had cast away 
theirs in their precipitate flight. Instead of complying the 
presect attacked them, brandishing an luonnous battle-club. 
The victory was complete and the plain was strewed with the 
dead bodies of the foe. 

When the king heard of these victories he praised the 
troops and remitted all the revenue front the prefectures 
where the Japanese had created the disturbance. 

A serious rebellion occupied public attention iu the year 
1565, A butcher of Yang-ju named Im Ko-jung gathered 
about him a band of desperate highwaymen and began loplunder 
and burn in that and the neighboring prefectures. Government 
troops chased them into Ku-wul Mountains where they w ere 
tracked with difficulty owing to the fact that they wore their 
shoes reversed i u order to decei ve their pursuers, Bu l the army 
surrounded the whole mountain and, gradually working their 
way up t at last brought the offenders to buy and cut them down. 
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In 1566 the Queen Mother died, and no sooner was it an¬ 
nounced than the monk who had been such a favorite with 
her was banished to Quelpart and there beaten to death. 
This doue, the officials demanded the death of Yu 11 Wfm- 
hj'fing. The King refused to kill his uncle but deprived him 
of all official position and drove Mm away from the capital. 


Chapter IV. 

Ktfig Sun-Jo takes the throne n rrtmtuabte rei^it. . .refcjriris, 
northern invasion . n prophecy , .mourning costume, — rise of 
the political parties, , part; fitrsFe.. literature . Huidtr v.lu . . 
condition of affairs so Korea . . .charge of cfFrtnmocy untrue., con¬ 
dition ti| jitjxm .. Japanese envoy llirieyo&hi . hi* demands, rr* 
loBtd,.. .(ieCQitil crttx.-y . k1 rie% Korea's pomittioq a&ceded to 
. .. .renegades cstoiled. . conspiracy .. a comsiI envoy 1 . .. ..Htile- 
y 04 hi-a til ti mat tun ... Korcn refuses . .Taimim. she King h 5 ans¬ 
wer to iTufeixriit the King informs the linipcrui „.. preparations 
for war , fc ,generals cnmmiFsioned the .irmy of invasion Iffeds 
On Korean soil .. . Japanem? firearm & the wtmlly provincial gen¬ 

eral _ \ ht fall of Tcmg-it* . . .a faithful defender - - .cowardly oHi- 
cera H ,. the Japa^e*® mEjve northward., r ,a martinet- 

In 1568, as King MyOng-jcmg Inv dying, bis Queen $um- 
mmied the officials to consult about the succession but ere they 
arrived the King expired. The} ask-^d bet to nominate a 
successor and she named Prince Hind’s? a youth of seven¬ 
teen, second const u to the deceased King, He is known by 
his posthumous title SETn-jo So gy ung ? &-wang. The Queen 
who nominated him us regent until he should reach his 
majority. 

This reign Is perhaps the most memorable of any in this 
dynasty, for iu it aecurved the great Japanese invasion which 
brought the laud to the verge of destruction and which 1ms 
ever since colored the Korean conception of the Japanese. 

The first years o£ the reign were spent in correcting the 
abuses brought about by "LitUe Yun 1 ' and in removing from 
office all those who bad been connected in any way with him 
The whole kingdom was canvassed for wise and scholaily men 
to put in the places of those who had been removed. Books 
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intended for the instruction and elevation of the fxovle were 
published and distributed far and wide. 

The wild Va-in across the Ya-lit were crossing that river 
end taking possession of fields in Korea proper, near the town 
<d Kang-gye. The King sent a force under Gen. Kim Tong- 
yung to dislodge them. The intruders were chased across 
the river and into a narrow defile where they turned on their 
pmsuers* Taken thus by surprise the Korean forces were 
thrown into confusion and were put to flight, but not till after 
their general bad fallen, A second expedition chased the 
intruders to their villages, and burned them out. 

In the following year the Pome Minister Yi Chun-gyEiig 
died* but before he expired he gave voice to a prophecy 
which has become historic* He said J ‘Since I have begun 
to examine men's minds I find that opposing factious will 
arise and that in their train great evils will follow. The 
king should studiously avoid showing favoritism to either of 
these factions. The first symptom of the rise of such factions 
should be met with stern resistance.* 1 

In the year 1572. the relations with the Japauc&e were ms 
follows:—Since the seventh year of King Chong-jong, when 
the Japanese in Lhe three ports revolted, there had been little 
com itnmication between the two countries, but a few Japanese 
had been showed to live in the three settlements by su£Feraiice + 
But now the Japanese sent a friendly message asking that 
the old relations be resumed. The prefect of Fusan added 
his influence in favour of granting the request* and the 
Japanese were allowed to resume operations at Fusats alone,, 
three ft below the prefecture, which means about half way 
down the bay from the present village of Fusan. From that 
time the former relations seem to have been renewed* but no 
envoys went from Korea to Japan. It .was decreed by the 
Korean government that should □ Japanese land anywhere 
top ot* the coast except at Fusan he should be dealt with as a 
pirate. Officials were set to watch the Japanese and see to 
it that they did not overstep the strict regulations. 

It had not been customary for the people to assume 
mourning cm the death of a royal personage, but when the 
Queen Regtnt died iu 1575 the custom was begun, and each 
citizen a white hat, belt, and shoes. 
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This year, l 575i signatiied by another event of far* 
reaching’ importance mid one which exerted a power!til in¬ 
fluence over all subsequent Korean history. It was the 
formation of the great political parties. At first there "tic 
only two. but soon they split into four, which are known as 
the No-ton, So*:on, Nam-tii, and Puk-in. Thesemean "Ihe 
Old Men's Party," ‘The Young Men’s Priy” “The South. 
emerV and “The Northerners/' These terms are not at 
all descriptive of the composition of the various parties but 
am*: from trivial circumstances. These parties have never 
represented any principles whatever. They have never bad 
any '‘platforms,” but have been, and are, simply political 
clans each bent upon securing the royal favour and the offices 
and emoluments that go therewith. The story of their rise 
shows how frivolous were the causes which called them 
into being, and the remainder of these annals will show how 

they h&ve cursed the country- 

During: the palmy days of the odious "Lut(e\ uu oF the 
preceding reign, a man by the name of Sim Eui-gyBm hap¬ 
pening to see a blanket in the reception room of the universal¬ 
ly hated favorite, asked to whom it belonged. When he was 
told that it belonged to one Kim Hyo-wiiu. he exclaimed “He 
is called a good man, but if so how can he sleep in the house 
of such a man as Little Yun.” So be opposed this Kim 
with all his might aud was opposed by him in like manner. 
The matter grew into s family feud and. kept on increasing 

until at the time of which we are writing two ho side clans 
bad arisen, the o,.e called SS-iu or "Westerners,” localise 
their leader lived in the western pari of Seoul. The other was 
at first called Tong- in or “Easterners/* perhaps because their 
leader lived in the eastern part of the city. The two met, 
through whom the quarrel first arose had now left the field of 
active politics and the Sum and Tong-in parlies, were led re¬ 
spectively by Pafc Sun and Hil Yilp, It is said that from 
this time impartiality tu the distribution of offices was* thing 
unknown in Korea. A SB-in would help aSO-iii and a Tong- 
in would help a Tong-in, right or wrong. 

The long fight was immediately beguu. A slave tu 
Whang-ha province was accused of murder aud was held iu 
prison waiting the decision of Pak Sun. the leader of the parly 
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in power. He did not believe the man guilty'and delay followed. 
Hu Yiip. the leader of the opposition, took advantage of this 
and accused his rival of neglect of duty. Then followed a 
fanning fire of charge and conuter-cbarge between the leader* 
and between their partisans. The Toug-iii, or So-rocr as it 
soon came to be called, won art this first encounter and two 
of the opposing faction were banished. The Prime Minister 
urged that this fight was utterly useless and would cause 
endless trouble. The king agreed and determined to stamp 
out the cause of the disturbance; so he banished the two men 
Kim and Sim who had originated the factious. This had no 
effect however upon the now thoroughly organized parties and 
affairs kept going from bad to worse. 

In is7<> P:lk In-gilt said to the king, “AH the people Imve 
taken sides in this senseless war and even though a man be a 
criminal there are plenty who will defend him. This means 
the ultimate destruction of the kingdom, and the King should 
acl as a peacemaker between the factious.” Others urged the 
same point before the king, but they were unaware that it 
was beyond the power of any ting to lay the evil spirit of 
factional strife, iu the fifteenth year of his reign the king 
threw himself into the cause of literature. He believed that 
neglect of the classics ivas the emse of the factional strife in 
his kingdom. He ordered the publication of the "Religion 
in the Mind/' "Picture of the Good and Evil Will," and 
"The Legacy of Kim Si-seup.” He called together a large 
congress of scholars, and in company with them threw him¬ 
self into the study of the classics. 

The year 1583 beheld a fieroe invasion ou the part of the 
northern savages under Pan-ho. The prefecture of Kybiig- 
wESu, in Ham-gyung Province, was taken by them, but SiL 
Yip, the prefect of On-sung, went to its succour, and after 
a desperate fight before the town, broke the back of the inva¬ 
sion, drove the marauders back across the Tu-man. and burn¬ 
ed their villages, 

A novel met hod was adopted for raising recruits for the 
army on the faroder. A law was incdc that sous of concubines 
who bad always bve» excluded frtmi official position, might 
again become eligible by giving a certain amount of rice or by 
goiug themselves and giving three years' time to border guard 
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duty along th~ Ya4ti or Ttt^tnati. Two chieftains, Yul Po-ri 
and Yi T'aug g;i, adiruticed by separate roads upon Kyong- 
sting with 10,000 mounted followers, bill the little garrison ol 
joo men fought so stubbornly that the siege was raised and 
the two chieftains marched on to attack Pang-whn. Fortun- 
atdy government troops arrived just in time to drive the in¬ 
vaders back. 

The Minister of War was working faithfully forwarding 
troops as fast as they could bs gotten ready, but the opposi¬ 
tion made charges against him on Lhe ground of the neglect of 
some trifling technicality and he forthwith laid down his 
portfolio nud retired in disgust. When the king asked the 
Prime Minister about it. that careful individual, fearing to 
corn pro mi sc himself, would give no definite answer and the 
king consequently satd, ' If my Prime Minister will not tell 
me the facts in the case it ts time he retired/" so he too lost 
footing and fell from royal favor. 

Having reached now the threshold of the great Japanese 
invasion of Korea it will be necessary for us to pause and 
examine the state of affairs in Japan and institute a com- 1 
pari sou between that country and Korea hi order to discover 
if possible the causes of japan's early success and subsequent 
defeat. 

Korea aud Japan may be said to have been tit t wo op¬ 
posite poles. Beginning with Korea, we notice, firsts thni 
her relations with the Ming dynasty were eminently peaceful. 
Unlike the Mongols of an earlier date and the Mauchus Of a 
later date the Mings did not have their origin in the north, 
and therefore were brought less into contact with Korea 
along her northern border. They belonged to central China 
and were not a horde of brutal pillagers as were the Mongols 
and Macchus. ffattec it was Lhat so long as Korea was 
friendly and held tier own way quietly the Ming emperors 
concerned themselves very little about her. To this day 
Korea looks hack to the Ming dynasty as her true patron 
and realizes that the Mftncttti supremacy is an alien one. 
Korea had been strongly unified by the statesmanship of the 
first kings of the Cho-sun dynasty, the present one, and had 
been ruled so well as a general thing that there was wo sense 
of insecurity and no particular fear from the outside except 
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such aft arose from the occasional irrupt ton of a northern tribe 
or a piratical raid of a few boatloads of Japanese. The only 
need of a standing army was to guard herself from such at¬ 
tacks. The arts nf peace flourished, the country was peace¬ 
ful. there is little reason to believe That she was sunken, as 
many have averred, into a suite of shameful effeminacy. 
In fact there is much to indicate the opposite, for almost up 
to the very year in which the invasion occurred the policy of 
reform instituted by king Se-joitg was adhered to and the 
mlers, howc ver ti 11 w a i! i k e they may h a ve been, sure) y <3 id 
iiiucli for the sake. of literature, art and public morals. You 
will scarcely find m the annals oF history that the kings who 
ruled timing times of great public degeneracy, when luxury 
sapped llie i 1 - ■ -1 power of the nation, spent their time in giv¬ 
ing to the people treatises on moral, scientific, social and 
literary topic as the.-*: kings unquestionably did even up to 
the day when the Japanese cataclysm swept the country. It 
bad not been a hundred years since as unworthy king had 
been driven Trotn the throne by bis disgusted people and been 
refused the posthumous title. That king was succeeded by 
one who made the land even puritanic in the severity of its 
morals, who fostered the arts and sciences as hardly any 
oilier had done and who crowned his work by publishing the 
Ok-pyUn, which marked an era in the literary life of the 
people. He had been followed in turn by a king who 
continued the work of progress and among other things 
canned the construction of a complicated astronomical In¬ 
strument. The following reign was this one in which the 
invasion occurred. No candid reader can believe tljqt the 
country inis steeped in such absolute degeneracy as the 
Japanese annalists would have us believe, and which other 
writers who had not access tn the Korean annals have de¬ 
scribed. But some may say that the good work of Korean 
kings docs not necessarily argue a good people. This again 
is a mistake, for there could scarcely be found a people that 
has taken their cut more directly from the coun than have 
the Korean people. When the kings have been | 3X the 
people have followed the example and when the kings have 
been true men the people have been brought back to honest 
living. The refutation of this calumny theu needs but a 
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careful peruseI of the Korean annals j not those which have 
been written under government sanction and are therefore 
unreliable but those which, like these* have been drawn from 
the private and popular histories of the dynasty and arc 
presumably reliable. For centuries Korea had been at peace, 
except for insignificant uprisings on the border, and the arts 
of peace had gradually taken the place of martial prowess* 
A man is not an object of contempt pimply because lie is not 
a warrior If he is, then kths go back to the peat-smoke of 
oni ancestral hovels. 

Having shown this reason for Korea's inability to 
hold the the Japanese In check to have been n false one it 
will be necessary to account for it in some other way- This 
can easily be done- The reason was three-fold. In tlie first 
place the Korean people, having no tisc for a large standing 
army, had not been trained in large numbers to military life. 
Secondly the Japanese were armed with firearms while the 
Koreans bad absolutely none. The first firearm that was 
ever seen in Korea was given the king by a Japanese envoy 
just at the outbreak of the invasion, we shu-l This 

alone would account for Korea's inability lo cope with the 
islanders. In the third plate the rise of the political parties 
had brought so a spirit of jealousy which mode it impossible 
for any man to reach celebrity without calling down upon 
himself the hatred of the opposing pirty and kb consequent 
ruin. This we deem the main cause of Korea's weakness. 
The blowing pages will show whether this view is upheld 
by facts or not- II was the mutual jealousies of opposing par¬ 
ties that proved the banc of the laud and not the snpiuencss 
and effeminacy of lilt people. 

We must now glance at Japan and sm of what stuff the 
invaders were made* Unlike the Korean people, the japan- 
test had never been welded into a homogeneous mass, beu- 
daltsni was the most marked feature of Japanese life. It has 
been but thirty years since Japan became a unit. It was 
feudalism and its consequent spirit of liberty (for feudalism 
is liberty in embryo) that made possible Japan's phenomenal 
development during the pasL three decades. Her feudalism 
is therefore nm to be decried, but one of its necessary evils 
waa a state of almost eODiiuual civil war. For two centuries 
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preceding: the invasion of Korea japan had been one great 
battlefield. War was the great occupation of the people. 
While Korea bad been trosy producing Japan liad been busy 
destroying and when at Ja^t Uideyosbi, the great Shogun g 
found himself the virtual ruler of a temporarily quiet king¬ 
dom he had on hand an enormous army which must either be 
given occupation or must be disbanded. The latter be dared 
not do and the former he could not do without finding a field 
a field of operation abroad. But we are anticipating. 

It is well known that the government of Japan was not 
administered by the emperor in person but by an official called 
the Taiko, or Kwan-bflk as The Koreans say h For about two 
Centuries this office had been in the hands of a family named 
WOn. Hldeyosbi had been a retainer in the family of the 
Taiko. Being a hold and successful tighter he won his way 
to a generalship and from this pount of vantage killed the 
Taikn and assumed that title himself. It had been the drcatn 
01 his life to strike at China. He had Tried it once unsucces¬ 
sfully by boat, attacking her at Chul gang. He now changed 
his plan and dec id :d TO make Korea a stepping stone U> the 
conquest of the Ming empire. Fife initial move was based 
on his statement "Vear after year our envoys have goue to 
Korea but they never send otic in return/ 1 

In pursuance of this policy a Japanese envoy named 
Yasuhlro appeared at the Korean court in 15S7 bearing a 
harshly worded «iud insulting letter demanding that the king 
send and envoy to japan. The oiWy nonce taken of this 
demand was a polite note in which the king stated tha? as the 
journey by sea was a long one and the Koreans were not good 
sailors be would have to be excused from complying with the 
demand* Wen Yasuhiro placed this missive in Tin. hands of 
his timber he whs promptly ordered into the hands of the 
execut loner. 

The opening of the year *588 found Korea still suffering 
from outbreaks of the far norther border and Gen. Y i fl took 
a small force oi men, crossed Lhe Ttt ‘ ion River on the ice 
aud attacked the Chin-do tribe. Being successful in this ha 
took jooo men, crossed the same river at four different points 
siituiltaueosly and attacked the Si-jmt tribe by uighl, burning 
3co houses and killing 300 people. 
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In tile spring uf this year there arrived from Jupu.ii a sec- 
cud envoy, or rather three envoys, Yosbiioslii. Tiintio 
T'Uginobu and a monk Gensbo^ Of these Yoshiloshi was 
the chief. He is described by the Koreans as being a young 
matt, blit coarse and violent and of such a fierce nature that 
the other members of his suite dared com’ into his presence 
only on their knees. They dared not look him iu the face. 
Yoshitoshiand lib -suite were comfortably quartered at the 
Tong-p’Oiig-gwau near the present Japanese settlement in 
Seoul, and having renewed the demand that Korea send an 
envoy to japan, he wailed month after month hoping that 
the king would accede tu the demand and fearing to go back 
without success lest be should meet the same Tate that 
Yasuhiro the former envoy had suffered 

,4l last the king announced that be would send an envoy 
to Japan on one couditiuit. namely tint the Japinese govern¬ 
ment seine and s-ud hick to Korea a nuinb-r ol Korean re¬ 
negades who, under the leadership of one Sa Wha-doug* had 
run away to Japan and had since led marauding baud- of 
Japanese against ilte southern seaboard of Korea. To this 
condition the Japanese envoy gladly consented and Tairaro 
was despatched to Japan to carry it out. But it was not till 
the seventh muon of the following year, 15*9, that the pirate 
Sa Wlta-doug and three Japanese freebooters together with 
certain other Koreans were brought lack from japan and 
delivered up to justice. With them came a letter from the 
Japanese government saying "We are not responsible for the 
evil deeds of these men* The Korean Sa Whs-dong is the 
cause of this trouble ; so we send them all to you and you 
must mete nut to them such punishment as yon see fit." The 
culprits were immediately decapitated outside the West Cate. 
Thi- seems to have thawed somewhat the reserve of the king 
and Yoshitoshi was called to the palace for the first time, 
where he was presented by the king with a handsome steed 
while be in turn gave the king a peacock and some fireai ms, 
the first that lad ever been seen in Korea. 

L,ate in the year a dangerous conspiracy was discovered, 
the prime mover being Chang Yo-rip of Chtil-la Province. 
He bad arranged a plan by which he and sevens! friends of 
bis in Whang-hS province should rise simultaneously and 
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overthrow the government. A certain monk hi Kn w-nl 
mountain in Whang-hil Province discovered that a certain 
man, Cho Kil was working diligently among the people, 
taking names, sending numerous letters and in other way# 
acting in a suspicious maimer. He believed tile man was a 
traitor and told the prefect of Au-ak to be on the lookout. 
The latter arrested the man and ex mimed him. It was then 
elicited that a widespread rebellion w.is being gotten up* 
When the news was told the king secretly he silled together his 
officials and asked "What son ol a limit is this Chung Vo-rip ?" 
Some said they did not know but thj Prime Minister said 
that he was a good scholar and an exemplary main The 
king them threw upon the door the letter telling about the 
plot and exclaimed ’'Read that and see what sort of a nun 
he &. 11 

The traitor Cheng had gotten wind of tlie discovery and 
had fled with his sou to Chi-nan Mon eta in in Chfll la Pro¬ 
vince but he was pursued and surrounded. Rather than be 
taken he cut his own throat and expired. His son and hm 
nephew were taken back to Scout and executed. The nephew 
under torture affirmed that the Prime Minister and a large 
number of other official* were privy to the plot This was the 
more easily believed because the Prime Minister had insisted 
that Chung was a good man, So he and two others were 
banished. It is affirmed on good authority that the Prime 
Minister and the other who snfhraJ were innocent of the 
charge, and that it was simply one of the deplorable results 
of party jealousy and strife. We here have a striking in* 
stance of th^ cause of Korea’s weakness. 

AH momentous events hi Korea are believed to be fore¬ 
told in some way. It is isaid that in this year < a good 
man named Chu Ho t went Eu the monastery at Knm-san and 
when rice was sil before him said *’Whoever eais with me 
will ihe next year, fur the Japanese are earning with 200,000 
men. Those here who do not tat with me will live. 1 " Three 
only are said U» have taken up the challenge and eaten 
with him. 

hi the third uiwu of the following year 1590 the king 
redeemed bis promise by sending lo Japan three envoys, 
Whang Yim-gtl* Kim 8uug-il anil Ho Snug. They wereac* 
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com ponied by the Japanese envoy why had waited a year for 
them. Whang Yiimvgil was chief of the Korcmt embassy, 
hut he was a weak, timid man who hardly dared speak when 
ii Japanese mddressed him. The other members of the eni- 
hfissy realir-lne liow. how such action would bring Korea into 
contempt at the Japancourt, tried to stir him Up and 
make him speak out fearlessly p hut to tin avail- After wast¬ 
ing o year at the Japanese court the embassy returned, ac¬ 
companied by Tai ratio who was charged with an important mis¬ 
sion to the king but the minute this embassy landed at Tong- 
fln Whnitg Vun-gtl the cowardly envoy sent a letter post haste 
to Seoul saying that far with Japan was certain. When they 
all anived at Seoul the king culled them intu audience and 
questioned Ihem aboul their experience in Japan. His first 
question was "'Did you sec Ftideyoshi? How did he look ? 
Whang replied ' His eyes daslied fire- He is a fearsome man /' 
hm Kitn Sung ii said ' There is nothing fearsome about him. 
His eyes are like rats' eyes/" 

The important letter of which Taira no was the 
was now handed to the King and ir lay bare the mind of Hide- 
yfishi ll read follows — 

“i )»r country cmmirts (if sixty-six kingdom**. They nil 
revolted from the lituptror but tor four years I louglit them 
nnd succeeded in bringing them aH to their knees until even 
the remote islands Iny. mastered in my hand. When my 
mother coticrivwl me it was hy a beam of sunlight tbit enter¬ 
ed Tier bosom m 3 dream. After my birth a fort vine-teller 
-1.1.1 that all the kind the Mm shotic on would be mine when T 
became u man. ami thnt mv fame won tit spread beyond the four 
I have never fought without conquering and when I 
'.trike 1 always win. Man cannot outlive his hundred yearn, 
w w-hy should 1 sit chftfing on this island ? I will make n 
tenpand laud in China and lay my laws upon her. I shall go 
by way of Korea and if vour soldiers wilt join me in this in¬ 
vasion Vo « will have shown your neighborly spirit, t am de¬ 
termined that m> name shall pervade the threir kingdoms." 

At u feast given in honor of the Japanese embassy, tivtin 
So, the Japanese monk who seems to haie accompanied 
Tairano to the Korean court, whispered to Whang Yun gil 
end said. ’ The reason why Hidcyotjlii wains to attack China 
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fe bcaciist the Emperor re fuse a to receive it Japanese envoy. 
If Korea leaves us but a clear road to China we will ask no- 
thing cImt. No troops need be given/' Tu this Whang, re¬ 
plied, ‘ That can never be China h otir Mothvt Country and 
we cannot so desert her a* to give a road to aw invading 
army/'" The monk returned to the attack but this time from 
another standpoint "Long agu the Mongol hordes desired 
to invade Japan and you gave them u road through Korea for 
that purpose. Now when we seek revenge you should do the 
same by us. ,p This was considered too preposterous a thing 
to be even discussed and the mat ter suddenly dropped and the 
Japanese envoys started straight back to their own country. 
It was this envoy Taira no who while on his waj up [roni 
Fusan insulted the agtri governor of Ti-gn by saving, "For 
ten years 1 have followed war and tlnis my ijeurd is gray; why 
should yon grow old/' A ban calling fora Korean spear he 
said. 11 Your spears are too long/ 4 meaning that only coward* 
n*e long spears-. He it was also who threw the basket of 
oranges Lo the dancing girls and p when they scrambled 1'ui them, 
uttered hi* ironical criticism. "Your nation h doomed. Yon 
have no manners.* + 

Whets this embassy went back to Japan he carried an 
answer to Hideyoshi's letter, in which the King said:- 

“Two letters have already passed between ns mid the 
matter has been sufficiently di*ctis*ed, What talk is this of 
our joining you against China f From the earliest times we 
have followed tow nnd right. From within and from without 
all lands art subject to Chism If you have desired Lo set id 
yotsi envoys to China how much more should we. When 
we have been fortunate China lias rejoiced and when wo Have 
been unfortunate she has helped ns. The retonkms which 
subsist between Us arc those of parent and child. This von 
well know. Cat, we desert both emperor end parent and join 
with you? You dmHlbess will be angry at this anil it be h*-. 
csin*c yon have not been admitted to the court nf Chinn. 
Why s-> it that you are not willing to admit the *ujterajiuy of 
the emperor instead of harboring such hostile intents against 
him ^ This truly j asst * our comprehension. 

The emperor hen ring u rumor of a Korcjn Japanese 
alliance scut and enquired about it but the king re pi it d 
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tbroitgli a it envoy idling: facts al ilie vn^e exactly ait 

they Uad occurred. It miss well uiuiersttxK] In Kart* *hat 
.111 invasion wast jtM hut inevitable mid active 
were prnng on all the vtat in view o\ this cnni iugeiicv. 
Three able navii were seni as ihc governors nl Kjffiiig-wiiJCp 

Chill ta and Ch'mig ch'miE Provinces respectively, namely 
Kim Su. Vi Kwmig. and Yurt Sfing-gak. They were so ener¬ 
getic in repairing furtr»se* and acciimillatiiig arms that the 
people cvmptuined loudly. Someone told ilie king that Vi 
Surt-^iii. a man m yti unknown, had in him the oinking of 
the greatest general in tbe world, and for this reason the 
king made him admiral of nil Hit naval fences of ilte kingdom. 


Chapter V. 

Tilt army of inviumm Umils urr Korean *cul Japanese fi^ arm-f .. - 
fall of Fuftan a towjmiJy provincial Ronnw the fall of 
Tottp-no it faithful defender cowardly oflicen ]h|»ii- 

ext iit(jvt unrlliwant»,* .A iTHtrtintl - lirmet chilli Itarlersi 

ihe bows readies Swill llielhrtc ronils guarded . ..scuiti* 
etll predicament ifiKtd dint ,.. Cho-ryfing 1 left ««♦ 

defended_an umy dialxuidji h>r Inch of leulere . ..Gerr Vi U‘» 

.. (Jn- SilYfpwaat* n> fight in Hie plain .. teeoimmter- 
iii^ Lilt Korean army m a imp . .overwhelming defeat. 

\V r hnve now urn veil, at tile year 159* A. !) the two 
hundredth anniversary of the founding ol the dynasty, the 
year that was destined to see the country swept by the Japan- 
e*e hordes. The Koreans Call it the Tm-jitn year and the 
mere pronunciation of that word today brings up in the Ko¬ 
rean's mind thetalesnf horror and suffering which his mother 
laid him when a boy, and which have determined the whole 
altitude of the Korean mind toward Japan. 

Before spring opened the king took an inventory of all 
the arms that were available, and a pointed Gen. Sii Yip to 
the command of the forces in Kang-\fc tin and HaimgjAug 
Provinces, and Gen. Yi 11 to the command of those in the 
smith in the third moon the officials worshiped at the tomb 
of King T'A-jo the founder of the dynasty. Korean tradition 
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says that wailings were heard proceeding from this tomb for 
three of four days preceding the landing: o( the Japanese. 

Hfaieyoahi had gotten together an enormous force from 
all parts of ihe kingdom and the expedition rendezvoused at 
the islands of fkh They were led by thirty-sms, generals. She 
ge u era Id n chief being Hideyi. ** 

As to the numbers in the invading army the Korean ac¬ 
count agrees so well with the Japanese that there can be Utile 
donbl of its correctness. The Korean accounts say that ihe 
regular army confuted of 160.000 ined t that there was a 
"body'guard” of £0.000 men, perhaps meaning the personal 
body-guard uf Kideyoshi. sisni that there were *500 heavy 
armed cavalry. This say* nothing about a reserve force of 
fso*ooo men which is mentioned by stupe authorities, and from 
This wt conclude that these did not come with the main army 
but waited and cante laler ns reinforcement. The best Japan* 
cse accounts make the lotal 350,000 while :he Korean records 
say 341.500, Either of these numbers is approximately cor¬ 
rect. hut 5 he Japanese accounts divide the estimate different¬ 
ly, saying that the main army was 150,000 while Hidcyoshi's 
personal command was ioo<000 Hut this discrepancy is of 
course 1 inessential 

As to armament we find that this army was provided 
with 5000 Kittle axes. 100,000 long sword*. 100,ooo spears. 
100,000 short swords, 500.000 daggers, 300*000 firearms large 
and small, and that there were in the whole army ^n.ocxj 
horses. 

The flotilla which brought thi* immense army to the 
shorts of Korea consisted of between three and four thousand 
boats This gives uh an intimation as to the capacity uf the 
bon t.s used i11 t h ose day s, Accord i n g to th is en 11 m e rat i 011 
each boat carrteisixty men. They were prob.ibE> undecked, 
or at most but partially decked, bouts of about forty or fifty 
feel i*3 length by ten in breadth, 

\\> learn from Japanese sources that the whole Heel did 
not weigh anchor from Iki »t the same time. Kato, who 
who wa* in command of one division of the army, managed 
to give Hie rest of the fleet the slip nnd was away with his 
command by night, while his rival Konishi was compelled to 
wait several days longer at anchor because of adverse winds. 
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Theft«-.lwo men« JCato and Koniahi figure so protnmently in 
the (imt years of the w;ir that a word of description is neces¬ 
sary, JCato was an old warrior who had fought for m my 
yenrs besidt the great commander. He was an ardent liiitb 
dhist and a firm bdiever in the old regime Kotiishi on 
the oth'ir hand was it young and brilliant general who had 
gained his pluct: not so much by long and faithful service 
as by his uncommon skill In miUtury affairs- He was a con¬ 
vert to Roman Catholicism, having been baptize by the Por¬ 
tugese missionaries in 13*54, He s£&iti£ to have been a per¬ 
sonal favorite with th^ great Taiko. ft is hi the Korean ac¬ 
counts that we find the statement that Hidcyi was made the 
General-in-chief of all th± army of invasion From the Japan¬ 
ese accounts which naturally would be supposed to be too re re¬ 
liable m this matter it would seem that Kate and Kouishi 
divided between them the honor of supreme command. But we 
must remember that Hideyoshi was an old soldier and well 
acquainted with the natural jealousies that spring up between 
officers in an army, and it is almost inconceivable that he 
should have put Ihis army in joint command of two in cm 
whom lie must have known to be bitter enemies and who 
would doubtless work at cross purposes in the peninsula. 
We incline therefore to the opinion that the Koreans were 
right and that there was a nominal head in the person of 
Hideyi 1 but it is quite true that the brunt of the work fell 
upon the tiva rivals. Kato and Kunishk 

When day broke on the montmg of the thirteenth of the 
fourth moon of 1 yyj a detisc fog rested on the sea and hid 
From the eyes of the Koreans the vast fleet that was working 
across the straits. Curiously enough H the commander of the 
Korean forces in Fusati happened !o bs hunting that day on 
Deer Island at the entrance to the harbor, He was the fust 
to descry the invading host. Hastening back to the fortifica¬ 
tions lie prepared for the wor^t. Before many hours had 
passed the Japanese bost had lauded, surrounded the fort and 
poured in upon Usdoomed defenders such a destt uctive fire that 
it is said the bullets fell Like raitr. The garrison fought till their 
arrows we re gone and then fell at their post* not uue escaping. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the immense advan¬ 
tage which the Japanese enjoyed ill the possession of firearms, 
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u weapon with which the Koreans w'ert not acquainted mid 
lii whost: natural dtstruclivtnivss as n machine war must tie 
added the ttrrroi which it naturally inspired, Is was Cortex 
And thf Mexican over again* only in ^jiu-what lt>*er degree. 
What seemed to the Japanese and what has passed down in 
history as cowardice can scarcely be called by so strong a term 
w hen we consider that bows and arrows were pitted against 
musket* jfid men who were I rained in I heir use. 

Without delay the invaders marched around the bay to 
the ancient city of Toug-im, the remains of whose ancient 
fortress still greet tht eye and interest the imagination of the 
traveller. Its prefect. Song Sang-EiyDu. hurriedly gathered 
all the townspeople and what soldiers he could ftncl. Gen. Vi 
Kak i the commander of all the forced in the province, was ap¬ 
proaching from the north: hnt p hearing of the fate of the 
garrison of Fusati, he baited abruptly and said "As commander 
of all the provincial forces I must 110E risk my life iu actual 
ba i tic but must stand outside where 1 can direct affairs/' 
So he turned about and put six milts between hU precious 
person and the heleflgured town of Toug-mi. encamping at Sen 
sail. The nest day the Japanese completed the investment 
of the town and prepared to storm the fortress. The brave 
prefect look tip his position in the upper storey of the great 
gate of the fortress where, in accordance with the Korean 
custom, he beat upon a great drum and urged on hss soldiers 
in the fight. For eight hours the gallant defenders fought 
lie fore the enemy effected aq entrance over their dead bodies. 
Seeing that all was lost, the prefect called for his official robes 
and seated himself in state in the tipper gateway. The ruthless 
Japanese rushed in and seized him by his garments and at¬ 
tempted to make him bow before them, but the first one re¬ 
ceived such a kick in the stomach that he rolled over on the 
floor. An instant latter the prefect was struck down by their 
awtirrd*, just liefore the enemy entered he had faitten lib 
finger till the blood came und with it he wrote dii his fan 
ifc The duty oi :i Mibject to hi^ King comes before that of a son 
lo his Tather. so here 1 die without seeing you again / 4 This 
he delivered tu a trusty servant to give lo his father. To his 
trusty friend. Sin Yh-go, he said r "There is no need of your 
Maying here tu die, nuke good your escape while you can," 
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But Sin replied. "I have enjoyed pleasures with you 
and now l prefer to suffer with you.'* So the two (lied to* 
gettier* The Japanese general in command was so impressed 
with the bravery of this prefect So tig Sang-hyuu that he had 
his body decently buried and erected aver his grave a wooden 
monument on which he wrote "A Loyal Subject," sn epitaph 
than which none could be more grateful ton true Korean gen- 
tlemail. Tradition, which delights to emhelish such accounts, 
avers that for two years a red light could be seen glimmering 
at night above the gate where this man met his end. 

When Gen. Vi Kak, the cautious, and Gen. Pak Hong 
who was with him, heard of the fall of Tong-mi, they took to 
tbfcir heels and consequently their forces did likewise, And 
here it should be noted that cowardice evinced itself almost 
exclusively in the generals and other officers. We shall find 
that in a! must every instance the soldiers stood by thetr of- 
ficers to the last mati. 

As I he forces of thr Japanese moved northward the pre¬ 
fects lied to right and left. The governor of the province, 
Kim Sit, hearing of the battle at Tong-na, advanced toward 
that place with all the forces at his command, but his deter¬ 
mination seems to have wavered, perhaps on account of the 
growing rumors of the prowess of the Japanese ; for before he 
came in sight of the invading army he turned to the west and 
south, alarming all the prefects as he went ; and so it is said 
that this whole portion of the province was practically de¬ 
populated. 

When the Japanese arrive] at Vflng-sau they found it 
empty. They swarmed over Cbak-wfln Pass like sat* and 
filled the plain beyond. Hafc Chin the prefect of Mi-rjaug 
burned all the provisions and arms and tied to the mountains. 
Not so with SO Vi-wBn the prefect of Kini-b*. He stayed in¬ 
side his fortes* and defied the invaders. The latter could not 
effect au entrance until they went and cut down a large field 
of barky in the neighborhood, which they tied in bundles 
and heaped against the wall till thy were abk to scale it. 
Having done bis best and failed Ihc prefect made good his 
escape. U Fok-yoag, prefect of Vong-gong. as iu duty 
bound, called in his returners and started to join the banner 
of bis chief, Yi Kak. whose whereabouts at that lime was 
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rather uncertain, as we have already seen. Daring a halt for 
dinner two hundred soldier* from the town of Ha-yang passed 
them on tlitir way U> join the forces of the governor. U 
f'ok-yoiig seems to have had su large an opinion of himself 
that he was enraged because these soldier* did not dismount 
wiheu they passed him. They were of course ignorant of his 
rank, but he had them all seized and executed and sent a note 
t he governor saying that he had destroyed a hand of two 
hundred robbers. For this meriiorious service he was el¬ 
evated to the rhnk of district general. 

Meanwhile Gen. Vi Kale, the provincial general, was fly¬ 
ing from place to place in momentary fear of encountering 
the enemy. His troops, were disgusted at this, for they had 
made some rude guns that would throw pebbles and they 
thought if they could have a fair chance at the Japanese they 
could give them a whipping. 

On the seventeenth, four days after the landing of the 
Japanese, the Startling news readied Seoul. The city was 
thrown into a sort of panic. The ministers hastened to the 
palace to consult about ways and means for defense. Vi II 
was the highest actual field officer ill the country. He was 
of tilt third military tank but the two above hiiu were simply 
the minister and vice-minister of war and always stayed with 
the king, Gen Vi II may then be said to have been the Gen. 
era!'ill-chief of all the armies of Korea at the time. 

There were *hrte main roads leading up from the south 
to the capital, any one of which might be chosen by the Japanese, 
The most direct of these was the central one leading over 
the mountain chidu at the celebrated Cho-rythig (Pass). An¬ 
other to the east crossed the mountains at Clmk-uynug (Pass) 
and a third to the west led through the center of Chting- 
-ch'ihig province. To guard these three approaches the king 
ordered Gen. Vi II to go south by the middle rood and sta¬ 
tion a garrison at Cho-ryung, the must important strategic 
point in tht Japanese line of march. Gen. pyfln Kciti was 
to be stationed in charge of this garrison. The eastern road 
was to be guarded by Gen. Vu Keuk-nyoug and Pyiiii Eung- 
sOng was made prefect of the important southern town of 
Kynng-ju. All Lhese men were ordered to stan f ur |$j c j f 
spective pejus immediately At a late hour of that same day 
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(jiDf! the news of he fall of Fusan. for someone from ibe 
Minunit of a neighboring bill Had seen the red banners of the 
Japanese shunning over the walls into the doomed town. 

These generals who had been ordered to start itt such hot 
haste were prscticillv without forces. When tile military 
rolls were loukd up it wns found that the army was mostly on 
paper and that a large majority of the men were either “side" 
of were "in mourning." So the whole force that Gru. ^ * l* 
could muster amounted to just three hundred mew, ^ v ’^ n 
these could riot be mustered at an hour's notice, and so in 
order to obey the king s command, the unfortunate general 
hart to start off alone, trusting that tins pitiful handful of 
men wold follow him. The sight of the General iit-chief of 
llte nrvnies of Korea starting out alone to meet the might 
army of invasion would lie comical were it not so pathetic, 
t )f course the intention was together troops a> he went, and we 
shall sec that he did succeed in getting together at least the 

semblance of an army. > ^ 

The Prime Minister Yu iDtig-nyong was made Miniate* 
of War and charged with the duty of gathering a competent 
force to cope with the dreaded Japanese, Sil Yip was also 
appointed Vice-minister of War, He seems to have been 
specially trusted hy the king for the tatter gave him a splendid 
sword and sent him south with the injunction to kill anyone 
who should prove unfaithful, even though it be Gen. Yi U him¬ 
self- Here we see another grievous mistake, in thus giving a 
man an independent command over the head of the General-in- 
chief. It well illustrates n defect that lias brought disaster to 
mnnv an armv—namely the confusing of authority. As Sil 
Yip emue out from this audience with the king be slipped ou 
the stone steps and his court hat fell from his head. The at ■ 
tendinis looked upon this with dismay for it was considered nu 
omen of ill-success- The general went souih only eighty It 
and stopped at Yung-:a. 

Kim SOng it whom we will remember as the nun w ho ac¬ 
companied the cowardly envoy Whang Vun-gil to Japan and 
who had so severely cftisnml him for his craven comliut, 
was now nmdt colliluflrider of all the forces in the wesU-i n pari 
of Kyrmg-suug Province, lie started for his post immediate¬ 
ly and in h few days arrived at Hie important town of Chin-jU, 
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just as the Japanese were approaching. His escort had be¬ 
come somewhat scattered, but he was not going to take a 
backward step even to save his life. Dismounting he seated 
himself in the official chair having with him only a corporal 
and a dozen soldiers. It was a common custom for the Jap¬ 
anese to wear hideous masks for the purpose of terrifying the 
Koreans. On this occasion, whet* the van of the Japanese 
army entered the town it was led by a burly fellow wearing 
an extremely large and extremely ugly mask The corporal 
strung his bow and let fly a shaft which pierced tbe misk 
and laid its wearer low. His followers heat a hasty retreat 
supposing that no one won id be shooting arrows about like 
that unless ♦here was a considerable force of soldiers in the 
immediate vicinity. We are not told as to tbe fite of the bold 
general. In this part of the province the prefects seem lo 
have been made of better stuff than those further south, Tor 
they sent to each other urging the necessity of standing at 
their posts and offering whatever resistance they could to the 
advancer o\ the enemy 

By this time Gen > Vi II had collected a considerable force, 
had crossed the great Cho-ryurig (Fasa) and was stationed at 
Stag-jii. m the very path of the invading army. It did not 
take long to measure his calibre, for no sooner did the rumor 
of the approach ol tbe Japanese reach him than he turned 
and lied up the pass. This was bad enough, but hi* next act 
was little less than traitorous ; he made no attempt to block 
the pass, even though a rctert- handful o! men cottld have 
held ita^inst thousands It was his one fcreat opportunity 
to distinguish himself and that he did not improve it -peaks 

n* pooiiy for his generalship as it does for his patroiistn. 

Meanwhile an equally reprehensible event wa* happen¬ 
ing in the south. Governor Kim S-u, who had turned aside; 
Eioiil meeting the enemy had sent letters to all the prefects 
ordering them to have soldiers from all the districts rendez¬ 
vous hi T*gu and await hi camp the arrival of gevteiaja from 
Seniil, TSi- order was obeyed auduWg.- fore- was con¬ 
gregated al the appointed pUci; but city after day pa%i^d 
and no genera I a came. The japunese were sweeping north¬ 
ward mid would soon Ik? upon them. Under the circuiu- 
xLitietrf if should cause little surprise that *he camp broke up* 
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Paqli man returning to liis own district. This is but one of 
mmy cases which gu to show that iu almost every instance 
the blame rested not on the soldiers but on the generals arid 
other officers. The soldiers were always willing to go where 
the generals would lead them. 

When Gen Vi ll fled iti panic over Cho-ryOng and left 
it undefended his followers naturally objected to remaining 
under the command of a man who was not only no wn- 
mander but was a coward to hoot. So at last the doughty 
general found himself stranded in the town of Sang-ju with¬ 
out a soldier a) his back. He had hoped to find some troop* 
there under the command of the prefect. Kwflu Chong-gil. 
When he found that there were none lie flew into a rage and 
W3S about to decapitnte the prefect, but let him off on condi¬ 
tion that he find some troops ini mediately. This the poor 
fellow tried to do. but as tile whole population was a farming 
one not a man could be found who had ever borne anus or 
who knew anything about fighting. Nevertheless, to save 
his head, he got together some nine hundred raw recruits. 
At this juncture a messenger cinu post haste from Ka-ryflitg 
saying that the Japanese were coming and were already pear. 
Gen, Yi replied "You Ik. this is only a scheme to get me 
to leave, so that f will not levy any more iroojx* Here, OfT 
with his head.'' So off it came. ThaL very night tlte Japan- 
e noun pad at Chang-cbhhi-li a few miles away, but Gen. Yi 
knew nothing about it. ns he had no pickets out. The nest 
morning Japanese scouts Were seen on the opposite kink of 
the river recomialtering. The Koreans saw the*? scouts but 
as one man had been beheaded for telling of the Approach of 
the Japanese no one dared to tell the general, and it was not 
till he heard the firing of guns that he becinie aware of the 
proximity of the foe. Then he rushed out and formed up 
his little garrison a» best he could behind the furtiBcat iuu*. 
Kre tong hi* attention was called to several columns of smoko 
arising from tils town He sent .some of his aides to discover 
the cause but they fell into the hands of the Japanese mid 
wen immediately cut down. When Gen. Yi learned of this 
he was genuinely alarmed, and bis anxiety wn* added to hv* 
seeing two long ft lea of Japanese deploying to right and left 
and rapidly inclosing hint and his force**. There was only 
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one thing to do, Mounting hx$ steed he fled by the only 
way that was not already blocked, Being hotly pursued he 
aliiTidoturi his horse and the greater pan nf his clothing Hud 
fled into themoUtains where he managed to tlude hb pursuers. 
In 3 dny nr to he appeared at (he town of Mtm-gyllng where 
he wrote a letter telling of his defeat and sent is to KeotiL 
Hearing that Gen. Sil Yip was at Cb/ung-ju he hastened to 
that point and joined him, 

Gen. Sil Yip had some tinte since arrived at hh post in 
Ch'ung-jn and had prosecuted his work of collect!tig soldiers 
with such 4eal that he had mustered a force of sonic eight 
thousand meis + It was his Intention lopush straight for Cbn- 
tyUng* the key to the whole situation, but when he heard of 
the flight and defeat of Gen. Yi 11 he fell back to Ins strong 
position in CtTung-ju, One uf hb lien tenants* Kim Y^-mul, 
expofitnluted with him and soid, '"We cannot cope with them 
except in such a place as Gko-ry^ng where the roughness of 
the land will be of material aid to 115/* but the general replied * 
hh No h they are infantry and we are cavalry* If we can once 
get them into the plain we can Use our hattlediaita on them 
with deadly effect/' One of this captains told him that the 
Japanese had already crossed the Cho-rynng. and thnt wight 
he left the camp secretly and went on a long tour of Inspec¬ 
tion In order to ascertain whether this was true. When he 
canto back he ordered the instant execution of the captain. 
Tilts midnight expedition sj>eahs well tor his courage asul 
his lovally. 

A few days after the fugitive general. Yi H, joined the 
forces of Gen. Sil Yip* the Japanese forces approached. Itt 
order to carry out hb pet scheme of fighting the Japanese in 
an open plain where his soldi* r* could make good 114* of their 
bnltle-floiK Gen. Sil selected a spot that seemed to him most 
suitable. It was a great amphitheater made by high mountains 
Along tile other side, like the chord of an arc, flowed the 
river T'an-geum da. The only approaches to this plain were 
two narrow passages at either end where the mountains came 
down to the river bank In this death trap, then. Gen. Sil 
drew up his entire command and awaited The coming of the 
invaders. It is easy u> imagine the glee with which the Jap- 
uiicnc sftw this a ri qiigcment. for ii meant the extermination 
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of the only army that Say S>etwe*n them and Seoul. Strung 
detachments were ;?etiL to block the passage at the ends of the 
plain while the main body scaled the mountains and came 
down upon Ihe doomed ;irmy as if from the sky. The speats 
and swords of the descending Legions dashed tike fire while 
the roar of the musketry uiiide the very earth to iremhh% 
The ftshilt wuS an almost instantaneous stampede. The Ko¬ 
reans made for tile two narrow exits but found them heavily 
guarded by the Japanese. They were now literally between 
"the devil and the deep blue sea," for they had the app-dUng 
spectacle of the hideously masked Japanese on the out ha a id 
and the deep waters of the over oil me other. The whole 
army was driven into tile rive: or mercilessly cut down by 
the siyoids of the Japant-sv- Gen. Sil Vip himself made: a 
brave utand and killed with his own hand seventeen of the 
enemy before he felt. Out of the whole army only a handful 
escaped, and among them we are almost sorry to say was the 
Coward Yi II who managed to get across the river. 


Chapter VL 

Kew* of defeat rea-chu'* Seoul panic divided tomiciU lac Is af 
no.-ip; . -gvtierat ev -Mu* . iiiiit^nbnbk{unfiuioii . b .straw blurts 
at a premium .* + Ptiace» >*nt sway ...the king leavits Semil 
Vi Hung-bok attend* rhe Qn«n . .riotous dtjzeu* . .,fi5uves hum 
the ctveds palaces ia ftstnw,.,.,n>ys! party dwindles .. drench¬ 
ing ram ..tlte king goes without ilinncr. , .welcome relief Jap- 
EmeK approach Seoul the race between K*Ol and KoitUHl .. .IIO 
mistime* .. ihc Hall left undefended ...ati empty victory,... 
Hideyi H * ^uniters . . the jnpsint** in Seoul .. the king order* the 
Im-jlu River guided .. .the king enters P^yOng-yang . .a coward 
.the tui-jiu guarded... .the Japanese impetus checked. 

Meanwhile the city of Seoul was waiting breathless for 
news of a victory by Gen. Sil Yip. The terrors of the horde of 
half-savage soldiers from the island's of Japan had passed from 
mouth to mouth and alb froui the king to the humblest coolie, 
knew that Geo* Sil Yip alone stood between them and that 
dreaded ho?i. One morning a naked soldier wns seen ap¬ 
proaching the South Gate uu a run. He bort the marks of 
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battle and as he passed uuder the great arch of the gate a 
hundred hands were streched out to greet him and a hundred, 
voices demanded news of 'he battle* He cried, “I am one of the 
followers of Sil Yip and 1 come to tell the city that yesterday 
he fell at the hand of the Japanese I have escaped with my 
life and I am come to tell you that flight is your only hope*' 1 
The people were fearfully agitated. The evil news spread 
from month to mouth and a great wailing arose from the 
multitude that thronged the streets. 

It was the last day of the fourth moon and that night the 
king, not knowing at what moment the enemy might be 
thundering at ills gates, took up his quartern in a secluded 
part of the palace, “The Old Palace” as it is now called, and 
gathered about bim all his courtiers and officers and held a 
great council. The only question was. 'Where shall be go?” 

Yi San-ba the Minister of War said “Tlic Court should 
remove to P yung yang.” but Yi Hang bok. an official who 
was destined to figure prominently in the war, said, “It will 
not be enough to go to P‘y bag-yang. We must send and ask 
aid of Cbiua.” On the other hand Kim Kwi-yuog and a 
host of other officials said, "No, the king should stay right 
here and defend his capital.” The king himself, after listen¬ 
ing to all that had to be said, agreed, with th» majority that it 
w ould be best to stay and defeud the city. He said, "The an¬ 
cestral temple with all Ihe tablets of my illustrious ancestors is 
here. How can I go and leave them? Let the Minister Of War 
immediately detail troops to man the walls.' But it was just 
here that difficulty arose and it showed clearly why the 
Minister or War bad counselled flight. Tne city wall has 
thirty thousand battlements and each battlement has three 
embrasures, but in the whole city there were only seven 
thousand troops. This was not a tenth part the number that 
would be required to man the walls. This lack of soldiers 
was due to tile fact that in the tong centuries of peace it had 
become customary for the goverraenl to receive a money 
equivalent in place of military service. As a result only the 
very poorest of the poor were enrolled in the army, and the 
service consequently suffered. This had custom, while it 
argues corrupt practices among the officials, does uoi prove 
the absence of courage or faithfulness among the people, and 
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we shall find that the people were as a rule Lrue to their duty 
when they were properly led. 

To add to the difficulty of the situation, on that very 
night there was ail overwhelming exodus of the people. 
High and low, rich and poor, young and old, thronged out of 
the city by tver> gate and made for some, place of lauded 
safety in tht country. The very warders of the gates fled 
and left them wide open. The great hell at ClioUg-no re¬ 
mained silent that itight for lack of someone to ring it. Very 
many took refuge hi the palace enclosure and men and wom¬ 
en. horses and cattle and goads of all kinds were mixed to¬ 
gether in indescribable coufusion. Wailing and shouting 
and crying on alt sides add: I to the coi< Fusion 1 he king 
could do nothing to met the disturbance, so he sat down in 
hts privutt apartments attended by two eunuchs. Meanwhile 
the lawless clement a 111 mig the people was trying to make 
capital out of the con fusion, and all night long the palace 
was being looted by these vicious characters, while palace 
women tied half naked ai;d screaming with terror from room 
to room. 

The king's relatives all gathered at his doors and begged 
with tears and imprecations that be would not go and leave 
them. An order went forth from the paluee that all the 
straw shoes and sandals that could be found should be 
brought in. When the officials tht at they said to the 
king "This great pile of straw’ shoes looks as if flight was 
being premia red for. We bad better take them and burn 
them all and then shut the city gals that the people 
can not escape and leave the place undefended 1 f This advice 
was probably not followed, for by this time the king himself 
began to see that flight would be the only possible plan, 
and it was probably at his order that the shoes bad been 
prepared. 

Minister Yu SOng-nyOng said. "Let us send the two 
Princes to the provinces where they will be safe and let the 
different governors be instructed to collect troop# and send 
them ou as fast as possible,” This seemed sound advice and 
the king's oldest SOU, by a concubine, for the Queen had 
borne no sous, was sent to the province of Ham-gyung, and 

Priaer Sun-wha went into Knng-wOn Province* 
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When night came the king, who saw that :i was useless 
to attempt to Hold the city, sent to the keeper of the Ances¬ 
tral Temple and ordered him to send the ancestral tablets un 
toward F'yBng-yang. AH night long the preparations fur 
departure were pushed and just at day-break the king called 
[or his horse and, mounting, rode out the New Gate attended 
by his personal Fallowing, a host of the officials and a crowd 
of terrified citizens who well knew that his going mentU 
perfect anarchy. The Queen was aided in making her escape 
bv Yi Hang-buk who under cover of the darkness led her by 
the light of a torch to the palace gate. She asked his name 
and being told she said, 'T have to thank you. and 1 am sorry 
to have put you to ibis trouble, 1 ’ It is said thnt he had all 
along felt sure the Japanese would enter Seoul and that he 
had sat for days in bis house refusing food and drink. At the 
cud of that time he roused himself and called ior food. Huy* 
jug eaten he prepared Fur n long journey and then went to 
the palace. One of hi* favorite concubines tollowed him and 
asked what they wer^ to do at home, hut he did nol answer. 
She plucked him by the sleeve but he drew his sword and cut 
the sleeve off leaving it in her hands. He felt that his first 
duty was at the palace. We have seen that he did good work 
there ii? looking after the welfare of the Queen, He secured 
her a chair at the palace gate and (hey joined the royal caval¬ 
cade on its way northward- 

As the king and hi * escort passed through Peking Pass 1 * 
day was breaking in the east and a last look at the city show¬ 
ed it tu be on fire in many placed The pjpulac^ had thrown 
off all restraint and had looted Ehv treasure houses ami the 
store housed. In one of the latter were kept all the deeds of 
the government slaves. Each slave /was deeded property, 
the same as rea l estate, and the deeds of the government slaves 
were deposited in the Chaug y6 wfln. At that time there was 
nominally mi lower middle class at alL Society was composed 
of the Upper class and their retainers. Almost every man in 
the lower stratum of society was nominally the slave of some 
nobleman though in many places it was a nominal serfdom 
only. At the same time the master had the right to sell them 
at will and they were in duty bound io assume mourning at his 
death. It was this class of people. then . thiit,m>se and burned 
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the store-house which contained: the deeds and thereby secured 
liberty. A no! her building contained deeds of all private 
slaves. This too whs made an objective poiut the niOttitm 
the restraint of government was taken off. The) 1 also saw 
the royal granary in flames where the rice, cloth and money 
were stored. The king's private treasure house inside the 
palace gianndi was also burning. The Kyiug-bok Palace, the 
Ciutig-riflk Palace and the Chang-gy&ng Palace were ail in 
flames. It must Imve been a depressing; sight to the king and 
his court but there was no time to waste in mourning over 
the desolation in Seoul, Nu one knew at what moment the 
enemy might appear over the southern hills ; and so the royal 
party pressed on inward the north. When they arrived at 
Slik-lii-ri in the district of Ko-yaiig it was milling furiously 
and by the time they arrived at Pyhk-je-yUfc the entire party 
were dripping wet. 

Up to this point the cavalcade had kept together very 
well but there were many among them who had uot intended 
to keep on with the royal party and there were probably many 
more whose good intentions were so dampened by the elements 
that they gave it up. hrom this point on the royal escort 
was much reduced. The king here dismounted, entered a 
hostelry and sat down and began to beat upon the ground 
with his whip and to weep. As the Ministers gathered 
around him he said. "What shall wedo ill this terrible haste?" 
Yi Hang-bok answered. "When we get to Eui-ju, if we find 
it impossible to stop there we must push on into China and 
seek aid from the Emperor." The king was pleased with this 
and said, "That is just what I want to do." But Yu Silng- 
u>*ngsaid, "Not so. for if the king leaves Korean soil the 
dvnasty will be at an end and Korei will !*e lost. 1 he 
soldiers of Hatn-gyfliig Province art Mill to be beard from and 
those from Kang-wiiu Province as well; so there is no call for 
such talk as this about leaving Korean sod." He likewise 
administered a sharp reproof to Yi Haug-bok who confessed 
himself to have been loo hasty. 

After a short rest they toot the road again, ever goaded 
on by the dread of pursuit, and as they passed He-eum-nyllng 
the rain came down ugaiu tu torrents. The palace women 
were riding horse* that were small and weak and they could 
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go hm atcrwly. The riders went alone with tlwfe 
their faces, weeping and wailing loudly. By the time they 
reached the Im-jin River it was dark, and a more wretched 
company can hardly be imagined. The horses were up 10 
their kntss in rand and were weUuigb exhausted. All were 
ntarlv famished, It was pitchy dark and the party had be¬ 
come scattered. The case looked about as hopeless as it well 

could ; but Yt Hang-bok was a man of tremendous energy. 

anil he realised the gravity of the situation. So halting the 
cavalcade he dismounted and managed after great exertions 
to collect the entire party once more. It was so dark that it 
way impossible to think of crossing the river by ferry* until 
someone thought of the happy plait of netting fire to some of 
the building* on the bluff beside the stream. By this baleful 
light the sorry and bedraggled multitude somehow effected a 
crossing and from that point cm the fear of pursuit was great¬ 
ly lessoned. By this time food and rest had Income impera¬ 
tive both for man and bea*t. Those who had been accustomed 
to m> greater hardship than lolling on divans in pa laces found 
4 ride of thirty utiles in the mud and rain* without rest or 
nourishment, a severe lest When the cava lento came at 
midnight to the host Very nt Toiig'pa-yQk in the prefecture of 
PVju thev found that the prefect HR.-jin and the prefect of 
Cha tig-dan. Kn Hyo-yfm, hart provided an excellent supper 
for the king and the Minister*, but before worthies 
could gel settled in the apartment* provided for them, the 
grooms and coolie* and others, rendered desperate by hunger, 
nishtsd into the kitchen to hud whal had been provided for 
them* and finding, that They had Wen forgolton they began U> 
help themselves \o the food th^t had been prepared for the 
royal table. An attempt ivos made io stop them hut they were 
in iu) mood to be stopped. The result tva* that the king and 
bis Mmisters went hungry. His Majesty asked for a cup of 
wine but none could be Found. He asked for a cup of lea but 
that too had disappeared. Otic of the servants of the party 
happened tu have a cake of Chinese sugar tucked under bin 
heaebb^ud- This he drew out and it was dissolved iu some 
warm vfatef and formed the repast y| the king that night. 

In the morning when it became time to resume the 
journey it was found to the dismay of all that the coolies had 
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decamped and left the royal parly high mid dry. But even 
while they were discussing this sorfy plight lhe governor of 
Whang-hn province and the prefect of £n-licmig appeared on 
the scene with two hundred soldiers and fifty orebety horses, 
They ha■:! come vs.pt ess j y to escort th-e kinp nor i hivard. rind 
truly they came in the very nick of tioic. They had with 
them a few measures of barley and this w:is doted owl to the 
hungry people. As soon as possible a sum was ramdt and at 
noon They arrived at Cbo byun-cb’an forty is from Siiug-cta 
where they found plenty of food^ as the governor had ordered 
it to he prepared, This was the second day of the fifth 
moon. That night they entered the welcome gate*; of Song-di>. 
which, almost exactly two centuries before, had witnessed the 
overthrow of the Koryu dynasty. This was the first time the 
royal party could really breathe freely, for they could be easi¬ 
ly warned ofThe approach of the enetnv, now that soldier* 
were on the took out. So it was decided that tliej should rest 
a day at thi* place. 

The king came out and seated himself in the upper story 
of the Smith C ite and all the people gathered before him. He 
said tu them "Sow that Lhia war Is upon us, if there fc any* 
thing that von won Id say, my oti," Without hesitation they 
replied. "This war has been caused by Vi Siiti-han (one uf the 
Ministers), and by Kim Kong-yang, J (the father of a favorite 
concubine). Th»t people were very angry with them. They 
also said. "You should recall the Minister ChOng/’ Tills 
men had been banished because of factional rivalry. To the 
hitter proposition the king readily absented, glad probably to 
find some way to please the populace. 

It was rm this day + the third of the fifth moon* that tlm 
Japanese entered Seoul. 

It will lie necessary for m to pause here and note the 
method of The Japanese approach to the capita). A alanee at 
the map of Korea shows that t here are three great highways 
leading tip from F«sau to Septi), One is the main or middle 
mad leading by Ymig-mn, Mt-ryang, Ch + Sug-do. Tff'gti and 
soon up the valley of the Nak-tong Rivet, over the ^reat Ctu> 
Fythig 4 Pass| The division led by KuttMii dime up ihc p?;n- 
i t! mi 1 ;i nt lionble-ipiick hy this road. It was before this division 
that Gen. Yi 11 had fled. A second fond ih tv the east of 
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th.s, proceeding by way of Choa-p^flop, Ul-san, Ky-ng-ju, 
Vong-jin, Sil yit 111 ?, Kms-wi. Pi-ou find Mnn-gyflng. Kato 
ltd the division which look Lins road, but his forces joined 
those of Knnishi below CltO-ryflng ^nd the two dossed it to* 
Esther. The forces of both Kato and Konhhi were in the 
hatti* which witnessed the massacre of Sit Yip's furceS in the 
tut dt tar which we have described. After this battle the two 
rival leaders again separated and hastened toward Seoul by 
different routes. Konbhi kept on by the main r->ad by way 
of Chnk-san, Yong-iu. crossing the Hau River juM ImioW 
Uair gang and entering the city by the Sooth (Sate. Kato 
took a more easterly road and came via V0-jn and Yang* 
geon crossing the Han seventy U al»vc. at Yang-jin. Hut a 
third division under Kuroda and other generals had branched 
off to the west at the very start. They proceeded by way of 
Kini-hfi and U-do and then, leaving Kyung-sang Province 
they crossed over to Chi-re and Kim-suii in Chiil- U Provin :e. 
Then crossing the Ch’u-p ung Russ they catered Cli'uiig- 
clYfing Province and then made for £eoitf by way of Yo»g- 
dong. Ch'nog-ju and so np by the main road. 

The reason for the different divisions taking different 
routes may have been because of the necessity of obtaining 
forage, but it was also in part due to the jealousy which ex¬ 
isted between (Cato and Konislii. tnr each uf these men was 
disirousof getting to Seoul before the other. 

This great I ripple army tnet with mi real resistance on its 
way to Seobl. The country was utterly unprepared for war, 
Vh 2 principal luck b-iitg io competent leaders rather than in 
number of troops, ft was the first quick, sharp stroke on the 
port of the Japanese which seems to have paralysed the Koreans, 
The banners of the great host of the invaders spread out over a 
thousand li and at intervals of twenty or thirty li they boilt 
fortifications from which they signalled to each other :il night 
The only aggressive move on the part of tile Koreans up In this 
time was the effort of Captain Witu Ho to prevent or at least 
delay the passage of the Han by Kalp's forces at Yang-jin. by 
destroying nH the boats. But the Japanese were not delayed 
long by this. For the neighboring hill sides furnished them with 
lug* for rafts on which they soon crossed and hastened on to 
anticipate the lioops of Konishi hi the occupation oi Seoul. 
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It was ou the fourth day of the fifth moon that the eager 
forces of Koni&hi swept down to the banks of the fiais Rivet 
opposite the town of Han*gang. This river is a real barrier 
to ais army unprepared with pontOSn or other boats and the 
Japanese n^wps might have been he id iu check for some Con¬ 
siderable time. But the waole m stee-np of the Japanese 
warrior was catenated to inspire terror, and no sooner did 
this countless horde show itself ou the Opposite shore than 
Gtn, Kim Myuiig-wihi, who had be^w piu in charge of the 
river defenses, came to the conclusion that he would have 
more than a mere river between himself and that gruesome 
array. He therefore threw alt his engines of defense into the 
Hin and flrd with alt his following to lUu Iiu-pn river P the 
next natural birrier b;twj^n th^ Japanese and the king. At 
first thought this flight of Gen. Kim would heein to be an act 
of pur^ cowardice, hut when we remember that he had only a 
iew hundred met! under him while on the opposite bank a 
hundred thousand men were clamoring for a passage across* 
we cannot wonder that he found it necessary to retreat. He 
did it in proper style by first destroying his military engines 
lest they should fall into the hands of the enemy. 

The king before leaving Seoul placed Gen.Vi Ynng- 
wnn in charge of the cii:y and its defenses, but when be learn¬ 
ed of the flight of Gen. Kim from the river he rightly judged 
that the citv could not he held by any such force as was at 
his command ; so he in turn beat a retreat and went north to 
the town of Yang-jtl* The result was that when the Japanese 
succeeded in crossing the river and pushed cut to the gates of 
Seoul they found only an undefended and half depopulated 
city of which la take inglorious possession i h is said that 
only a few hours elapsed after the entry of Kumshi's forces; 
befere those of K.ita hastened in from the disappointed 
and chagrined to find that they had been beaten in the race ; 
hut they were probably consoled by the fact that long before 
the goal had been reached the prize had taken wing. 

Hideyi, the Genera l-in-chief of the Japanese forces, took 
up his quartets In the Ancestral Temple from which the 
tablets of the royal line had been removed. This was looked 
upon by the Koreans as sin act of sacrilege and queer tales ire 
told of how during that first night, while the burning of the 
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city was gciiiiE ou, a juimu^ soldier ivotikl dr^pdcid every few 
minut:- without visible caus_, h i*- fur \h\> t- \.<v% r is some 
say, (hal Hid-yi removed in Vile Niiin-pyiii-gtiiig, known as, 
[he placi where Chinese embassies have been lodged, and now 
tht site of the Imperial AHnr. 

Before malty days had eLtps’^i the people found out that 
the doming of the Japanese did not mean universal slaughter 
.L-. they luid suppo^l, mid gradually they returned to their 
hum^s iti th; >Jtv, They reopened their shops nnd so long as 
they nitended to their own affairs they were mini oersted by 
the Japuotse fndetd they adapted tbemscKes readily Lo the 
new order cl" tit tugs ami drove a lucrative trade 1 with the in¬ 
vader*. The tatter were strict in the w^tchof the cily und m 
one could go out or come in without showing y passport. When 
the Japanese had exbausied the supplies in Seoul they pushed 
out into the country and laid the surrounding villages under 
contribution. Koreans were ^ven found who would tdllbem 
where they could go wilh tile hope of finding booty, and acted 
a& guides to them. Among tilt more loyal citizens a plot was 
gotten up to assassinate the guard, bin it was betrayed to the 
enemy and the plotters were seized and burned Lo death alter 
indescribable tortures. In is solid so many perished iti that 
holocaust that thdr collected holier meid^n huge mound. 

When Gen Kitu Myimg-wuii fled from the defenses of 
the Hun and come to the liu-jin he immediately scut a letter 
to the king at Song-do teUing turn of Lhe arrival of ihe Japan¬ 
ese, his own retreat and the entry of the j.ipjita&e into Seoul. 
The king did not censure him, for retreat was the only way 
open lo him . sn l messenger was dispatched ordering him to 
make haste and get together as many soldiers of Ky ling-gent 
and Whiing-hA Provinces as possible and make a firm stand 
at the Esii-jin River. Ceil. Sin Kll vims s^ni to ni?| iti this 
work. No sooner were these orders given than lhe royal 
party remitted their journey northward in haste, und at night 
they reached the village of Kvum*gyo in Rcunvch'uti dis¬ 
trict Here the escort of the king bivouacked in the open air. 
It was discovered with dismay tiiaL the ancestral tablets had 
been overluuteed in the Hirtte attendant upon the departure 
from Song-do. So one of the king s relatives Parted back 
after them and succeeded in bringing the precious relics on. 
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On the seventh of the moon the toy a \ party crossed the 
Tfi-dung River and entered the gates of P'yfing-yaiig, Here 
there was food and drink in plenty and all the other luxuries 
of life. For the first time since the flight began the king en¬ 
joyed a season of teat r^f, The royal cortege was escorted 
into the city by the governor, Song Wihs-sin, who came oht 
with three thousand troops and met him on the way. 

Two days later a tuesseugei was seen approaching at a 
rapid pace r He was swiftly ferried across the river and bur* 
tied into the king's presence where he said, **Yi Yang-wiiq, 
the defender of Seoul has 0ed F and the dty is in the pos- 
session of the enemy. 111 The king exclaimed. “This is bad news 
indtred, wtr must appoint someone whose work it shall be to 
continually attempt to retake the capital/' He thereupon 
appointed Gen. Yu Hong to that arduous And dangerous posi¬ 
tion, He was to go with three thousand ineti and do what he 
could to stop the progress of the Japanese and if possible re¬ 
gain control of the capital Gen, Yu received the appoint¬ 
ment with the worst possible grace. After the headlong 
flight with all its hardships and privations, to be told that he 
must go back with three thousand men and meet what he 
supposed was a blood-thirsty horde of sikv.iges was too much 
for his patriotism; so be stayed, in his rooms and sulked. 
Two days passed and still he did not siarL The king called 
him up and said, '“How is it that you let the time slip by like 
this when you ought to be ml the way to Seoul with troops T" 
Tae mighty warrior replied. "I tear Your Majesty will have 
to excuse me from this duty as I am suffering from a boil on 
my leg, 11 One of the courtiers, Yi Hau-guk took him to task 
saying, "How is it that after receiving such favors at the hand 
of the king you shrink from this duty ? You are a coward 
and are afraid to go. You are Hke a stilky dancing-girl who 
refuses either to dance ot sing You art: not only nut brave 
but you are not even clever. Do you suppose you can impose 
on His Majesty* with any such story as this about a boil on yout 
leg?* 1 The king was immensely pleased with this well merited 
rebuke and laughed long and loud at the discern fitted general, 
hut finally said, “Well thcn K since our doughty Gen. Yu 
cannot go let Gen„ Han Bung-in go instead/' The next 
day Gen* Han started south with 5000 troop picked from 
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the northern bother guard, and id good time he arrived at 
the banks of the Im-pa River, inidsvay between Song-do and 
Seoul. This was the great strategic position that must be 
held at any cost- It was the key to the north, the gate¬ 
way to Whang-hi Province and to P*yilng*an Province 
beyond, 

Now that the king and the court were in comparative 
safety, an attempt was made to bring together the loose ends 
of things and make some sort of headway against the Japan¬ 
ese* Gee- Vi Hang-bok who bad &u gallantly escorted the 
Queen from the palace, the night of the exodus, from Seoul 
was mude Minister of War, A council was called to discuss 
the demands made by the people of Song-do in reference Lo 
the punishment of certain officials whom they had accused. 
The result was that Yi San-ha was banished to P'yQug-ha but 
the king refused to punish the father of biw favorite con¬ 
cubine. 

We notice that the military prowess of the Japanese* 
their thorough equipment and their martial spirit took Korea 
by surprise. It ciu^ed a universal panic, and for the first few 
weeks it was impossible to get the soldiers to stand up and 
fight the enemy* to say nothing of the generals. The troops 
and the generals were muturally suspicious of each other and 
neither seemed to have any faith in the courage or loyalty of 
the other. Bui now the time had come when the impetuous 
sweep of the Japanese was stopped, for the time being, by their 
occupation of Seoul. The fall of the capital was looked upon 
by the king and the people as a great calamity, but in reality 
it was the very thing that saved the king from the necessity 
of crossing the border and perhaps it saved Peking itself. If 
the Japanese had kept up that impetuous, overwhelming rush 
with which they caine up from Pusan lo Seoul, and, instead 
of stopping at the capital, had pushed straight for the Vain 
River they would have swept everything before them and 
would have been knocking at the gates of N&kiiig before the 
sleepy celestial* knew that Hideyoshi dreamed of paying back 
in kind the haughty summons of Kubiai Khan four hundred 
years before. The slop at Seoul gave the Korean forces a 
breathing space and an opportunity to get into shape to do 
better work than they had done. The people came to see that 
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instead of jointed devils, as they had at first appeared, the 
Japanese! were flesh and blood like themselves and the terror 
which their fierce aspect at first inspired gradually wore off 
and in so far lessened the discrepancy between the two com* 
bcitants, On the side of the Japanese there was only one 
favorable factor, their tremendous fighting power ill battle. 
There they had it all their own way. But on the other hand 
thev were itt a thickly populated and hostile country, prac¬ 
tically cut off from thett base of supplies and dependent en¬ 
tirely upon forage for their sustenance, t'nder these circum¬ 
stances their position was sure to become worse rather than 
better and the real strength of the Koreans was sure to show 
itself. If a Korean regiment was swept off in battle there 
were millions from which to recruit, while every Japanese 
who fell caused just so much irreparable iujury to the invad¬ 
ing army. We shall see that it was the abandonment of the 
“double quick" that eventually drove the Japanese back 
across the straits. 


Chapter V!l. 

lluuul jealousies ...first Korean victory - sucMirful general executed 

.people disgusted .. .another general executed .opernikio* in 
tile MDth .troops iuA6S in Kong-ju .,. .unfortunate engagement 
....troops scattered ...naval engagement in the south under Ad¬ 
miral Vi Sun-sin ..» great Japanese defeat ...Japanese army cm 
off from reinforcements ..the tortoise 1ml. , another naval victory 
and another .... naval campaign closes ... Admiral Vi i» 
decorated... the fall of Yang-wan Fortress ..Japanese checker! at 
the iBi-jin River . they seemingly prepare to retreat, .jealousies 
among the Korean!. ..divided counsels ..Koreans crow and at¬ 
tack ...defeated ..Korean army retreats-the Japanese MOM 

Japanese jeatousiic!, ... they (lepartuc . .. the news of defeat 
reaches the king... .a trifling Korean victory .. .* great emmcil.... 
the king decider is j?o tu 

The wretched party strife among the Koreans was the 
Cause of their weakness. No sooner did a capable ntan arise 
than be became the target for tbe hatred aud jealous; of a 
hundred rivnls. and no trickery or subterfuge was left untried 
whereby to have him degraded and disgraced. A particular 
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incident will illustrate this. Get). Sin ReiI hud heerr assrt- 
elated with Gem Kies MyOta^^wfln in the defenses of (he Hail 
River, but when Gen. Kira fled alter throwing into the liver 
the engines ofdefeuse, there was nothing to do bin frill hack. 
Gen. Sm retreated to a place of safety but immediately began 
'joltecting iroops from KyEhig-geui Province* and he wa^ al^o 
joined by a contingent from H&m-gyftug Province- While 
the Japanese held Seoul, large baud^ of them scoured the sur¬ 
rounding country for booty. One of bands was trying 

to make rts way sterol the \uih* iu K si-p'yfmg and Chhm- 
ch , nn 1 aact had gotten ns far a& the Rye Pass in (ht town ui 
Yangon when they found themselves face to face vrltli the 
troops of Gen, Sin Kak, A fierce fight took place* in which 
the Japanese, who were probably largely outnumbered, were 
severely defeated, leaving stKty hearK in the Iwxh of She 
Koreans. This promised to I*: ihc beginning of n series of 
such little engagemems in which the Japanese array would be 
gradually weakened without btitig able lodraw the Kir eans 
into a large genera! engagement; the more so because the 
Japanese were dependent upon forage for their supplies. 

Bnt note the sequel. While ah KyOng-geui was ringing 
with the praises of the successful general and the people were 
beginning to see that a!t was not yet lost 1 a swift messenger 
was on his way southward from PVflng-yang bearing a ^word 
and a letter ordering the instant execulion of the traitor Si it 
Kak. The alleged teriwn fur ibis mi a ei> follows; When Gt n* 
Kim fled from the defenses of the Him, in order to cover his 
in ferny, lie wrote a. letter to the king accusing Gen. Sjtj Kuk 
of having deserted him in his hour of uecd* Gen. Yu Hong 
also recognised Gen Sin ms a powerful rival and added bis 
prayers to I hero of Gen Kim that the traitor Sin he killed. 
The king knew no better than to comply with thi* request, 
preferred as ft was by tw r o of his leading generals, gt*d the 
message of death was sent. But before the da> was done came 
the news of the defeat of the Japanese by the forces under 
this sitne Sin Kafc. The condemned '‘traitor* 1 had stepod up 
before a Japanese force and had taken sixty bends. The king 
was filled with remorse and a swift measeogtrwas sent ioatav 
the band of the except loner. He toot the road an linnr ;if ter 
the death messenger and arrived ul the camp of Geh. Sin 
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Ksik an hour after that local mail had bowed his head to the 
axe of hi* roysl mariEcr. Who know* but the feet ol the 
<t*coad messenger had been made heavy hy the gold of Sin 
Kak’s rivals? History t> silent ns to this but the- suspicion i* 
inevitable. This wanton net was looked upon hv the people 
with horror and dctestation, who saw thetr first success!ill 
champion cut down in the very hour of his *.uce?-^. 

Hut another sword, this time of pure justice, was also 
prepared for Geti. Yi Kak who hud led from before the Japan¬ 
ese at Tong^iS, He made his appearance at the Im-jin 
River, doubtless thinking himself safe from criticism, but in 
this he was mistaken, for as he was the one who fii>t stA the 
example of cowardice. he was arresled *nd pitl to death. 

And now ns the Japanese are revelling in Seoul and the 
king i* resting in P'yQng-yung atid the Korean generals are 
busy massing irnops at the Im-pn to dispute lhe passage of 
the Jppflfiese, It! us turn southward and vitness some of the 
rVmtft that arc transpiring there, for we must not think that 
the provinces of ChtH-la and Ch b ung-ch p &ng are at peace all 
this time. 

When t!:e Japanese army separated soon after * raving 
Tong-oft une army division under Kurrxla ^wept like a whirl* 
wind westward across the north*western corner of Chubla 
Province and through the entire length of Clrtmg-diftng 
Province on its way to Seoul, Yi Hwang the s(n p ernor of 
Chf'l-Ia got together some Sooo men and hastened north to 
Koug-ju the capital of CVrnig.clTfmg Province. Finding 
there that the king had fled from Seoul, he gave up all hope 
of effecting anything and, turning about, made for the south 
again. But on the way he was m^t by Kwang^nn who 
upbraided him severely, urging that il the king had fled 
northward al! the more need of keeping on and offering him 
whatever support was possible. The governor humbly con¬ 
fessed that he bud been hasty in his action, and turned about 
and went back to Kong-jti where he joined the forces of the 
governors of C'ting-ctrtng and Kytnff-saug Provinces who 
had arrived at that place. There were also Geo. Yi Ok, the 
military governor of ChTmg-ch^Bg, and Geo^ Kwak YRng, 
the military governor of ChUMs. Each of the provinces had 
both u civil an d a military governor- These three civil and 
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I wo military governors met, then. in Kong-ju and joined 
forces It is caannvonlv reported tint they had between them 
.w,«» men, but probably about half that figure would be 
nearer the truth. They formed a gallant array with their 
flaunting banners, and the people of the adjoining districts 
caught up arms and came and joined what seemed to them «m 
invincible host. A Japanese force was (mind to be intrenched 
on Puk'dti-nuin Mountain and Governor Vi Kwaue was for 
making an immediate attack, but one of liis aides said. We 
are now so near Seoul there b no use in turning aside to at- 
lack so small a force. We had better push «u to the defense 
of the Im-jiu River.” F«k Kwangju who had upbraided 
the governor for retiring also said. "‘The road is very narrow 
which lends up to this position of the Japanese and the tints 
are very dense. Wc had letter be cautiousB;ing op¬ 
posed thus the second lime was more than his temper could 
endure, so the governor ordered Pak bound and whipped. 
The latter thinking that it was m) imputation on his bravery, 
after receiving a severe beating, sewed his weapons and rush¬ 
ed headling up the slope and attacked the Japanese. Many 

followed and the engagement became general. From tun ru¬ 
ing till noon ft continued but the Japanese could not be driven 
out of their strong imsilton in the woods. The Koreans be¬ 
gan to lose in the battle and finally the Japanese, creeping 
down toward the Koreans in the underbrush and grass, sud¬ 
denly rushed out Upon them and cut them down by scores, 
p#k and several other notable men fell in the fight, but 
the main body of the Korean troops under Governor Yi 
Kwnng moved on to Kwang-gyc Mountain near the town 
of Su-wfin, only eighty li from Seoul. Expecting that the 
day would be 3 busy one, Governor Yi had his soldiers fed 
very early in the morning and when day broke, sure enough, 
there was the Japanese force ready to engage him, mid every 
few moments one or other of the Japanese braves would rush 
out from the lines, brandish his weapons and challenge the 
Koreans to come out and fight. So Gen. Sin Ik of the prov¬ 
ince of Ch’nng'Ch'Dng advanced with his force and engaged 
the euetny. Iti a few moments the superiority of the Japan¬ 
ese arms became evident. The panic-stricken Koreans fled 
before them like sheep before wolves. After an hour s time 
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this considerable array which was to have succored the king 
was thoroughly scattered, but it is probable that many of the 
soldiers figured later in the defense of the Im-jin River. 

At the same time events were happening further south 
which were fur more creditable to the Korean arms and 
which were the forerunner of the final expulsion of the 
Japanese from ihe peninsula. 

A fleet of Japanese boats, bringing as is supposed the re¬ 
serve of f io.ocw men, arrived 08 the island of Kti-dok on the 
coast of Kyung-sang Province. At that time Admiral WBo 
K>un had charge of all matters along the coast of that pro¬ 
vince. When he saw this vast fleet of ships his heart sank and 
without more ado he prepared to scuttle his shin* and flee by 
laud, but fortunately there was good advice at band, for one 
of his staff said. "Do not abandon all hope at once but send 
and ask Vi Sun--.in the Admiral of Chut-Ln to come add aid 
you,” A swift messenger was sent and the missive was 
placed in the hands of Admiral Vi Oue of his staff said 
■*Ko, let him guard his own coast and we will look after 
ours. Why should we go and help him ?" But Admiral Vi 
said, ** Is not Kyiing-sang Province as much the country of 
our king a-- Chul-la ? How can we refuse to go to his aid ?” 
So eighty boats were gotten ready in haste and suited away 
to the island of Hau-san where the two admirals met and joined 
forces. The whole fleet sailed out of harbor together and 
made for the island of Ok-po where the hostile fleet was moored. 
As soon as the enemy hove in sight Admiral Yi Sun-sin made 
directly for them and soon was grappling them. The Ko¬ 
reans had the advantage of tlie wind at thtir backs for they 
shot fire arrows among the boats of the Japanese and soon had 
twenty-six of them in flames. It is said the sea was covered 
with the wreckage and with struggling human forms. So 
the remaining ships of the enemy turned about and crowded 
on all sail in flight, but Admiral Yi gave chase and cut down 
many more and scattered the rest so that the expedition was 
an entire failure. This was the first of this great admiral’s 
successes and it illustrates the fact that the Korean warrior 
was not a coward when well led. The Japanese armies in Ko¬ 
rea were thus cut off from their source of supply and rein¬ 
forcement and thus a tremendous blow 1 was dealt them. This 
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victory may be said to have been the decisive point in the war. 

Il lit probable that the suldiers in the Japanese array had 
been accustomed to short though sanguinary campaigns and 
bad spent tlit interval- of leisure at home, Bui now this 
vast arntj was quite cut off from their home and were among 
atraogc scenes. U cannot be wondered at therefor'* that 
after a time discontent *n«c in spite of all successes, a dis¬ 
content which, combined with other causes, finally drove 
them Uirk to Japan. 

Tradition says that about this time Admiral Vi had a 
dream in which a robed man appeared and cried , "The Japan 
e»e are coining.*’ He arose* assembled his fleet and sailed 
forth as far as the town of No-ryaug where he found a large 
fleet of the enemy. He used the same tactics as before, burn- 
nig twelve of them and chasing the rest away. The main 
reason for his uuparalleled successes on the sea was the jki* 
session of a peculiar war vessel of hrs own invention and con¬ 
struction It was called the Kwi-situ or "Tortoise Boat," 
from its resemblance to that annual. There is no doubt that 
the tortoise furnished the model foT the boat. It* greatest 
peculiarity was a curved deck of iron plates like the back of 
a tortoise, w hich completely sheltered the fighters and rowers 
beneath. Iti Front was a hideous crested head, erect. with 
wide open mouth through which arrows and other missiles 
could he discharged. There was another opening in the rear 
and six on either side for the same purpose. On top of the 
curved deck there was * narrow walk from stem to stern aim 
another across the middle from side to side, but every other 
part of the back bristled with iron pikes so that an enemy 
who should endeavor to board her would find himself im¬ 
mediately impaled upon a score of spear-heads. Thi* deck 
being of iron, rendered the ship impervious to fire arrows 
and so the occupants could go into action with as much 
security as one of our modern battle ships could go into 
engagement with the wooden war vessels of a century ago. 
In addition to this, she was built for speed and could easily 
overtake anything afloat- This made her doubly formidable* 
for even Bight could not avail the enemy. She usually did 
more execution after the flight commenced titan belore, for 
she could uvvrukt und ram them one by otic, probably better 
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than, she could handle them when drawn up in line of battle. 
It h said tii.il the ribs of this remarkable ship lie iu the 
sand today in the village of Ko-siltig on the Gtia.it of KyBag- 
sang Province. They are believed to have been seen there by 
Lieut. Geo. C. Faulk, U. S. N. p in 1^4. The people of the 
town have an annual festival, when they launch ;i fleet of boats 
and -ail about the harbor iu honor of the great Yi Suii-sin 
and his "Tortoise Boat." 

In the engagement last described the Japanese ta their 
flight were so terrified by this craft, which pursued them 
and sank them oue by one, that they stamped their feet 
and cried out that it was more than of kutuan work¬ 
manship. And indeed it was almost more than the hu¬ 
man uf that century, for it anticipated by nearly three hun¬ 
dred years the irotociad war ship. In thi^ battle Admiral Al i 
was wounded iti the shoulder but made no sign, He urged 
on his men to the very last and fiually when they drew off, 
weary of slaughter, lie bared his shoulder and ordered the 
bullet to be cut out. 

Having thus brilliantly begun, and perhaps fearing lest, 
if lie should delay, some jealous rival might induce the king 
to take off his head, he pushed straight on to Ting-hang 
Harbor where he encountered another Beet, among which 
was an immense three decked ship on which snt the admiral 
of the Rest, dad in silk and wearing a golden head piece. 
The intrepid Yi made straight for this craft with his tortoise 
boat und when suiLir It called to one of his best marksmen 
to let fly a shaft at the tnau in silks. The arrow flew 
straight to it-* mark and pierced the man's throat. Seeing the 
full of their chief, the whole fleet showed their rudders and 
made off as fast as they could go, but with the usual result. 
The next day saw Admiral Yi in fyuk-lmng Harbor where 
he lay at anchor while he sent out ships to reconnoitre and 
find out the position of the enemy. If anything was seen of 
the foe, guns were £0 be fired as a signal, late long the signal 
shot was heard far out at sea, file fleet put otil in two long 
divergent lines "like a fish-trap,” as the Koreans say. and 
soon on the horizon twenty-six hulls appeared rising and 
sinking on the swell. As they neared they entered the two 
lines of the Korean fleet and wore surrounded As the re- 
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suit of this fight every one of the Japanese Loats was burned 
and two hundred heads were taken as trophies. This remark¬ 
able naval campaign dosed with the destruction of 3 few re¬ 
maining Japanese boats that were overtaken near Yong-deiing 
Harbor. 

The reputation of Admiral Yi Sun-slu spread over the 
whole south and his praises were one very Up, His followers 
would go anywhere with him and scarcely seemed to know 
what fear was. Soon the report of these splendid victo¬ 
ries came to the ears of the king, and though Admiral Yi was 
not without detractors at court the king conferred upon him 
a lofty title. 

In the fifth moon the Japanese resumed active operations 
in the north and east* A powerful force were sent to the pro¬ 
vince of Kang-wiln which was straightway overrun. The 
governor* Kim Che-gap, hastily collected all the soldiers that 
could be found, together with arms and am mu ml ion* and went 
to the almost impregnable fortress of YAtig-wua* The na¬ 
tural defenses of this place were unexcelled by any in Korea. 
On three sides the approach was almost precipitous and a 
handful of men could hold an army at bay. Here Lhe gover¬ 
nor collected provisions in abundance and dug a well. Stones 
were piled on the top of the wall Lo be thrown down upon 
anyone who should attempt to scale the height. The Japan- 
trse recognised the strength of the position and tried to get 
the governor to surrender without a struggle. A letter was 
sent tip the steep slope and handed over the walk It said 
"'You arc doomed. Even if you hold out for two months yon 
will then be taken. Yon must come out unci surrender at 
once/ 1 The only answer was the headless trunk of the Jap¬ 
anese messenger, rolled down the precipice before the eves of 
the invading army. The next day the assault began. The 
besiegers stvarmsd up the sides of the slope, so that, to 
list the Korean figure, the mountain.side was clothed with 
them. The garrison though only 5000 strong found no dif¬ 
ficulty in driving them back. That night the Koreans, 
wearied by the labors of the day and deeming it impossible 
that the Japanese should try to attack at night up those steep 
slopes, failed to set .1 guard ; and in the early morning, before 
light, a little bund of the enemy worked i\» way dp the face 
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of the precipice until they reached the base of the wall. A 
few stones were displaced until a small aperture was made 
and the little baud effected an entrance. They rushed into 
the camp wuh a terrific yell cutting down the half-a wakened 
and wholly terrified garrison. The gales were thrown open 
wild iti an hour the victory was complete. Gov. Kim Clie-gap 
refused to do obeisance and was cut down. 

And now all eyes were turned toward the Irn-jin River 
where the king and the people fondly hoped to be able to stop 
the invading host. Troops had been coming continually and 
massing on the northern bank of the stream at the point 
where the main road from Seoul to P’yung-yang crosses it by 
ferry. Its great strategic importance was due to the fact 
that it was the only good place fora large force to cross. The 
troops massed here were nominally under the command of 
(ien Kim Myung*wun who had so promptly deserted the 
defenses of the Han. upon the arrival of the Japanese. The 
Koreans had everything in their favor. *1 he southern bank 
where the Japanese must embark is a high bluff pierced only 
by a narrow gully which would allow of only a few hundred 
approaching the immediate brink of the writer at once and 
consequently the army would have to cross little by little. 
The opposite bank, on the other hand, is a long flat stretch of 
sand, an ideal place for drawing up a defensive force, and 
every boat load of the enemy would be the mark for a thousand 

2i 

The Korean forces were numerous enough, they were 
brave enough and their leaders were tmliv id Hally capable 
enough; but note the sequel. All the boats had been brought 
over to the Korean side ;ind so, when the Japonic arrived 
on the southern bank and looked down the high bluff upon 
the assembled hosts of the Korea us and marked the difficulty 
Of embarkation, the swiftness of the current and the utter 
absence of boats or craft of any kind. I hey found themselves 
for the first time completely checked. An hour a resistance 
was all they had ever met before, but here was evidently a 
serious obstacle. 

For ten long days these great armies sat facing each 
other across the waters of the Ini-jin. They were ten days 
of exults Lion foi the Koreans and every day that passed 
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raised the courage, or rather the self-confide act, of the Kore¬ 
ans, who forgot that it was nature and not they who held the 
foe in check. They did uot dream fur an instant LhaL the 
Japanese were about to make them the instruments of their 
own destruction, When the eleventh morning broke some¬ 
thing was seen to be going on among the Japanese. .1 great 
running about and the carrying of bundles from place to 
place. In a short time the reason became apparent. The 
Japanese had given up further advance and were preputing 
to retreat toward Seoul. Smoke and flame showed that they 
were burning their camp and soon the whole force was seen 
lobe on the move back toward the south. To Imagine the 
revulsion of feeling in the minds of the Koreans we shun Id 
have to realize the deep humiliation to which the} had bteu 
subjected, the heaps of slain they liad ^o. the Losses ist pro¬ 
perty. in homes* in relatives. 111 friends which they had sus¬ 
tained at the hands of the ruthless invaders. Instead of be¬ 
ing pursued they wore to pursue. Tliey would dog the foot¬ 
steps of the retreating army, cut off the stragglers, worry tire 
life out of the "dwarfs, 11 as they called the Japanese, ami 
finally give them a farewell kick us they left the por^ of 
Fusan on their ignominious homeward Bight, Such must 
have been the common thought and purpose of the Koreans, 
and the thirst for revenge was simply unbearable. And here 
again comes la the front the fatal weakness of the Koreans. 
Wu have before remarked th&I the ri*e of the political partis 
lay at the bottom of the failure of the Korean arms against 
the Japanese. It has nlready been illustrated in tile case of 
Gen. Sin Kak who was executed through jealousy on the 
very day of his great victory. Here again it is to become ap¬ 
parent While Gen, Kfen Myhug-^fin was nominally in 
charge erf Ehe defenses of the lmjm he w;is tar from being m 
fdil command of the troops massed there, A number of 
other geuemls were there and each held his twuttoopajn 
hand and cadi wished to distinguish himself and so step over 
the heads of the rest into the good graces of the king. This 
would menu preferment and wealth. There was absolutely 
no supreme command, there was no commoti plan, there was 
nothing but mutual jealosy and suspicion* A young gener¬ 
al, Sin Kil-i, who knew nothing of war, was sure that tire 





enemy hud decamped, and he wanted to cross iimn?dhtdy in 
pursuit. But this was so manifestly absurd that even the 
common soldiers cried put. "'You had better eximirie carefully 
and see whether the enemy has iiclmPy gOtie_ M For answer 
the young general had a few head-* struck off. which allows 
he was something of a discipline nan if nothing more. Then 
Gen, Yu Keok-yang expostulated with the young m m. warn¬ 
ing him that It was surely a trick to lure them aeries but ihe 
young fellotv drew his word and made a Lunge at the old 
general and charged him with cowardice. Thi^ no otie could 
endure, so the aged general 5aid r “Coward > am ] f Well I 
speak only for the good of my king : but I will b* the first to 
cross and fall into this trap, and when you see me fall you will 
know that my advice was sound. bl .So calling 3 asoldiers he 
ordered them into the boats arid, throwing .ill caution to 
the wind* and forgetting the fcessl interests U his king for a 
petty vindication of his own bravery, he dashed across the 
river and op the heights. The young Siti Kil l could do no 
less than follow* and when he had gained the heights, beyond 
he found the words of the aged general true. A short 
distance away a half dozen naked Japanese were dancing on 
the border of a wood, but when the Koreans nmhed at them 
a countless multitude of Japanese who had tain concealed in 
the wood poured out. and in ail instant the Koreans were sur¬ 
rounded. The aged general having thus proved hi* claim to 
bravery, or rather foolhardiness, sat down and fiaid, h# Nmv 
has come the time for me to die." And die lie did. It was 
only of himself that he thought, and it was thb all-pervading 
selfishness, bred of party strife, that neutralised every good 
quality in the Korean army. It v. is not because they were 
not brave nor became luxury had sapped she vitality of she 
noble classes but it was because no one would work with any¬ 
one else. It was because they saw in war nothing but the 
chance of personal ad van cement. And so each one deplored 
the ^neevsse* and rejoiced in the failures of every other. 

When the old general felt* the Koreans found themselves 
again, a* in the buttle in which Gen* Sin Yip fell, between 
the Japanese and the river. Back they rushed only to find 
that some of the boats had drifted away and others, being 
overcrowded* hid sunk. Hundreds were driven into the 
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water while others preferring it soldier's death* presented 
their necks to the swords of the Japanese. 

But even yet all was nut lost A little Wis lom and care 
might still have left the day mrwuu by the Japaiiefe They 
had a few boats, to be sure, but not enough to be of any use in 
the face ol the still large Korean force on the opposite bank. 
But here occurred the greatest mistake of all* The generals 
on the northern bank, witnessing the terrible slaughter of 
their confrere^ and not stopping to reckon the chance* Mill re¬ 
maining of micc^sflful defense, mounted their horses and g u'e 
themselves to flight. This was not only cowardice* it was 
thought less ness, carelessness m large part, and if there had 
been one ttinn In command of the whole defensive force 
who could witnes- the los^ of a large fraction of his force 
without losing his head, the Japanese would still have been 
as far from the northern bank ns ever- The moment (he 
soldiers siw the flight of their generals they raised a derisive 
shout, “The general* are running away/* and forthwith 
they followed the example* as they kad a perfect right 
to do. 

The Japanese lenders seeing the defenses of the river 
broken np by their successful strategeta, immediately crossed 
with their entire force which Korean accounts reckon at 
nbout a quarter of a million. The Korean accounts tell nfl but 
little about the rivalry of the two Japanese leaders, Kiito and 
Konbhi k but among the Japanese it was notorious. It was 
impossible for them to march together for any length of time. 
It was this rivalry which had made them take different roads 
to Seoul and it was now necessary for them to part again . 
This jealousy was another of the potent causes of the final 
failure of the Japanese. Had these two men worked together 
they could Have marched straight on to the walls of Nanking 
without meeting an enemy worthy of their steel. As it 
was they separated and scattered over the country, dis¬ 
sipating their power and thus frustrating the design of 
Hideyoshi — the conquest of China, They east lots as to their 
routes and Fortune favored the younger man, Konishi, who 
drew as his lot the straight path north where glory lay if 
any where. Koto had to bq content with a dash into the 
province of Ham-gyuug In the northeast. Another general* 
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Kuroda, led a feuec into the watsru part of Whang;-hi Pro¬ 
vince, All this took place in the fifth muon. 

The king was resting *rcnre ift P'yflBg-y&ug, trusting 
in the defence of the Ira-jin River, when 1 me^sugfir rushed 
in breathless, announcing t lint the I in-jin had been deserted, 
and that ike invaders were coming tiorlh by leaps and bounds* 
The town was thrown into a panic of fright und fc as the Ko¬ 
reans Lnily pul it, “No man had any cjlor in his face-"' Gen, 
Yi II came hurrying in from the seat of war disguised as 3 
cootie and wearing rough straw shoes. The king put him in 
command of the forces guarding the lords of the To-dong 
River which Hows by the walls of P H yPug yang. 

We nuis-L note in pushing a Iriding success on the part of 
Captain Wmi-ho who had been in charge of the ferry across 
the flan at Wju H± had bsen called away into Kang-wfin 
Province but returned just in timt to form an ambush at Yd- 
}u and spring out upon a company of Japanese whom he 
routed, securing some fifty heads. The Koreans say that 
from that time the Japanese avoided the Yd-jit ferry* 


Chapter VIII* 

A great cutiucil ...the dccitlcs to move to Hitm-bCJmg .-.the 

new* in Chinn .-Use kin £ finds difficulty^ in teavrag P'yang-yang 
rmr .u, parley us due channel of the Ta-drag.-_ the king Itattft tire 

city_the Koreane revTsaJ the position uT the for*l, r . ,iht Japanese 

etUer l^ySng-yang. ,, the down Yr inre #ob* to Kiiug-wilii Province 
T .,.Uie king piisht* north -. .Korean & m despair ., the indefatiga¬ 
ble Yu S 4 ng-nvoug ,,Song Ta-iip bring* the queen 10 the king 
Kato puehe* mttf lljuji-gy&ng Provhwe . - .fight At tbe gran one*..... 
Korean rc^erstbi . ft Korom betray t the Uu Prfnee* , -, a tnlto? 
pQBfBhed ,bmvc defenders of YAn-mi the king tfve* to Eni-ju 

_conclave in the sOLiih ''&tnsn& of the Red Kobe' 1 . _ . U« 

prn^^ri ..hr retires disaster Jit Koltl'iail.. - .n long chttSft,. * * 
Japanese defeated ftt Keora-nyPng. 

On the second day of the sixth moon the king called a 
great council to discu&s the advisability of his staying longer 
in P'yflng-yaug or of moving further north- One said, "If 
someone is leflt to guard this city it will be well for the king 
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lo move north/' but another said, "PyBng-yaiig 5 s a natural 
fortress, Wt have io.ooq soldiers and plenty of provisious, 
If the king goes a step front here it will mean the destruction 
of the dynasty." Another voice urged a different course ; 
"iVc hare now lost half the kingdom. Only this province 
and tlut of Ham-gydng remain to ns. In the latter there are 
soldiers and provisions in abutidnnci and the king liad better 
find there a retreat," All applauded this advice excepting 
Yun Th sm who said, "No, this will not do. The Japanese 
" surely visit that province too. Hsnt-heting is not nearly 
so easy of defense as P'y Hug-yang. If the king is to leave 
this place there are just three courses open to him. First, 
he can retire to Vung-byUn in this province and call about 
him the border guard. If he cannot hold that place he can 
go to Eui-ju on the border and ,isk speedy help from China, 
Tf necessary he can go Up the Yalu to Kang-gye. still on Ko¬ 
rean soil. And if worse comes to worst he can cross into 
Chinese territory and find asylum at Knaa-jun-bo although 
it is sore that he could hold out for a few months at Kang- 
gyc before this would be necessary. I know all about Ham- 
htmig- Its walls are of great extent but they are not high 
and it is open to attack from every side. Besides if lie re¬ 
treats northward from that place he will find nothing but 
savage tribes. Here he must stay," But all cried out as 
with one voice that the king must go to Ham-hexing. Gen. 
Yi Haug-bok insisted upon the ueceessity of going north to 
the Yalti and imploring aid from China even if it became 
necessary for the king to find asylum on Chinese soil. But 
in spite of all this advice the king on the sixth of the mouth 
seal the <jueen on toward Ham-beiing and gave orders to 
Yun To-su to hold P'yHng-yaug against the Japanese His 
Majesty came out and seated himself m the Ta-dong summer¬ 
house aud addressed the people saying. <*i am about to st . m 
for Hnm-heung but I shall leave the Crown Prince here and 
you must of] aid him loyally." At this the people raised a 
great outcry. U looked as if they would all follow the king 
from the city. They did not want the Prince to stay, they 
wanted the kiug 

By this time the rumor* of these things hud gone ahead 
into Ling-fling. 
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The (urm which the news KMimd ncrosii Lilt border 
was that iheki.ig had north to 1’ yflng-yang, butthat it was 
only a blind, its the Japanese and Koreans had formed 
an agreement to invade China tugethcr and the king had 
made <i pretense of flight so its to keep the Chinese un¬ 
suspecting until the Japanese should reach Lhc Yalli. This 
report caused a great deal of anxiety in the Chinese capita I 
tiu<l the Kmprror sent lien. In Se-JOk, who was stationed in 
Lwtuiig. to investigate. He immediately set out for P'yuttg. 
yang, and oil his arrival sought an audience with the king. 
It was granted, mid the general, having learned the exact 
stale of affairs, started post bcHc back toward Nanking to 
report to tile Htnperor 

On the eighth day of the sixth moon the van of tile 
Japanese army arrived on the southern bank of the Tti-dong 
River opposite P'ydng-yang, but there were no boats and no 
way of crossing ; so they went into cauip in await lhe arrival 
of the main body of the army- No Chik was ordered by the 
king to take the Ancestoral tablets and start north. The people 
were enraged at this, for they thought it would mead the 
immediate pillage of the city by the Japanese, and consequent 
hardships and dangers for themselves- So tbe crowd armed 
itself with clubs and stones and as the tablets were being carried 
out of the gate they struck the bearers down and loudly in¬ 
sulted No Chik, who was in charge. They cried “In times 
uf peace you are ready enough to steal the govern men l 
revenues, and it is for this reason ibat all these troubles hove 
arisen; You call upon ns to protect ibe city and then you run 
awav course if when danger approaches. Lashing themselves 
into a fury by their own words, they threw off their clothes 
aud prepared to strike dow n every man who should try to 
escape from the city* Meanwhile the old people and children 
besieged the palace with their prayers, saying, "VVt are all 
here to protect the city, and if the king leaves it will be the 
same as handing ns over to slaughter.’ 1 In the eagerness of 
their importunity they even pressed into the outer court 
yard and were stopjied only by the statement that the king 
was not about to leave. Yli Smig-jivoug catOc out and sat 
before the crowd mid addressing an old man said, ' You say 
that you desire to protect the city and the king s person 
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and you say well, but how is it that you so fur forget your 
duty as to come in this bold manner into ;lie king’s ap:.ri¬ 
me nti utid raise this dist urtxuice ? Tile people, partly be- 
cause it seemed evident the king was not about to leave, re¬ 
turned to their homes. 

That night the Japanese caught a Korean and sent him 
across the river with a letter to the king, in which they said 
We wish to nitet Yi T'tk-hvllng and have a parley with 
hull." This seemed to b= a proper tiling to do, =o Yi entered 
a small bout and was sen I Jed out to the middle of the river where 
lie met Kuiiislii. Withcut wasting any words in mere fomiul- 
ities the latter said, J lit cause of all this trouble is that 
Koret, would not give a safe conduct to our envoys to Nan¬ 
king, bu t if you will now give us an open mad into China all 
the trouble for you will be, at an ttid." To this Yi replied. 
If you will send this army hack to Japan we can confer 
about the matter, but we will listen to nothing so long as yon 
are on Korean soil, Kouishicontinued, "We haveiiu desire 
to harm i on We have wished such H conference as this be¬ 


fore, but have not had a single opportunity until today.” 
But the only answer the Korean made was, "Turn about und 
take your troops b.ck to Japan/' Thu Japanese geuerul 
thereupon lost his temper and cried, -‘Our soldiers always gu 
nhead, and thev know nothing aliotu going backwards," 
And so the conference was was broken up, each returning to 
his own side of the at renin. 


The next day the king succeeded In getting away from 
the city and made his way tuwaids Ynug-bylin. g^ nertlls y nn 
Tu-su. Kim Mydug-wflii aud Yi Wfln-ik being left to guard 
the city and oppose the ptssage of the enemy. The Japanese 
camped beside the Ta-doug and waited, as they had waited 
beside the Ini-jin, "for something to turn up/' They did 
not have to wait as long as they did beside tile lui-jin. The 
Korean generals, Kim Myflug wdn and Yun Tn sa were not 
without courage and skill, and they conceived the scheme of 
crouiug the river at night nt the fords of Neuug-na-do a 
III tie above the city mid falling upon the enemy wiih a puked 
body of troops. It would be difficult to disprove that in the 
face of such odds and such a vast disparity in equipment this 
piau Showed the highest courage not only in the generals but 
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in the common soldiers. The fact that the attempt failed 
and failed disastrously may reflect upon the judgment of the 
leaders but ft can never impeach their bravery. The fording 
of the river, always a difficult and slow operation at night, 
consumed more time than bad beeu anticipated and by 
the time the devoted men reached the Japanese outposts 
it was already dawn. They were now iu a desperate 
situation. There was nothing to do but to retreat, but the 
retreat was itself a cause of disaster, for it revealed to the foe 
the position of the fords: and thus it happened that a miscal¬ 
culation as to time made the Koreans the instrument of their 
own destruction, even as they had been at the Irn-jiu. 

The Japanese now knew that they had everything their 
own way. After a hearty breakfast they shouldered their 
arms and made for the ford. They swarmed across in such 
crowds that the defenders were driven back before they had 
shot a dof-eri arrows. The two Korean generals, making a 
virtue of necessity, opened the Ta-dong Gate ou the mvr 
side ol the town and told the people to escape for their lives. 
The soldiers threw all their heavier arms into the pond called 
P'mig.wut'so and ded by way of the Po-dOng Gate. The 
Japanese did not pursue, but look quiet possession of the town 
and settled down. Here again they made a grand mistake. 
Their Onlv hope lay In pushing on at full speed into Chinn, 
for eve,: now the force that was to crush them wns being 
collected, and even- day of delay was lessening their chances 


of success. . , „ 

The king was at Pak-chMlii when the news of the tall ot 

F'yNne-yaug reached him, and he was in feverish haste to get 
on to Kiii ju. saying that if worst came to worst he would 
Cross into Chinese territory. But he added, "As l am told 
that by leaving Korean soil I shall abdicate my royal rtglit 
[ wish the Crown Prince, in care of Gen. Ch'oe Heung-wfln. 
to to to Yi ch'hu in Ksng-wOn Province and there gather 
about him an army and hold the fortress as long as he can 
This order was immediately ca rried out and the Prn.ce started 
for Knug-wBn Province, while the king pushed 0.. northward 
to Ka-s.ii,. He arrived at that place tn the middle of the 
night. It was pitchy dark and there were no hghttnndth* 
rain was failing in torrents. The royal escon had dwindled 
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to less than twenty men Here the rej>ort was received that 
a dunes*: fofCMr was to cross the Yn-lii + and so Lbe king slopped 
at Ka^san waiting their apprmch. Yu Sfing-nyong was* 
huirying from town to town trying to get together provisions 
for tile Chinese army that wns anting \o Korea's aid, bill as 
fast as he got them toother the people n>*e in revoltund stole 
themulU Some days passed rind ^till the expected ariitv did not 
appear, so Vi Tftk-byfmg was despatched a- envoy toChiiKi 
to solicit aid from the Emperor. and Hi* Majesty caUefi 
together hfc little court and &aid 4 "If necessary 1 shaii 
cross the Ya-Sta and find asylum on Chines- soil If ao, 
which of you will go with mc. r For some moments 
was a dead silenc- »sif) then Vi Hang bok T lh- same who had 
aided the Qx tevii m her flighl from the palac.. spike up and 

M T will go with sou/ The truth of the mutter is that 
when (he king left F'yflng yang slit! coiiTtier* sill gave tip 
the kingdom for \mt and ware ready to ebs-rt the king the 
moment there was a more favorable opening.. 

With tremendous toil Yu Sffug-nyong succeeded in o^i. 
ting some provisions together and transported them nil to 
Cimtig-jti, but when lie nrrived .n Hint place he found a crou d 
of people resembled in front of thi royal grmutry aimed with 
clubs. He charged the mob mid scattered it. might eight of 
the leaders ami behri&d Minn on the spot. He then went to- 
Kwalc-saTl mid ftecurtd further supplies, and alwat Ku i altii*, 
end held thini in rtfiilints* far the Chinese army when it should 
appear. 

We wilt remember That the king had fully determined n* 
K«i across into Hniu-jrvntig Province, but vi il* b*t moment 
he 1 1 ail L^eu dhansidtid W.iuse of the dilficnMes that might 
arise iFire were comp-.Uei to rsir^t further still Being 
"W l> Eni jii he replti-d. 'Yus, I must do -**. 

but what about the queen whom I s-hl forward into Hath- 
gyftirjf Province?” The hears- Prtfrail of Un-san ,mdj 
answer. * I will (to8ml brine her tu V.mr Majesty." So he set 
out acroes the country t-> n vi Mir queen, and all Hit record* 
lell us is Hut hr bwntbl h.*r faithfully to him at fuk- 
c’lTm ThK '.hurt mention does this brave man st^rni j (1 sl;c.- 
fnr rati in these itny- a journey atws itic nembetn part of 
lh * ..* ■'» mitliTtakitig special tv in summer 
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But not only so; he was to find a queen, beset perhaps by 
enemies, and briug her safely across th 3 t wilderness to the 
king, who by that time might he far acrossthe Chinese border, 
while the country behind him swarmed With a balf-snvnge 
enemy. This prefect, whose name is Song Ta-tjp, must have 
been a brave, energetic, tactful man whose will was as strong 
ns his patriotism was deep. 

The Japanese were now settled in P'yiUtg-yang and 
ns they were destined to remain there some time it may 
be well for us to leave them there and follow the fortunes of 
Kate, who, as we will remember, had branched off eastward 
into Haiti-gyQug Province after casting lots.. He pushed 
on rapidly across the country toward Wttn-aan, but as he 
was not oti out of the main thoroughfares of the country he 
found it difficult to keep to the road : ao he captured a Ko¬ 
rean and forced him to ad os guide. Arriving at the town 
of Kok-san in the eastern part of Whang-hil Province they 
crossird the mountains by the No-ri-Uyibi Pass {lttd pushed oa 
until they struck the Seoul-WBusan road not for from the 
latter place. 

Gen, Han Kenk-sung was in charge of the government 
forces in Ham-gytfng Province. He advanced immediately 
to engage the Japanese, and a fierce fight took place at the 
government storehouses at [fa-jemg. At first the Japanese find 
decidedly the worst of it but at last they retired to the shelter 
of the granaries and barricaded themselves behind bags of rice 
from which position they poured a destructive fire upon the 
Korean troops who were drawn up four deep, and who therefore 
suffered the more severely. Not being aWe to dislodge thr 
enemy the Koreans decided to withdraw and fortify the passes 
both in front and behind the Japanese, supposing that it* 
this way they would be entrapped. The Japautsw learned of 
this and when night came they knew they roust make a bold 
strike for Itlierty. So they scaled the mountains in the dark¬ 
ness and succeeded in completely natiootiiing the defenders 
of one of tile passes When morning catiK there was a heavy 
fog and the Koreans were utterly unsuspicious of dauget. 
Suddenly the surrounding party of Japanese opened fire on 
them and it took but a few moments to have them on the 
run It came on to tain arm the toads were heavy with mud. 
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The Koreans who were entirely timisei] to such a prolonged 
strain, fell exhausted along the way and were butchered by 
the pursuing enemy. Gen* Han made bis escape to KyOng- 
s 3 ng but was there captured by the Japanese. The governor 
of the province, to the disgust of the phonic, fled Lind hid 
among the hilts, bist the populace arose mid dragged him out 
oud forced him to resume his duties. G’u Vi Hon also fled 
northward toward Ksp-aan. and the people consequently 
seized him and took off his head. It was hard work for 
generals in that province, for they had the Japans on the 
one hand and the peopteun thcother, Thcpsepleof the north 
□re made of sterner stuff than those of the south and the 
punishment they meted out to these cravens is a good indica¬ 
tion of their quality* 

While these events were happening the two princes who 
had taken refuge in this province fled northward and stopped 
not till they reached the border town of Whe-rydng on the 
Tit-man River, As it proved, this was the worst thing they 
could have done, for the a/un or constable of that district was 
either in the pay of the Japanese or was so terrified by their 
approach thill he waft willing to go to any extreme to gain 
their favor. So lie seized the two young princes and carried 
them to: the Japanese camp The latter received them gladly, 
unbound them, placed them in their midst nnd carried them 
wherever they went. They were a prize worth watching. 
To the traitor, Kuk Kyung-in. who had betrayed the two 
princes, they gave a position equivalent to the governorship 
of the province, and he was formally installed in that office. 
Rut justice soon overtook him. A loyal general, Chong Mun- 
tm. in the northern part of the province, arranged a plan to 
effect tliecapture of the traitor- Blit m sorre vnty the news 
got out and the pseudo-governor sent and sdz«l Gen* Chong, 
mending to take his head off the next morning ; but daring 
the night another loyal miin named Sin Se-jun, gathered a 
band of men. armed them as best he could and addressed them 
thus : **Our district has become disloyal through the treachery 
of this Villain. ff we do tint hasten to make it right we will 
ntl have to suffer for it in tli~ cud. If you do not agree with 
me, take your swords and strike me down." They answered 
as one man, “We will listen to you ami obey you." They 
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immediately sallied out. broke into the governor “ a holts* iind 
beat Kim to death. The Japanese knew that it wits Gen- 
Ch'ing who had originated the plot and they searched for him 
everywhere, but he hid hi private houses m diSeratU pbce-H 
and so they failed to apprehend him* 

Cbi Tahwtm of Kyuug-sang gathered a band of men and 
iried to make head against the Japanese but not being a 
soldier he could make but little impression ; so Gen. Cb^ng 
was bunted up and pul in command. There were only two 
hundred soldiers in all, but soon they were joined by the 
pre fects of Ch&ng - &ii n g a n d K y ciog*wu u a u d tivei r cuu ti n ge nts, 
and the Jit tie army made us headquarters at Kyung* 
sft&g* 

As the Japanese wejx 1 overrunning the country, many 
events of interest happened, many vpi^Q-Ivs that history will 
probably never record, scenes of cruelty and rapine that are 
perhaps better left on discovered : but a few of the mure im¬ 
portant of thti'i events are necessary to a correct u nd erst and* 
itig of the way In which the Koreans met their fate at the 
hands of the invaders. 

When the Koreans fled from Seoul a high official by the 
name of Yi Chong-iim fled to the walled town on Vunsatl in 
Whaiig-hd Province Its prefect had lied, and when a Japan- 

force of 3000 men under Kagamasa approached, the people 
besought this Yi to take chirge ot the defense of the town 
lie consented and made proclamation. The Japitiess are all 
about 11s and we are in jeapordy of our lives. All that wish 
to live must now mu away aud thereat of us will remain and 
die together/ 1 To this they replied with one voice, n IIow 
ftin we let onr leader die alone? The next day the Japanese 
arrived and invested the town, but on attempting to storm 
it they were met by buckets of boiling water thrown wood 
on tbdr heads. They drew 00 . but renewed the attack it 
night. This time they were met by piles of burning straw 
which again drove them back. Again they came on* this 
time with broad planks over their heads to protect them from 
the novel weapons of the Koreans, but these were uot proof 
Bgaiust the huge stones which the defenders threw down 
pan them. The fight lasted three days and Anally then 
Japanese withdrew after burning their dead. 
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In the seventh moon the king moved nurthwjrd to Eui-ju- 
But WC must turn again to the south to witness another 
loyal attempt to stem the tide of invasion. In the province 
of Chnl-ln there w^re who longed [Q take up arms in 

defense of their homes, but all the regular troops had beeu 
drafted away northward and nothing could done on regular 
line*. *So Ko Kyniig-myilug and Kim Ch n nii-fl of that pro- 
viuceati 1 tCwak Chft-u and Chdng In-hong of Kyflng-sang Pro* 
viace held a conference to device ways and means for pros¬ 
ecuting a geurilla campaign. Thes^ men had all been con* 
uected with the army at some previous time and ware not ut¬ 
terly Lacking in knowledge of military affairs, Kwak Ch^ u 
was hi the prime of Itle and was appointed leader Gather¬ 
ing the people of the countryside to a great conclave* he ad¬ 
dressed them thus. ' b The whole country is being overrun by 
the Japanese mui suem ue will become their prey, Among 
our young men there must be tunny hundreds who are able 
to bear arms* If we take our stand at Climag-jiu on the 
river we shall be able to prevent the Japanese from crossing 
and they will thus ha held iu check. 11 This brave leader 
then turned his whole patrimony into ready money aud spent 
it in equipping bis little army* which amounted lo ^oou m-o 
A Japanese general attempted to enter this portion ot cUt 
province but was met all along the line of the river by a 
determined soldiery, and was not able to affect a crossing. 
The Korean Leader Kwafc has become famous in Korean 
story for bis valiant deeds* He is said lo have worn a fiery 
red cloak and lie was dubbed Houg*eui Tnjang or '"General 
of the Red Rob£. ,, His particular skill lay In. rapid changes of 
base and he appeared now at one paint: and now at another 
with such bewildering rapidity that he earned the reputation 
of being ible to transport himself by magic to incredible 
distances in a moment of time. The*- reports be did not 
contradict. The Japanese came to dread his approach and 
the report that he was near, or a glimpse of the flaring red roue 
was enough to send them scurrying off. From his central 
camp he sent out spies in all directions who kept him in¬ 
formed of every move of the enemy, and whenever the Japan¬ 
ese encamped the Koreans gathered on the surrounding hills 
at night, each carrying a framework that supported five 
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torches. and si the Jsipiu^i suppthey wsre surrounded 
br s»r.'iit numbers of Koreans, and anxiety kept litem always 
uwnke. The bast of the Korean soldier* were detailed to 
w-itch mountain passes and look for opportunities 10 cut off 
smill bodies of the enemy •> litres Traps of various kinds 
were sit, into which they occasionally fell, ami thei were su 
hit trussed tvrtd worried that at last they vr^re coin pulled to 
withdraw entirely front the three districts of Ivui-ryDng, 
Saiu-ga and H*'Hp*rtifln, m'd was restor-H. 

But this useful mao'- ciire^r was cut short in a manner 
similar to that in which Gen Vi Kak'fi had been. Wo will 
remember, niter the Japanese had token Tougnfl mid were 
^weeping northward, that Kim So. the governor of Kydtig 
. s1 ug Province, not during to meet them, turned to tilt west 
and fl-'d front their path- It was just about this time that 
the “General of the Red Rohe" was having his victories 
over the Japanese that had pressed westward after the fall of 
Tong a*. When this successful leader heard of tile craven 
flight of Gov. Kim Su he was filled with scorn and with 
light eons indignation. He considered the cowardly governor 
to be worse than the Japanese themselves. He sent the 
governor a mtssigr naming SSVtsn valid ieasons why he 
dtf^rved execution Kml Su replied. As for ion, you area 
robber yourself/' and he also sent * letter to the king charg¬ 
ing Gni. Kwak with disloyalty. AUhesumetime Gen. Kwok 
sent a letter to the king saying. “Gov. Kim ran away from 
hinport of duty, and when I upbraids him for it he called me 
a robber- 1 have killed many of the ‘rats' but as l have been 
Lulled a robl*r 1 herewith lay down my arms nnd retire." 
Despatching this letter to the king. Gen. Kwak dismissed ill 
Ills followers and retired to a hermitage of Pi*p*a Mountain 
in Kvhug-fang Province and “lived upon pine leaves tot 
food '** So the records say. Thereafter, though offered the 
governorship of Hain-gyiing or Chiil-b provllWW he refused 
xu co,,,* out of his retreat. He changed his name to Mang 
f--dang or. '‘House of Lost Passions/' and he thu? ac<imred 
great sanctity Here b another lusbuiea i° which the king 
| W t an able leader through mere wanton caprice. Wounded 
pririv made the famous leader forget country, king, kiudre , 
huiiur—alt. 
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Another attempt was made by Ko Kymipinyuug, a 
native of Chang-hetiijg in CtmWa Province. Hearing that 
the king had fled to P*y£hig-yaiig he, together with Yu 
P*ang-uo- gathered a large force at Tam-yang. Sending 
letters all over the province he succeeded in getting together 
duoo men, and made the central camp at YEn-saii, The king, 
being informed oi this, sent 3 gracious letter giving hi* 
sanction and urging the faithful men to do ail In their power 
fur the people and the country. Gcu. Kwak NySng w^as also 
sent from the north to cooperate with thb army in their loyal 
attempts 

Hearing that the Japanese had arrived at Kdm-saiu the 
Korean forces advanced against them, but, for some reason 
not stated, when they appeared before the town their ntimber 
had dwindled to eight hundred. Whether *he rest had run 
away or whether a small detachment was deemed sufficient is 
not known, but at any rate a blunder had been conitniueth 
avid when the Japanese saw the smallness of the attacking 
party they sallied out and soon scattered the Korean forces 
nitdfr Gem Kwak Xyiing, The other troops, seeing this, 
also took to their heels, but Gen. Ko would not run away, 
though urged to do so by his lieutenants. He told them So 
make good their escape, but that lie would remain and meet 
hLi fate. So they all stood and fought It out lq the bitter end 
and fell side by bide. Oen T Ko's son, learning of his father's 
death burned for revenge and so he collected a band of sol¬ 
diers in the south, which he named ^The Rand that Seeks 
Revenge-** 

A snore succer^fuJ attempt was made by Chong In-hong 
of Hytlu-p c ung in KyGng-saug Province. He was joined by 
Kim Mybn, Pak Song, Kwak Chun, Kwak Tl and Son In-gap. 
These men organised a force aud drove the Japanese out of 
Mu-gye and burned their supplies. Hearing that the enemy 
Itad fled toward Cho-gye and knowing that a river intervened, 
they gavt chase. The Japanese came to the river but could 
find no boats to crotiL They spent so much time looking 
for a ford that when nt last they found uue and were starting 
to cross, the pursuers Cain* np. The ford was a bad out, 
the bottom bring composed of soft sand, something like 
quick sand Suou the horses and iiicti were floundering 
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about in mid-stream. Chfing nnd his men, who knew I he ford, 
rushed in upon them, while so entangled. an ^ cut l ke ra 
down hy hundreds. Those that escaped fled towards Song- 
ju. hut g»e of Chong's lieutenants took a thousand men and 

gave chase, Prewed beyond endurance the Japanese turtirti 
and came on to fight. One huge felled on a magnificent 
charger came dashing out ahead of the rest, brandish mg hss 
sword and yelling at the top of his voice. A hideous S‘ lt 
mask Added to the picture*!^ness of his appearance, hut it 
did not frighten the pursuers Their leader aimed at the 
horse's legs and soon lie came crashing to the ground, where 
he was speedily despatched. The other Japanese thtrcupon 
turned and rested their flight, Japanese troops wlm were 
in force in Soug-ju and Ko-ryiiqg came out to intercept the 
pursuers but Chong and his men formed at; ambush and 
springing suddenly upon the Japanese threw them into 
fusion arid chased them ns far as Pydl Pass In this fitgh 
the Japanese threw away their baggage, weapons mid all 
superfluous clothing. Chang and bis men chased them six 
miles and then turned back. 

The last adventure of th« nature which we shall mtittmi 
is that of Kim CIi'IHmU man of Ns-j« in ChOl-la Province. 
Hearing of the king's flight he s«t down end wept, but sud¬ 
denly springing up be exclaimed. might far better be 
trviug to Aid my sovereign than sit here bewmitmg his misfor* 
tune " In company with his friends Song Che-tmu and \.mg 
Samdo. he got together a goodly band of men whose avowed 
purpose was the succor of the king. Before commencing opera- 
lions the lender slaughtered horses and oxer, and mode each 
man taste the blood and take an oath of 
cause in which they were embarked. Kim addressed hem 
in these words. "Of course this means death to us all. We 
cannot expect to come out of it alive. We can only go for¬ 
ward, There must ben.-retreat. If any one of you desires 

life more than the Accomplish mem the work in w^h we 
sue engaged let him turn back n<J *' ie> ° 

san in Ch'nng-ch'Hng Province. Koreans who hadl _ 

themselves to the Japanese as spies cn me to this g 

information, but were apprehended and ptH to death. The 
Japanese- <ati.p was at Keum-nyfing nut far *wn>. One 
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Juoouless night Kim, bv a forced march came Lind surrounded 
this camp, and at a given signal his forces descended like an 
avalanche upjn the unsuspecting enemy. Thtrse that escaped 
the edge of the sword found safety fn flight. fn the seventh 
noon this force, consisting of several thousand men, crossed 
the Han River below Yang- wha-do intending to go and join the 
king, but in&tead of doing so they entered the island of Kang' 
wha and fortified ft. When the king heard of these deeds of 
Kim Ch‘ihi-ii a he was highly pleased and gave him the title 
of "Defender against Invaders," 

These incidents of Korean success against the Japanese 
cannot be taken as typical cases for, as a rule, the Japanese 
went where they wished and did what they wished, but they 
are inserted hire lather It* show that it was no craven submis¬ 
sion on the part of the Koreans; that there were strong, 
brave and faithful men who were willing to cast their for¬ 
tunes and lives into the scales and strike as liaid blows air 
they knew bow for their homes and for their king, It was 
of course a getinUa warfare and it wasouly stun It detachments 
of t he main army of the Japanese that they could successfully 
withstand, tart the utter ptrstlanunity of the Korean*, as some* 
times depicted, is not a true pie lure of them. Their moist 
fault was th.it they were unprepared for war. This together 
with the strife of follies was the reason why the Japanese for 
a lime worked their will upon the peniueuLi. 


Chapter IX. 

Attempts tv secure aid Imm China,...divided cmmselE. in Minting . 

anarmr KM...,, desperate «%.„.«*«. 5hfc ^ v f(tt 
Korea ..the Emperor ffivea orders for the tins'* eflttruunnwnt 
great Korean victory to the south „j afRntsc *m„ of rd„. 
foreenieul defeated and destroyed hy Admiral Yl Sun-sin, ..Gen - 
Yi honored..the twk of ibf invasion broken,,,.a vsinrlortoa^ 
Cltmeae general... .severely Wen... .the monk* 

Ww-a sharp answer., Korean fmye*,.,..* night adveti* 

tare ...Japanese reverses in th e sou th ... .Chios awakens. ...njjrw.d 
conference. ,, ,a imcr,., .thr lime expires.,, a celebrated soldier 
tracked down... .attempt tontUk. Seoul.. . Jteiv V i|«fei Mu i Chin-Ju 
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_the firet mortar and bomb. . various Korean attempt. . .. Kona* 

victory in H^tn^'yftnn proviqct,. .another in the »«cth. ,.J*(»nesa 
confined limMt entirely to P'yiiu^-yaiijf. 


The effort* that Korea put forth before she obtained niil 
from Chino make an entertaining story. and they show that 
China delayed it as long aa possible and then complied, not so 
much because she wished to help Korea as because she desired 
to check the Japanese before they crossed the Ya-lu and 
began ravaging the fruitful plains of the Liao tung peninsula. 
Before the Japanese ever landed in Korea the king had scut 
an envoy to Nanking telling the Emperor that an invasion 
was next to certain ; and that envoy* was ?till in Nanking- 
After the king's flight to the north he sent Min Motig-nytlng 
and Yi Tak-TiyOng as special envoys to ask aid again. On the 
arrival of these men with their urgent request there was a 
great council of war in Nanking. Some of the leading 
generals said, “There is no need for China to help those wild 
people. Let them fight it out themselves " It would appear 
tfmt the policy by which China disclaimed responsibility For 
Korea, When such responsibility involved sacrifice. Is several 
centuries old. Other generals said, "No. that will not do. 
We must send troops and at least guard our own territory 
from invasion.” But the Chinese (*eu era l-in-chief. Sflk 
Sting, said, "We must, without fail, render Korea the assis¬ 
tance for which she asks. We must immediately despatch 
2000 troops, and the Emperor must appropriate 2,000,000 
cash for their maintenance,'' The upshot of it all rt ’ aS that 
Gen Nab Sangji look n ^mall body of troop* and marched 
eastward to the hanks of the Ya-in where he went into camp 
without attempting to render the Koreans any assistance. 

In the seventh moon the king sent another envoy to 
Nanking on the same errand but with Uie same lack of suc¬ 
cess. Then the king called to him one of hia most misled 
officials and appointed him envoy to Nankiug and said, Ri? 
salvation of the kingdom lies in your hands. Go to Nanking 
and leave no efforts untried whereby the Emperor may be in* 
duced to help m " Charged with this important mission, 
this envoy Chong Kon-sit hastened to Nanking and, entering 
the enclosure of the war office, sat in the courtyard for oeveu 
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days weeping i bttt the officials all turned n deaf ear to bis 
tut rentier, excepting the Centrum-chief Sfik Sflng In* 
dignant at the apathy of his colleagues and in spite of the 
fact that hi& duty as generaUin-chief demanded his presence 
in Nanking, be arose and satd. '"If none of you gciitltmeiJ 
will go to the aid of Korea I will go myself / 1 There were 
special and personal reasons Tor this man's interest in Korea, 
hi years gone by a Korean merchant, while in Nanking, had 
met itt sin hail i beautiful slave girl and upon inquiry had 
discovered that she was of noble family but had sold herself 
into slavery to obtain money wherewith to deliver her father 
from prison. Tlie merchant was so touched liy the sacrifice 
which she had made— For it in emit the sacrifice of lio nor ii- 
self— that he gave all his patrimony and bought h^r anti sat her 
free. In after year- she betsimt the wife of I his same Gen. 
SHk Sfttig, and thus it was that he was an arderat admirer of 
Korea and was deter mined to see that Korea received aid in 
litr present extremity. 

At this* point tit# kin* sent a message to the prefect of 
Uaotuug saying, "The Japanese have come as far north as 
H‘y ting-yang and 1 fear 1 shall have to cross the Win anti 
take refuge in your district." This the prefect i in mediately 
reported to the 'Emperor, who answered, "If the king of 
Korea enters your district, provide him with a fine house, 
give him food nut of the imperial stores, each day four ounce?' 
of silver, a pig, a 'beep, vermicelli and rice. Give him -ilso 
&n escort of a hundred men and let twenty women bt detailed 
to wait upon him. 

We have now arrived at the threshold of the Chinese 
countet'invagioti which, was destined to he one of the main 
causes of the Japanese retreat, but before entering upon this 
narrative we must turn again to the south and witness same 
events which did far more to effect the withdrawal of the 
Japanese than did the couting of ihc Chinese arm its. 

The first of these was tile utter defeat of a large body of 
Japanese who were scouring the province of ChOj-la, Enter¬ 
ing the town of I-ch'i they were met by such a fierce attack on 
the part of Whang-jin the prefect or Tottg-bok that they 
i tinted back and, crossing the Une-ch't Mountain entered 
the prefecture of CUOn-jti. Yd foiig-naiu, the prefect of Na- 
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ju, and Whang JTik. a volunteer general. lay in ambush with a 
targe body of volunteer troops, mid succeeded in driving the 
Japanese luck, but the next day the invading host came 
fiercely lo thr attack and the Koreans had to give way. The 
Japanese in their exultation now thought they could go back 
to I-ch'i and avenge themselves for their defeat there, 

Kwuu Viil and the prefect of Whi«g-jm beard oi this m 
lime to fortify one of ihe mountain psases, The Japanese 
attacked in a desperate manner, creepii'l? up the steep mnml- 
tatn sides on liteir hands and knees, shooting as they ad¬ 
vanced. Alt day long the fight continued and the Japanese 
were utterly defeated. Their bodies were piled iu heaps 
where they fell and the records say that the ground wjis 
covered with one crimson malting oi leaves. This was one 
of the greatest land victories which the Koreans scored 
against the Japanese. Rrtceatitig to the valley with their 
dead the Japanese made two great heaps of bodies and buried 
them in trenches, marking the spot wilh tough monuments of 
worn). This was probably one of the bodies oi troops for 
which the Japanese in P’yAng yang were waiting, t*lore 
attempting the invasion of China. 

Rut meanwhile events of far greater importance were 
occurring farther south, where Admiral Vi Sun-sin with Ins 
wonderful ’’tortoise boat" was watching for Japanese fleets. 

It was in the eighth moon that his watchfulness was 
rewarded and he bchdd on the eastern horizon a vast fleet of 
Japanese b<mts bringing a hundred thousand tneu to reinforce 
the army of invasion and enable it to push on into China. 

Admiral Yi and his lieutenant Yi Ok-lceui met this power- 
ful fleet in a place called Kyon-n'-ryang among the islands off 
the southern coast of CMI-la Province The evident intention 
of the Japanese was lo round the southwestern corner of the 
peninsula and sail up the west coast to Pyongyang. At 
first the wily admiral made as if he would betake himself to 
flight and the Japanese, by giving chase, threw thetr own hue 
into disorder. When opposite Han san Island, Admiral Yi 
suddenly turned his iron-lad about and rammed the nearest 
of his pursuers, and then engaged the others either singly or 
by the score, for his craft was imperv ious to their weapons. 
His attending fleet followed and completed the work, after he 
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liRd disabled |he ctisinjr’a boats. Seventy-one of the Japan¬ 
ese tarns were sunk that day and it is said the verv sea was 
red. But sums a reinforcing fleet came up from Au-gol 
Harbur near Hansan and the Admiral found that his day 1 a 
\uitk was nut yet done. The attack straightway began and 
soon the Japanese were in the same plight in which their 
comrades Imd been put. Many, seeing how impossible it was 
to make headway against this iron ship, beached their boats 
and fled by land ; so on that same day forty-eight ships more 
were burned. The few that escaped during the fight sped 
eastward toward home. So ended, we may well believe, one of 
the great naval battles of the world. It may truly be called 
the-Satomis of Korea, It signed the death warrant of the in* 
vasiou. It frustrated the great motive of the invasion, the 
humbling of China, ; and tUenceforthp although the war drag¬ 
ged through many a long year, it was carried on solely wi:b 
a view to mitigating the disappointment of Hideyoshi-^-a disap¬ 
pointment that must have been as keen as his thirst for con- 
quesi was Unquenchable, 

When the king heard of these splendid achievements he 
heaped upon Admiral Vi alt the honors in his gift, and even 
those who hated him for bis successes were compelled to join 
in his praise, konishi had heard that an army was coming 
to reinforce him and he wrote an exultant letter to the king 
saying* PP ^ hundred thousand men are coming to reinforce 
me. Where will you dee to then 7 " But before this letter 
reached its destination there triune the news of the crushing 
defeat isi the south. The whole success of the invasion 
depended upon forming a junction between the army in 
F‘yling*yang and this army of reinforcement, but Admiral Yi 
shattered the fleet, and Eh*last hope of the invaders perished* 

And now at last China bestirred herself and sent Gen* 
Clm Seung-bnu with 5000 troops across the Ya-lu into Korea 
This was a man whose vanity was as gi'etii as Lis ignorance of 
the Japanese- He loudly boasted "Now that I have come, 
no Japanese will be able to stand before ine. hl penetrating 
as far south as Ka-san he enquired whether the Japanese hod 
fled from P'ythig-yaug* and being answered in the negative he 
exclaimed 'Heaven is indeed good to keep them there for 
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Two of the Korean generals venturi to offer him some 
Advice, saying that it ww !| ow t ' ie rf, ‘ T 'y ^SO ' 1 an , , 

were very had, and that it might b= 
uttuv could move with greater ease and with 
biicceah. Bui lie toughed and said, ! once took 3 
and put to flight iou.uoo Mongols, 1 care tm £ r £** 

Japanese than 1 do for »osq««oes or ants And so hit _ P» 
floundered on through the mud until they <tod WJ» 
P*vnng.v>ug on the nineteenth of the eighth mom.. And, fc, 
2 Si were Wide open, The Chine** marched 

straight up through the town to the governor ’* 
firing their guns and catling J. £ 52 

a Japanese wav to hi seen. « . T 

far* had entered the city and the streets were U»L tb. Jap- 
MICK, who lav hidden ill eve,y tonne. P»"' rf * 5 ,"“ e , ' ' 

destructive fire into their rank,. The a..neae, h..d dtol to ¬ 
gether ... e-ceU ***** “™ cmJSIZ 

Gen. Sa Yu, the second in command of he L-U.m^e 

killed .ltd .be boatful Ccc.Cb. Senog-bun mototrf In. 

ben* end Bed Lbe city. foMcvei by « -mW_"f ■“ “ 

eccld extricate theomelMs tain began.o f.U bud be r«d„ 

were deep with wind. The Japanese folloWedthelog - 

and the valley Was sttewed » i,h "t» bodies .» ibe via,,,. Ob 

™ who entered -be city only two lb-mad e^prd. 

Gen. Cho fled two hundred li to An-)« beiore he stopped. 

iiaii bc^n- niu.cli tfl-Hi ftsi'S ^he 

Hu there eavt out inai as tneftf , , ± 

roartv were heavy he was at a disadvantage in attacking, a 

when hie second. Celt. S„ Yu. leil be saw that 

be done, nod no bed ntdeted a .event. Bin 

smiled. (or they kl.ety that a Mety cole tide ,h ~ 

mads bv a Chinese general mo.nl *" "! ' 1 ' a „ d 

treat And no be tetnrned to Liaoning, Ibis veil nut man. “ d 

” Wg^iStoenl. .vetted IW ■*»«*£ 

bn, ,be Kore.... on and «. “mb' 

The Chinese genutel Vang Se-benu wnsnenl 

ehatge bn,ibek.ng denied i,nnd t he...,ii,tvn,w»nd^,errf 

And now a new element In tins —.brag ealdtnn oi nar 
r It ia" is nil nidepa'ul^ut movement on the 

ros* to thv surface- » l wa! * n1 ' ' mc * . ........ u vn 

part of the Buddhist monks throughout tin- * 

Chung. kuumi throughout tue eight province as * K * 
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teacher of So-san/' wns a man of great natural ability as well 
as of great learning. His pupils were mitnWdi by thn 
thousands and, were found hi every province, He c died to¬ 
gether iwo thousand of them mid .appeared before the ting *>t 
Kubju and said, 14 Wc are of the common people; but we are 
all the king's servants and two thousand of us have come to 
die for Your Majesty/' The king was much pleased by this 
demowstration of loyalty and made Hyu Chung a Priest Gen¬ 
eral, ixtui told him to go into camp ns Pup-hemig Monastery. 
He did so. and from that point sent out a call to nil the mon¬ 
asteries in the land. In Ch nbla Province was a warrior 
monk ClToe Yung, and at Diamond Mountain another named 
Yu Chung These came with over a thousand followers and 
went into camp a few mile* iu tlie easi of P"\ hug-yang. 
They had no intention of engaging in actual battle but they 
ricted spies* Took charge of the commissariat and made them¬ 
selves generally useful During battle they stood behind the 
troops and shouted encouragement. Yu Chung, trusting to his 
priestly garb. went into Py frig-yang u> set the Japanese gen- 
trab* Being ushered into the pre*enc^ of katb, who had now 
joined the main army after hie detour into ttam gyuiig Frov- 
*nce. the monk found hituself surrounded by dashing weapons. 
But fie was not in the leas! daunted, and looked about him 
wtLh a smiling face, Kato addressed him gotxlmitnredlv 
and asked. -,L \VJust do von comidtr Che greatest treasure sn 
your laud Without a moment's hesitation the monk flii j 
swered “Your Head, which piece of subtle flattery made the 
Japanese general laugh long and lutid. 

Besides- these there were other movements of a Loyal 
nature throughinit the country. Ac Wha-siiu in ChnMa 
Province there, was 4 little loud of men* under Ch'oe 
kyung-whe whosf banner represented a falcon in flight. 
Also in Ch^ng chHlng Province a celebrated scholar Cbo 
Hon collected a Surge band of men, but his efforts were 
frustrated by the cowardice and jealousy M f the governor of 
the province who imprisoned the parents of many of hte fob 
lowers and so competed them to desert. 

Y1 WimTk. the governor of F i ynng-an Province and Yi 
Pin. one of the provincial generals, made a fortified camp nt 
Sun-au, sixty fi to the west of P'yuugymig At the same 
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Mm. generals Kh» E.ngSS aa4 P.k Myuw-hr»». 

fore-of iq.ooo men. made a line of lornfied campsalong the 

west side of th* town of Kim 

naval fort- girded the ford of the T..-4ong. These^forc« 

advanced sinu,Uoneon.lv and attacked .he j^vn.se cotung 

off all slragglcrx Suddenly the -my -node a 

from the city and the Korins were disperse Wtoijr 
wh.NdtiMWd at their respects »«[» * "- 1 ” 

that Gen. Kim *»**£»* IvU troops m 

found. As it happened he wa* very near 
town when the *>r»ie occurred and he was cutoff from re¬ 
treat. But iti th_- d«sk of approach inJf night He was «* 

discovered by the Japanese. A t**ry » ,jf * C " ^ 
adventure which he had that mght. One of the Japonic 
penerals in ihe town had found a braiuifn j auunsk ^ ^^^ 
had compelled her to share his quirt.rs. <■ . 

eve.. she asked him to let her ga to the wal and see . she 

could find «m,™enmownuldc4rrya m ^toher b™^ 
Permission was given and she hastened to ^ tave 

called softly. “Where is my brother? ©*>■ kim. . “ 

seen was immediately beneath the wall ^ he 

:ra£' ff - 

.... „« —r 

quarters* Her captor w® 5 his 

goes, who always slept fitting bolt upright at a «*»«■» 
eves wide open and holding a long sword in H« 

(irt fi.rv red. Gen. Kim. conducted by the dancing fPJ>- 
came upon him unawares and smote off his head at ■*"**; 

ZZZl, theh„d M .he,-mh.e*«•-*•* ;;;“ 

<h.«.Oh« swofdft "»*• «<* ”- 5 ^^ ‘££T»«• 

through one of the house-pos^- The Korean **. 

cealed the head beneath hi* garments an ■ 

at hi* heels. But now for the first time he 

aware of the extreme hazard of h» 

he would no, be nhlc to get by the «-fd. if 

the girl, his gallantry suddenly forsook him £ 

.ud smote off her head as well. Thus unencumbered he 

succeeded in making his escape- 
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We inusi litre digress again to describe the final conflict 
that put an end to Japanese advances 'm the province ol Chill- 
la. A Erener.iL Cho Hon, in company w\*h a monk warrior, 
Vnng Kvti, advanced an the important luwn of Chung-jU* 
then occupied by a strong Japanese garrison. They approaches! 
the west gate and stormed it with stones and airows. In & 
short time the Japanese were compelled to retire and the Ko¬ 
reans began to swarm into the town, rowing to make a com¬ 
plete daughter of the hated enemy, blit at that moment a se* 
v n thunder shower arose md the darkness was intense 5o 
Gen Cho recalled his troops and encamped outside the gate. 
That night the Japanese burned their dead ami fled out the 
north gate, and when Gen, Cho led ht£ troop* into the city the 
Nest day he scored only an empty triumph. He desired to 
push forward to the place were the king had found refuge, and 
to that end he advanced as far north as On-yang in Chnug- 
chhing Province : but learning there that a strong body of 
Japanese had cougregnted m Vo svn in Chfll-b Province he 
turned back to at!^ck them He made mi arrangement by 
letter with Kwilts VHl. the provincial genera! of CH&bto* to 
make i simultaneous attack upon the Japanese position front 
different sides But when fieri. Cbt* arrived before the jaj> 
auese camp with hi* little band of 700 men Gen. Kwmi was 
nowhere 10 be found. The Japanese laughed when they saw 
thi^ little array and came on to the attack* but were each tilth? 
illEicu hack. But at last the Koreans hud spent sill thttr ar¬ 
rows. it tvns late in the day and they were fatigued and half 
famished. Geo, Cho, however, bad no thought of retreat and 
kept urging on his men. !f he had at this crisis withdrawn 
his remaining soldier*. the victory would virtually have been 
his !nr the Japanese had lost mauv more men than he; but 
he \n* too stnbliorci to give an mdj- The Japanese omc an 
to u last grand charge. Gen. Cho"s aides advised him lo 
Withdraw but he peremptorily refused. At last every weapon 
was gone and the men fought with th t rr bore hsts, falling 
whervthey Mooih The slain of the Japanese ontti umbered 
tlmsc of the Koreans and although they were victorious their 
\ m.tor^ crippled them. It look, the survivors four dato burn 
Iheirdead and when il was dare they broke camp and went 
southward. The Japanese never regained the ground \mt by 
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this retreat and and it was a Ample of what nuisf 
throughout the peninsula, since Admiral V' ren er 
reinforcement from Japan impossible. 

We return now to tht north, the real scene nf war. In 
the ninth tUOOU the Chinese general. Sim \u-g>n n 8* "^' ose 
name will figure largely in these annuls from this point mv 
was sent from Chins to investigate the condition of affairs in 
Korea with a view to the sendingof a large Chinese force, tut 
by this time China had become alive to tht interests at stake, 
namely her own interests. This genera! crossed the a 11 
and came southward by An-jti an far as Sttn-an. hrom t,mt 
point he sent n comm imitation Tothe Japanese i« P‘yO»g-yang 
saying. ‘I have come by order of the Kmperorof Chinn lu iu- 
qnire what Korea has done to merit such t reatment a* tin* at 
vour hands. You are trampling Korea under foot and "’ c 
would know why M The Japanese general. Komshi. an- 
ssvered Hits by requesting that the Chinese ^general met | 
him at Kang-boh Mountain ten A* north of Pyongyang, sort 
have o conference with him. To this Gen Sim agreed an . 
taking with him three followers, he repaired to the appoin ted 
place. Konishi accompanied hv Kurorts. and treusho 
to the rendezvous with a great arrav of soldiers and 
Gen. Sim walked into their midst alone, having left his horse- 
outside the enclosure. He (turnedlately addressed them as 
follows; ■'! brought with me a miltion soldiers and 1« - ‘ ‘ n 
camp beyond the Y«4«- Yon. Genaho. are a monk W h v do 
von come to kill and destroy?” «ensbo s*we«d For 
many a Year Japan has had no dealings with Chins* » e >*K- 
ed from Korea a safe conduct for our envoy to Nanking but 
it was refused and we were compelled to atme and toke 1 . by 
force What cause have yon to btunc ns for tlMS - 
Gen, SimVcplied. *'If you wish to go to China Ur pay yutir re¬ 
spect* to the Emperor there will be no difficulty at All. Un 
arrange it without the least trouble. ' Ku.ush. Amd tio hing, 
hut handed his sword to Gen. Sim in token «“<* 

thev had conferred together for some time « arranged 

that Gen Stm goto Nanking and represent that Japan wW *’ 
ed lo become a vassal of China. Fifty days was agr«o upon 
for the general to make the trip to Nanking aud return with 
the answer, and a truce was Called fur tl»l Uu.c, A line was 
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'iniwu round P'yiing-vsng ten ft from the wall and the Japan¬ 
ese nffr ted ir> stay within that limit while the Koreans pro- 
hiised not to cro-ss that line. Gen. Sim was ■sent upon hi* way 
with every mark of esteem on the port of the Japanese who 
accompanied him a short distance on the ro*d. 

The Japanese lived up to the terms of the truce, never 
crossing the tine once, but the fifty days expired and still 
Gen. Sim did not appear. They then informed the Koreans 
that in the twelfth moot! their "horses would drink the water 
of the Va tu." 

During these fifty days of truce what was going on in 
Other purls of the peninsula ? Cho Ung a soldier of Ch’ung* 
clvfiug Province was a man of marvelous skill. With a hand 
of 500 men he succeeded so well in cutting off small foraging 
bands of Japanese that they were at their wits end to get him 
put ant of the way. One foggy day when the mist was so 
thick Inal one could not see his hand before his face the jap- 
wiese learned that this dreaded man was 011 Hip road. Thev 
followed him swiftly and silently and nt last got an opportuni¬ 
ty tv shoot him in the back He fell from his horse but rose 
and fled an Foot Hat they soon overtook him and, having 
first cut his hands off, they despatched him. 

The governor of Kyung-geui Province was Sim T*. lie 
h.irl found asylum in the town of Saiig-nynng, two hundred ft' 
#north of Seoul. Having gotten together a considerable body 
of soldiers he Formed the daring plan of wresting Seoul from 
the hands of the Japanese, For this purporse it was neces¬ 
sary' that he should have accomplices in that city who should 
tiae at the appointed time and join in the attack. Through 
treachery or otherwise the Japanese became aware of the plot 
mid sending a strong body of troops to Sing-nyuog they sen* 
ed the governor and put him to death. 

Gen. Kim Si min had charge of the defense of the walled 
town of Chin-ju in Kydng-satig Province. The Japauese in¬ 
vested the town with a very large force. Within, the garrison 
amounted to only three thousand m en . These were placed on 
I he walls m the most advantageous manner by Gen. Kim who 
an* specially skilled in the defease of a waited town. All the 
soldiers were atridJy commanded no! to fire a single shot un¬ 
til the Japanese were close up to ibe wall. The Japanese ad- 
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vanetd in Ififee divisions. to B ooq strong. A thousand of these 
were mUhk^ietrs, The roar of the musketry was deafening 
hut the wall* were as ^iSent as if deserted. Norn imu was Lo 
be seen, On the following day the assault be^ttt in earnest* 
The Japanese discarded the muskets and used Sre arrow*. 
Soon all the houses outside tbc wall were ns nMies, Gen. Kim 
went up into the south gate and there sat und listened to some 
flute playing with a view to milking the Japanese think the 
defending forci was so IftTK? as to make solicitude nmwcitf- 
sary. This made the Jjipmrse very direful They made 
elaborate preparations for the assault. Cutting down bamboos 
and pine trees they made ladders ubauz eight l _*tiL wide find as 
high as tlie wall. They als<* prepared si raw titnt> to protect their 
heads from missiles from above. Hut the defenders had also 
made careful preparations They had bundle* of fctfuw with 
little packages of pciwdc-r fastened in them, to east down on the 
attacking party. File* of Rtones and keUL-* o( hot water were 
also tn readiness As ths assault might Lake place ,tt night, 
plrmks bristling with nails were thrown o i 'er the wall. This 
proved a wise precaution for m the attiek was unide that 
very night, ft raged fiercely fnr a lime, bnt ^o until> of the 
jupane^ie were lamed bv the spikes so the phink^ ami so many 
were burned by the bundles of straw. that it In si they h:sd to 
withdraw, leaving heaps of deart behind. More than hult the 
attacking force were killed md the rest bnt n busty retreat 
|li the ninth moor* Gen Fak Chined KyUug-saug Province 
took 10,000 soldiers and went to attack the walled town of 
Ky&ng ju which was held by the Japanese. U is said that he 
made use of £. species of iiiissilt: called "The Firing J bunder- 
ball. ■ It was projected from a kind of mortar made of bell 
metal end having :i bore of some t wdve or fourteen inches 
The mortar was about eight feet long. The records say that 
this thing could project itstff through Ehe air for a distance of 
forty p^ces. It doubtieaa messns that a projectile of some 
kind could lie cast that distance fram this mot Ur. The re* 
cords goou to suy that the ‘ Flying PhUndeV-bolt was thrown 
river the wall of the town and, uhzti the Japaiiev« flocked 
around it to see what it might be, it exploded with a terrific 
noise* instantly killing twenty men or more. This struck 
ibe Japanese dumb with terror and so worked Upon their mi- 
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perstitious natures that they decamped in haste and evacuated 
the city. The inventor of this weapon was Yi Yang-sou, and 
it is said that the secret of its construction died with him. U 
appears that we have here the inventor of the mortar and 
bomb. The length of the gun compared with its calibre, the 
distance the projectile was carried with the poor powder then 
in use and the explosion of the she'l ail point to this as being 
the first veritable mortar in use in the east if not in the world. 
It is said that one of t hese mortars lies today in a storehouse 
in the fortress of Nam-ha n. 

All through the country the people were rising and arm¬ 
ing against the invaders. A list of their leader* wilt show 
how widespread was the movement. I„ the province of Cbil- 
hi were General* Kim Cb'fla-il, Ko Kyeng-myaug and Cb'ofi 
Kvt.tig.whe; In Ky0ng sang Province Generals Kwak Cbfi-u. 
KwOn hung-su. Kim Myb. Chong In-hong. Kim H*. Nyu 
^ an gii, V, Tti-geni and Chang Sa-jiu; in Ch'mtg-ch'lltig 
Province Geoerais Cho H enn. Yfing Kyu (monk), Kim Hong- 

Vriin gyflm.Cho Tilugong, Cho Ung and Yi Pong: 
>u Kyftug.geni Province Generals U Sung-jon. Chang Suk- 

. Y< No Yf Sau-whi. Nam On-gyung, Kim 
T afc. Yu Ta-jin, Yi Cltil. Hong Kyc-nam ana Wang Ok: in 
Hani-gyflug Province Generals Cbhjjg N atn -bu, and Ko 
kyOug-min ; , n P-ytiug-an Province Generals Cho Ho-it and 
the monk YuChftug. The country was filled withlittle bands 
o. fifty or a hundred nieit each, and all were fighting sepa¬ 
rately. Perhaps it was batter so. for it may have prevented 
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jtalumurt aud personal enmities Lhat otherwise woutd have 
ruined tbe whole scheme, 

was the "Military iospeetornf tbenorth" 

Vj b Z hasl "“ ,t « i “''«t'Sate annually the condition 
of thing, u the province of Ham-gy.ug and supelillt „ d 

*' annua] fa.r on .be border ar Whe-ryilng i„ tbe teotb boo,, 

•od oar held eapttve, but Made bis emape by night and found 

*S‘“‘t® 8 "* >»“* ol acertainsorceress o, fortune, 

teller .» Yongsflng. Alter live days rf flight be reached the 
toon of k,ri>ng- s a„g where be round the leaders Cb od Fh. 

Pone h h d "“ 0 “ * h * ** * ”Mv patriot Yi 

Pnng.su who bad given large sums of money to raise and 
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equip soldiers. The com mu n people entered h*nrtily info the 
plmcuid h forcepl io,o30men, indifferently arnuJ and drilled, 
was put into the field. This fores surrounded Ihc tow n of 
Kil-ju where the ]m«tnese ware encamped, and after a des¬ 
perate light the Japing w*re totally defeated, leaving too 
Uvnds in tile hand* of the victors. A few days later a simihr 
cugagsin "it toik pines svilh n like result, sixty more heads 
being taken 

And su it was throughout the country. Tlir Japanese 
w;re being worn awav by constant attrition ; here a do/.-n, 
there a score and yonder a hundred, until the army tn l 1 y' !,, E’ 
yatjg. by no m ratis a large »ti“ was practically ali that was left 
of tin* Japans**:: in the peninsula, 

fCwi’in Yal. the governor of Chfll-la Province, said to the 
provincial g-aeraU "if you win remain in Yi-hyhn and guard 
the province l will take ao.ooo inert and move northward to 
the capital." He advanced a.* far as Su-wihi. The Japanese 
tried to draw him into a general engagement bat lie avoided 
it and kept up a geurilla warfare, cutting off targe numbers of 
stragglers from the Japura ciriip. By this means he a* 
cdmpffilled the important work of opening up a way to the 
north , which Had been closed ; so that from wow on messengers 
passed freely from the southern provinces to the king. 


editorial notes 


VOLUME I 
PART ONE 


Chapter I 

For ntJ it* precision of detail and its contribution to Korean 
culture, the Tan'gun story is still j myth. Huibert would have 
done well to identify it as such in this opening paragraph, in 
addition lo presenting the well-balanced evaluation of this 
'■tradition" which appears in tines 11-36 of page 2 . For those 
interested in the remarkably uniform particulars of the myth 
it may be remarked that the actual crowning of ran'gun hy 
the people is said to have occurred in 2333 (not 2332 ) o.c', 
and that the appearance of Hwan img rWhao-ung”) j$ jj! 
sumed to have taken place much earlier. 


Chapter II 

This caption end the chapter itself fail to disentangle proven 
history from assertions about earlier periods which must still 
be treated as legend. All we really know is that the people of 
Yen (Korean, Y 6 n> in LtiuHung hail contacts in the fourth 
century B.C. with a political unit which can reasonably be 
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Not* 

Number 


3 , 


4 . 


5 


6 , 


identified as ihc Kingdom of Chostfn" if due allowances are 
made for the probability that ibis was a tribal entity rather 
tbrin A monarchy in the modern sense; that Kings Pu and 
Chun were the titular heads of Chosen m ihc late third and 
early second centuries B.C.i and that WinioU came from Yen 
shortly after 200 ELC, and, ih rough a combination of psycho¬ 
logical and physical warfare, dethroned King Chun and 
caused him to flee souihward. See ihe fuller discussion in she 
"Sources and Historicity'' ■section of the Editor’s Introduction, 

The name Pi (phonetically changeable io Bi) is a variant 
found in the Chines* histories for Pu (Bu), The unacceptable 
feature of this stasement is of course Hubert's linking of both 
Pu and his successor Chun (Jun) wilh Kijh. Neither Ihe 
reference lo Pu as "The forlieth descend anl of Kijn . . . sway¬ 
ing the scepter of CbcHsun" nor the use of She pairinyouc 
“Ki hi in "Ki-bi" and “KHim" can be supported. 

Little is in fact known of Wirmin's background except thas 
he was a Yen { ) man- The statement here that 

he was one of Nogwnn's lieutenants, for example, h nowhere 
confirmed in the basic texts on this period—the Shih M 
t £#& ) and the ffnn Shu I m >• 

The Chinese record; of Winning successful use of psycho¬ 
logies 1 warfare techniques stares that he announced to King 
Chun that the Chinese w r ere advancing in len fnot four) 
divisions or groups. 

There appears to be no basis for the asMTttoci here that King 
Chun was *b!e to take with him his treasures or his full 
retinue. He wns in fact forced lo depart so hastily that be 
had to leave his soo and other relatives behind, according to 

the W*t Meh ( by Yu Hum f Jt ^ >♦ 

which is quoted in Ihe San Kuo Chth ( ^ ^ X 

The year most widely accepted is 194 EC., hut the evidence 
seems to justify no staLemcnl more precise ihan that Wiman'i 
conquest occurred soon after 20fl B.C 
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Number 

8 


9 . 


to. 


is. 


Chapter fit 

This entire sUUemtim regarding the activities &( the Chinese 

envoy She Ho I Sup-ha in RuINrtS K«v 

r&in ruEiMinizftUofi system and _S5phn according to M-R) seems 
to he a highly subjective one, rejecting ihe desire of the writers 
of Hulfcerfs YhDy nasty sources to mi rum ire Any responsibility 
which Chos&n might have had for the acts precipitating the 
Han invasion of (fhMO& B.C It whs in fact an officer of 
Chosfiti whom She Ho executed ihc Paesu, :ind it was 
regular forces of King Ugo thni killed the envoy in revenge, 
iifier he had been rewarded b^ the Hun Emperor with an 
appointment ab ^ prefect in the eastern portion of Latoiung. 
These events are recorded clearly in Shlh Chi [Ch'afrhsien 

CJman} kit 1 > i.t. f the Ch'ao-hsien (or 

Chos&n) section of the Shift Chi. 

Since the conquest of Ug 6 *s kingdom by the Han is now 
generally set ut 10 ? rather lhan 106 a,C. (see page 18n.fi the 
order mentioned here v, ms probably given in 109. when Wu Ti 
set ha expedition in mol ion; it obviously could not have been 
issued in 107. 

Early Chinese histories wi a dale which corresponds wilh 
I OS B-C. Halberts difficulty here is probably 3 mechanical 
one. caused by the complexities of calculation, some or which 
are mentioned in lhe Editor's Foreword above (see “Chro¬ 
nology”). 

As suggested in the Editor's Introduction, it is possible that 
Professor Hu then is correct in placing Chen-fan (Chinbdn) 
northwest of the Viilu rn [ ijo-tuny. Four factors tend strongly 
to show, however, that this province lay south of Lo-lang and 
extended to the Han. Fir\i, the presence of . strong Chinese 
administration in Lrau-lung made it unlikely that Lo-lung 
control should have been extended into that area Secondly, 
Wiman had been wadi*, by Lhe Han, trade commissioner Tor 
the regions south and east of Chns&n (virtually the same 
territory as that occupied by Lo-lung beginning in 10ft B.C.), 
and the people of Chen-fan scon to base been the only ones 
mentioned in the records who could have been occupying the 
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Note area immediately to the south. Thirdly, id 7? B.C. the ad- 

Numbef min Utr alive seat for Hsiian-t'ii. (HySndo) Province wa* moved 

out of (he peninsula and across the Yaiu lo the area within 
the elbow of (he T’ung-chia tTung'gs) River, it seems incon¬ 
ceivable that the Chcn-fan provincial unit could have been 
located in (he same general area as both the Liaoning and 
HsiiiWH'u administrations {to tay nothing of Kogun'6. which 
was in the late stages of crystallization in the same I ong-chta 
area) without sharp conflicts .Hid without any specific deline¬ 
ation of Chen-fan boundaries in the detailed Chinese records 
of events in Liao-tung. Fourthly, the Chinese histories which 
describe conquered areas consistently give first attention to 
tends closest to Chinn, They discuss Lo-lang and the Liao¬ 
tung portion of HsuatH'ti in Full, but say nothing about Un- 
fun or Chert-fan, 

The staftdiinl chronological tabSe shows 82 mther ihufi SI 
B.C aa the year corresponding to the fifth year of Chao Ti. 
The assertion that P'ydngju and Tongbu were formed at this 
time—based in part on the assumption that Chen-fan (Chin* 
bOn) was west of the Yafu—is evidently founded on nothing 
more than Yi Dynasty secondary sources, it dors not seem 
to be based on any contemporary dam. l)i Pycng Do \i 
(M-R Yi PySng-do) in his Kuksa Tatrgwan concludes that in 
R2 B.C- Clien-fan and L.in t'un were both abolished as ad¬ 
ministrative entities, the first being attached to l.o lang nhd 
the second to HsUen-fu, Seven years later, in 75 B.C-, entne 
the changes sketched in the Editor’s Introduction, with Lm- 
t'un as welt as Clien-fatl coming under the control of Lo-lang. 
From the latter yew dale the designation of Nan-fu Tu-wei 
(Namhu Towi> for what had apparently been Chen-fan in 
the south and Tung-fu Tu-wei (Tongbu Towi) for the former 
Un-i'tin in tbs east. 

12. The founding of Koguryft is dated 35 B.C. on page 33 (line 
28) and 37 B.C on pages 36 (line 24) and 38 (line 34). The 
year 37 B.C. is the generally accepted one and. indeed, agrees 
with the time given in Hulbert i own table Tor the beginning 
of the Kogury* dynasty This date and those of 57 and IS 
B.C , respectively, for Siiia und PiieLchc, If m fact historical, 
would seem to refer only io their origins as tribal entities. 
Since Koguryd evidently developed Its monarchical structure 
much earlier than Siiia (sec Editor’s Introduction and note 
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Note (8 below), And line* the JVrmjM 5«j?/ and SrrzNgzjl? Yi*nf wen* 
Hunter based on materials held by Silla, there h room for further 
inquiry into (be question whether the earlier dale far £sll.V» 
tribal beginning w h js established objectively. 

Chapter TV 

|1 The accepted roman ization of the mime of the “Yu-jfa" bribe, 

which long inhabited ihe Amur region, is Jiirchen. 

Chapter V 

14. Here again Hulhert gives details on the journey of Chun (or 

-, Ki-Jun ,, li which do not appear to be mentioned in she Chinese 
histories, the baric sources for this early period. All that is 
certainly Inown is ihot Chun went to the sooth and became 
a king ibert 

Chapter Vii 

15 As previously remarked, 194 B.C h the year most commonly 

cited in thh con neetion, although not positively established. 
That dale refers only to Ihe fait of King Chun’i Kingdom of 
Chosen, however, and his flight to the south, where he be* 
came "a king among The HanT The only known support for 
ihe statements made here regarding the Kingdom of Mahan 
h found in the mwriian m ihc Samguk Sa$i that Paelche 
annexed the Mahan lands in 9 A-D_ The elaborate story pre¬ 
sented in this paragraph a* a whole wems to have originated 
wiih Yi Dynasty wrisers whom Hulhert consulted, directly or 
indirectly- See the editor's note to the Mahan lable in the 
appendix to Volume II, 

16- 1 1 has been observed that China had only one colonial ad¬ 

ministrative center—Lo-lang (Nnnjjnangj—in the Korean 
peninsula after 75 B.C, st least until the oiablishmcfil of 
Tai-fang (Taebangi in 206 A D, Professor Hu!hen seems to 
be in error here, iherefore. not only in. referring to iwo prov¬ 
inces which ntVEt ex hied along the territorial lines he suggests 
— 1 Tongbu I'm Chinese, Tiing-fu] and Pyung-ju [P'lng-chou)” 
—hui also in trying that Kpguiyd had "tupplanted 1 ' Chinese 
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Note control entirely En northern Korea. The supplanting process 
Number continued until 313 A.D. ami was then completed by Koguiyo 
and Paekche, acting tndepeiidernly but simultaneously + 

17, The statement that “China chose her" to control the whole 
peninsula is hardly consistent with the description on I. 116 
of Si! la's effective effort—aided by leadeis of the defeated 
slates of Packche and Kogury5—to expand its territory aficr 
66®, thus "aaving the peninvute from the octopus grasp of 
China," See also I he Editor s Introduction. Section 4c. 

18. This highly subjective stafemeni is one of many iu which 
Professor Hufbert impute* to Sill a. which was favored by 
China, motives more altruistic than those assigned io K<v- 
gurya and Paekehe. It is true that Koguryd became a militant 
power before iEs neighbors did so. Hut it seems highly proba¬ 
ble also that ibis northern kingdom had compleied the diffi- 
coll evolution from a tribal group to a certtraliEfrd monarchy 
as early as about 53 A D,, while Paeiidse did no* achieve 
KimElar status until about 734 A«D„ and Silta not until about 
356 A D. See the Editor^ Introduction. Within two centuries 
from ihe lalter dale the lb ktnd and generous" Sitla was in 
fact "reaching out covetous hands" to the strategic non~Sil!art 
lands in 3he lower Han and Namyang Gulf area and was 
embarking on a program of expansion more ambitious Ihan 
any achieved by Koguryfr One could wish lhat the auihor 
had described .ill these power drives as being equally amoral* 
while recognizing the distinctive cultural otiainmenis of each 
slate concerned 

Ik The place defiled was apparently the shrine, and not the grave, 

of Ktim Su-ro 

20. M Ku-yii-bong seems to he an inadvertent substitution for "Ku- 
ji-bong.** 

Chapter Vlti 

21. The phrase Two years later" seems confusing; ihc date of 
iMs important treaty, according to the Sumguk. Saxi nnd the 
Samguk Ytiui, was 248 AD, Sill a was then known by iu 
original name of Sfrrahdl or Saro. 
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Chapter IX 

Note The assertion that "there lias not huzn B time when l hs people 
Number of Korea have entered heardty into die spirit of Buddhism’* 

22. appears to be too categoric and to reflect the anti-Buddhist 
sentiment of Hulbett's time. In both Great SilJa and Kory* 
Buddhism Wits Ehe dominant religious and social force- uor 
did the nco-Con^udanisis root ii oui fuUy and finally as a 
nicchttniMn for social control until the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It has always had a particularly strong attraction for 
Korean women because it trcaicd them with dignity and 
offered them release from the subordination embodied in the 
Ccmfudan husband-wife relationship. In addition fc the “Bliss¬ 
ful Paradise of ihc West 1 of Amkki <M*ihay anal Buddhkm 
seemed to offer a happier after-life for their departed loved 
ones, 

23. It would be clearer \o refer to ’ihe active support of one of 
the rival dyrumies of China." This was the period of the 
"dark ages" in China, from the third to the sixth century- A.B, 


Chapter X 

24. The standard dale for ihn change of the style of the kingdom 
anrf for the adoption of the royal title Wang ^ , men¬ 
tioned in line 2S, is 503 A.D. The accepted dale for the 
disconrinuauun of the custom of live burial, described in lines 
16 and 19, U 502 rather lhan 503 A.D. 

25, The accepted date for the founding of K nrai Mine S) is 42 
A.D. and that for sis fall (line l and line 31 of page bO) is 
532 rather than 527 A.D. 

26. The Inauguration of this history-wriling enterprise seems to 
have occurred in 545 and not 543 A.D. 

27, The dates and events given to this paragraph arc confused. 
According to the author's own dynastic table, it was Kunyim 
(Cfclnji Wang) who came to fhe throne in 5?6 c while Pack- 
chung (Chmp’ySng Wang) succeeded in 579. It was Chin- 
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Note hung Wang (540-576) ind his queen who turned manic and 

Number nun + however, and the whole chain of developments reported 

here appeal* la belong to that king's reign. See Samguk Sos$ 
and Sumguk Yum. 


28. 


29, 


ID. 


31. 


Cti&pter XI 


"Ysdu River” evidently must be changed so read "Liao River." 
As is suggested on page 8S r it wa^ at the Liao I hat the border 
between Chinese and Kogsiryy territory stood, and the "whole 
anrty Th of the Sui was never able to proceed tar east of it 
The Sui forces which later reached the Yalu were only those 
under the command of Generals YU Chung-w m f-ff < 

and Yu-weo Shu ^ ^ , 

The SmIsu ik(town today as the Ch'Cngehon Rivw) is about 
200 Korean ii (roughly €5 miles), and not 30 ti <10 miles), 
north of P'ydn&'y^B- Professor Hulbert could have arrived 
at the figure of "thirty tf r by inadvertently substituting the 
Japanese ri (about 2.4 miles) for Hie Korean unit. 


The reference to "Tong-whang Fortress" in line 2 setim to 
be a cootimmimi of the geographical error found on page 89. 
"The Fortress of Liaotung/ 1 to which I he author proceeds 
to make further reference in the lines beginning villi die 
sixlh. would seem to be the correct reading for line 2 also. 
The Chinese rebel leader, culled here "'Yang Hyiin-gai» r ’ in 
accord ;i ace with Hulben's rendering of the Korean reading 

of the name, is Yang Hsuan-kaii 4 ^ 4 - 


See also references to '"Shinto" on page 93, line 15: page 96, 
lines 24ff_: and page 97. tine L The editor has been unable 
to determine what source Hulbert used for this 'introduction 1 ' 
of Shinto* which i5 presumably written with the standard 


characters 


■ 


Since El it differentiated from the 


philosophical formulations of Taoism (page 93 t p ihe terra 
here presumably refers to animistic beliefs Coming from 
China, it could hardly he the sectarian Shinto of Japan, to say 
nothing of the later stale culL Animism was of course found 
in Korea, as well as m Manchuria., Siberia and other adjacent 
regtons from the earliest times; il would appear that a Jess 
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Note confusing term than "Shinto 1 * could he found for such specific 
Number imhujitic touching m were sent to KoguryG by the early Tang. 

Ai the same tame it is Interesting to note, a* Mr Hazard re- 
marks, that Professor Franz Schurmann and others hud a 
particularly close relation between certain features of sec¬ 
tarian Shinto in fapan and very oh! animistic beliefs in 
southern Korea. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


The accepted name of Kogury5*s “iron chancellor/ 1 who 


dominated its. life from 642 to 666, is Ylm K.ae 5o-ttujti 


a 4 * 


rather than "Hap So-mun." 



C/utpier XII 

Queen Sfingmati (ChindOk Yoju> L* generally said to have 
succeeded Queen Tong man s Slndok Y5ju> in 647 rather than 
645 A*D. The accepted date is shown in the dynastic table. 

Here and tn line I above, the Chinese general described as 
+, $o Chong-hang 1 ’ is General Su Ting-fang, Hulberrt figure 
Of 13f> f OO(l men h supported by Samguk Sagi 5:9, The Chi¬ 
nee sources. Chiu Vans Shu and Tii^hih rmg<him t set 
ihe size of the force at 100+000 men. 

The widely cited date is not 16 hut Iti B C The year 13 is 
in fact given on J, 40 (line 39). Another unaccepted dale 
(17 B,C.) appears in ihe dynastic table. Here again ihe year 
concerned can he taken merely as a plausible and approximate 
date for the emergence of a tribal unit, arid not of a monarchi¬ 
cal state. For the fall of Paekchc many Korean scholars 
insisi on 663. the end of the reign of “King R ung/' rather 
than 660 . 


36, For Ihe phrase “with great trefridntioiX (line 19) one might 

well suMltote "wish great reluctance,” in view of the SilLan 
disappointment with Tang methods outlined in the Introduc¬ 
tion. It would alw he fairer to the Emperor to say that, in 
view of ihe repeated failures experienced hy both the Sui 
and ihe Tang in lhcir expeditions again*! Kogury6 n he de¬ 
cided on a conservative courie; it is not necessarily true that 
IH a sudden limit! rl y seized” him Hines 30-32), 
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Chapter XUI 

Nolo This descrrpiion of Ch*nc CffiwOn's accomplishments is gen- 

Number erally excellent, but the dnEeaf his return to Kunming (occu- 

37. pying approximately the same si Sc a* t he present kvongju), the 

capita! Of Si Ha, it well established a* being SB 5 and not 896 

A,a 


38. 


3&. 


Part Two. Chapter / 

The author would have been more consistent if, from this 
paragraph throughout (he reign of this first king of Kory 5* 
he had used [he posthumous title Wang Taejo, rather than 
the personal name Wans K&n. Similarly, one properly refers 
Id [he founder of the Vi dynasty as Yi Sortg-gc while he was 
serving as a general under the last king of KoryA but as Vi 
Taejo from the momeni of his founding of the new 1 dynasty 
in 1392, 


Professor Hulbert quale understandably uses Songdo 

t f'Prnc Tree CwpkaD here and generally ihroughoul 
History to refer to the principal se&i of government of 
Koryfi (9 J 8-1392)- This is the name most cherished by the 
people ot (he city and was in common use until well into the 
twentieth cenlury, 71 survives today in the name of the “Song- 
do High School now main rained us a refugee institulion in 
temitiry held by the Republic of Korea. As Hulbert indicates 
on page 152, another name for Shis city—and the one in 

common use today—is Kaesong * A COpcn 


Fortress" or "Place of the Opened Walts"), ft is two mites 
south of the 38" parallel, but is north of the revised boundary 
resulting from the Korean Wnr f1950-1953). 


Part Two, Chapter II 

40. This presentation of Wang T*ejo*s advice to his son docs not 

purport u> he any more than a condensed paraphrase of his 
actus} words. Even as the briefest prtcL\. however, Hulhert's 
“ten rules" both dnjl key points made by the dynasty founder 
and fail to convey the background and spirit of most of his 
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Note 

Number 


usuries inns. TIw summarized paj-y phrase which follows has 
been prepared by Profe»o r Peter H. Ik (Yi Hafc^u} of 
Columbia University with nunc a^sLatKe from the editor. 


Ten Ankrfei 0/ instruction 

1. The great undertaking* of our country depend upon the 
favor a-nd protection of Huddho. At ibe same lime, you 
must be ware of the use of the power o( the temples by 
viifianous rdatneri who seek id estaMUh their own control. 

2. The iicei ol temple* und monasteries were chosen on the 

■dvi« of Tosiu! jWang T'acjo’s favoriic 

Buddhist priest l according to she principles of geomancy. 
Tos&n declared that if anyone should build temple* ut 
any places other than those designated by him. the na¬ 
tion would decline. Therefore* member* of the royal 
family r the amiocraey and The bureaucracy must not 
build temples and monasteries at their own discretion. 

y. If the first wfl is. ineompeient, choose the second son or 
the one among the brothers whom the people consider 
the best qualified (fur the throne) 

4 Jn the past our imfkuiiom have been modeled on ihose 
oi China, but since ihe two countries differ ic their geo¬ 
graphical position and in the character of their respective 
peoples, we need not imitate the Chinese way of life. 
Since KhiLan is a country of beasts and it* language and 
custom 1 are different from oura, you must never follow 
ihe pattern oF its institution*. 

5. I achieved the great work of founding the stale with ihe 
help of the elements of mountain iind water. The wcsiern 
capita] fP'yhngyang! h most favorably situated from 
this Igeomjmtic] viewpoint and has been a center of great 
enterprises for ten thousand generations. Therefore, make 
a royal visit to Pyongyang four times a year—in the 
Mcotidn fifth, eighth and eleventh moons—and reside 
there a total of more than one hundred days. By this 
rneany secure peace nod prosperity 

6 I would like to poirtT mil the importance of two annual 
festivals. The first one is Yvnchirtg 

(Lantern 
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Festival 3 and ihe Leonti n P\tig nun 



vest Festival). The Harvest Fcshvml has as its purpose ihe 
worship ot the spirit of Heaven and of she spirits or ihe 
live sacred moi ini ;iinv. other famous mountains ami 
river** and I he dnigun kinjr. When Ireaeherous subjects 
propose the abandonment ot modifleaiion ql ihese festi- 
Vak h you must prohibit any such change 


7. It k very difficult for the king to win the people. For I hi* 
mason J admurmh you to gave heed io sincere eribciKjnT. 
jnd to banish those with ^ I and era us tongues. II you give 
attention so die proper lime tor making u^c of I he people's 
labor- it you lighten the burden of the enrvt'r anti of 
taxation: and if you comprehend ihe difficulties of agri¬ 
cultural production. then you can win she hearts of the 
people and bring prosperity and peace Ed ihe land. If 
you rale ihe country with benevolence yon will auto¬ 
matically have good subject h you administer rewards 
and punishment!? justly, then the interplay o! yin and 
yang will be harmonious. 


8- The geographic formal ion of the territory trnith ot Kong^ 
ju Js rugged and disharmonious, and it is oasy for the 
people of tJlni region also in lack a harmonious spiril. 
For thal reason. if she people of that urea intermarry 
with members of (he royal family and participate in ihe 
management of national affairs, they might cause dis¬ 
turbances and imperil the throne. So, beware. 

9, The compensation received by she nmiucnicy and ihe 
bureaucracy should not be augmented or diminished. II 
you grant a stipend lo unqualified person*, your relatives 
or your persona] friends, you will invite the criticism of 
the people. Since our country borders she territory of 
ferocious pinions, you should not forges danger even in 
times of peace. Give protection and sympathy so the 
soldiers* lighten iherr obligation of forced labor: inspect 
them every autumn: nod distribute honors to ihe bravest 
and ablest among thent- 

10, In preserving a house ho UJ or u n niton, one should always 
be alert In order to overt errors. You must read widely 
in the classics and in history and take the past u-% a warn¬ 
ing for ihe pre*em The Duke of Chou once presented to 
King [,tir| Ch’cng of shni dynasty u copy of the Wu-£ 
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*ik . 1 suggest that you follow this example and 
post these ten articles on the wall. Reflect Cftfflftdiy cm 


The text used for ibis condensed jwrapfvrw is Thai appearing 
in the I9OSM909 edition of Kvryo Sa f Tokyo, Kokuiho 
Kankdkai), 1, 2 fib— Z7b r See also the Yonsei University edi¬ 
tion of 1955. 

41, The third king tChfingiong] was succeeded hy the fourth 
iKwangjong) in 950 mihcr than 970 A,D., and this fact is 
comment with Hulbcrt's reference, in line 35, to an event of 
the fourth king's reign as occurring in 953, 

42. As Mr- Benjamin H, Hazard, Jr. of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia suggests* it is useful Eo clarify Mi: I hen's account by 
pointing oui that Kory6 promised I he Khilun lo sever re¬ 
lations with ibe Sung hut actually kepi up a dual Allegiance 
until 1030, after which no embassies were exchanged with 
(he Sung for some four decades, although trade continued. 
Much of this information is actually to be found scattered 
through the discussion of eleven! h-century events in the 
History, however. Sec especially 1, 162. 166 and IfiSf, 


43, 


44. 


Pan Two, Chapter TV 

The standard table shows King Sunjong acceding in the 
sevenlh month of 1083 and King SGnjong in the tenth month 
of the same year. 


In the Michael Rogers studio on Sung-KoryO relations atten¬ 
tion is culled Eo the fact ihat the Buddhist priest Myo'ch'&ng 


-*■? $ 


was h leader of a naiivist movement which 


was supported by !he military expetmiamsts, ah bough ihey 
did roe associate themselves wilh his ventures into geomuncy. 
The monk's faction^ taking n view of Kurvft'i policy very 
cfo*e to whai would today be called nationalistic, urged King 
Ifijong to declare himself Empcmr r thus renouncing any 
“younger brother" relationship to Sung China, H also pp^ 
posed a masor offensive uprmt the lurcher. The civil war 
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45. 


46 

47, 

48, 

49, 


which followed was* insofar m MyoWting and nlhtrr monk* 
were involved. u highly drama lie chapter In the thousand- 
year *tory of compel itJnn between BmklhhH arid Confu- 
clan Influence* for toehl md political control in the pen- 
insula from ihc fifth cent lit*, tu Ehe fdlttMh. (he conferva- 
Jim. favoring Conlucian coni ml and n re$pec(M attitude 
toward C'hinn + were led by Kjhi Pu-sik, compiler of the Sam- 

xuk Stigi. They crushed I he SiSg'ySng fP f ySnaVaiig) 

revolt hinged hy M yoch’nng a nil hiv militarist nupportcifl. 
Hen- and dsewhere in she Kory a era and nlso in (he Htdeyoshl 
period Mr. Hazard has been particularly belpful- 


Pari T wo. Chapter V 

Full-scale -iilucks hy the pirates (known In Japanese a* the 
WakOJ continued itniil 141H, and sporadic raid* occurred 

even after Ihsu dale. See Tanaka Takeo a f til K 
Chuai Kaigm Kn*h***hi no Xfnkyrt t&ssHW# 
1959, p. 4. More intensive ^ri«J crippling than 

any of these freebee png activities were of course Ihost occur- 
mg After 1550. (Sec | ( JJjff* and refined editorial notes.) 


Fart Two, Chapter Vit 

The proper Chinese styles of "Heuk Chiik + ’ anti * b Eun Hong" 
are He TJ & and Y3n Hung HP- , respectively. 

The Japanese place name, indicated here m Ta-ja-hu." « 
Daaifu ■&. ■ 

"Clw YortK-p'ir it Chao Lim^-pi tig-klU. a Jurchcn, 
while "Hong Ta-gu " is Hung Ch’a-ch'tu ^ ‘ 

General* "Hoi" "Hemg" and "Yu" are. respectively, Hu 
Tim at- . Hung C'h'n-chlu and Lin Fu- 

“* Mf- 
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Part Two. Chapter IX 

Note From the Cable of Wakd raids in Tanaka, /or. ciL, ii appears 

Number chill 1359 dkf not mark any sudden renewal of the attacks* 

bul that* ctfi the contrary. they had been continuous except 
for !he year 1353, 

Faif Two. Chapter X 

5L As Mr. Hazard remarks, the lerm yonho (‘'smoke door"') had 

come to mean "household** and. in n more genera F sense, 
lh pop-uklion. H Bsi^ic ally the Y&nhn&tin was a militia, formed 
of private and public slaves Whether it had existed before 
137tf and wa* merely Augmented by she command of that 
year requiring one recruit fmm each household (yfinho) or 
whether the whole organpsatitm was a new one he shat lime 
h nol cEeiir. hut the special order at that juncture was un¬ 
questionably designed to provide extra military protection 
against the ravages of She nako. Reference* to the Y&nhaxun 
or to the special levy arc found in Koryft Sa II and 64ft 
111, 354. 

Part Three. Chuptrr i 

52. This event occurred in 3 443 and the Dmmyo concerned 

/‘"Chung Sciing'*) w;is S6 Sadumoti . accord¬ 
ing lo the ffanguk So p 1959 V {Chronology 

Volume), p, 203. 

Pan Thrre + Chapter fi 

53. This discussion (pages 318-322) of she reign of Ring SSng- 
jung /1470- £4ft4ji i% lupplemenicd hy a portion of Scciion 3 
/“Sources and Historicity") of the Editor's Jntroduclion 
Emphasis h placed there nn this reign as the selling for she 
preparation of the Ttmxguk Toa^m r 

54. Professor Edward W. Wagner suggests that ihix "school" was 
in fact the newly established Hall of Reading iToksft Tang 
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Note or Ho Tang), where elected junior officials could "spend a 

Number kind of fubhatical/ 1 

55, The highly critical view taken tif Vidsua Kun by Y1 Dynasty 
writers. who were invariably Neo-Con fudan IctentfL \i re¬ 
flected in (heir discission of his mother, which is accepted 
at face value bv Hu [ben. The incidents mentioned here are 
brought imo better focus by I he following comment by Pro¬ 
fessor Wagner; <+ Sdfigjong ¥ x first queen dsed in I4S4, not 
I47S, Lady You was removed from the palace and later 
executed on the initiative of SGngjong hamuli not that of his 
officials, who^ in ffiel h staunchly opposed the King's will in 
lhe matter. The fact that Yftnsangun was five or sis years 
old at she time of his member's death makes it doubtful ihal 
he was + chnrged ... To avenge her disgrace/ Indeed, it seemi 
to be agreed lhai Yftmangiin learned lhe ctreumsiartce* of 
her disgrace and dealh only after coming to the throne/' 

56, The monastery housing ih* Queen Mother's Buddha was the 

Ch5n|/ftpw&n rCh6ng45p“wQn ,ff ac¬ 

cording to Hulberi\ system), rasher than Chong'nkwSn 
rChang^k-wiin F a* it ii termed here). The author'* anti- 
Huddbiu predisposition is shown hem again Hy bis reference 
to ihc "good work* of the arsonist. 

Putt Three Y Chapter Hi 

57, The climactic event of Y&nsan's reign was the great purge of 
scholars which occurred in I 504 and was the first of a series 
of group incarcerations and executions corned out in ibis and 
several subsequent reign a The basic problem behind these 
punbhmcnl* was the crowing lendency icword faction ill ism 
among ihc dominant NeoConfucian scholar-officials which 
eventually fed to ihc emergence in 1575 of the four major 
''polisico! parties/ 1 The fact that the first of these purges oc¬ 
curred under Yfinsun evidently had much to do with the bad 
press given him hy the Gonfuciati fmldriMts. While mmtw of 
the events outlined by Hutbert in the entire prewnl discussion 
of Y5m,vn Kuil ipages '22 -H7) remain unquestioned re- 
vision]si hhtorinru conclude that cefUitt of ihcm did not 
occur at all nr are grcally eaiggciiiied or presented out of 
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Mole their correct sequence, Professor Wagner, for example, points 
Number oui the following modern inlCrprelalions of matters men¬ 
tioned by Halbert on pages 32.1 and 124: Tl] Pak Vdng. 
bul twenty-four years old when he left the government around 
ihc lime of Yfinsangurfs accession, had noi been a ‘high 
official/ but a quLie lowly one. 12] Cho Chi-si was beheaded 
during the Purge of 1504; ibus ibis event wa* not. as called 
here, "the next net of this King." {31 Halbert strongly implies 
that Y6tmngufi took revenge against those connected with 
his mother's dcalh immediately upon coming lo the throne. 
Actually, of course. hh ravenne came in ihc course of ihe 
Purge of 1504, Not "several hundred people," but perhaps 30 
or 40 iuTiciah were involved, and most of these were nor 
killed- |4| Kim Chong-fit died more than two years before 
Yflnsangun came lo the throne, and Attained nothing Like the 
office of chief minister in the land. Moreover, the version 
here of the charges against Kim Chong-jik h considerably 
distorted. And the Yeign of Terror" HuTbcrt goes on to de¬ 
scribe dates from 1504, while the pumshmem of Kim Chong- 
jik and "Nfs friends' (actually hit disciples, eic.) occurred in 
|498. FS In addilion, a number of instance^ of misplaced em¬ 
phasis on HuJhertS part or of a failure to preseni an event 
in its historical and customary context are ro be Found here 
and ihroughnui hoih volumes. 


Pari Three. Chapter IV 

53. In this paragraph and in the preceding one Professor HutbetYi 

use of names and titles calls for general review. ‘ Kwan-bak" 
is of course a Korean reading for the Japanese Kampakti. 
“Wun i¥ fWftn Til M-Rl, while approximaselv true to the Ko¬ 
rean sound of the character, fails lo suggest to the Western 
reader tbaE this family i* ihc highly important Minamoto, 
The feudal military diciiiiarship which was %et up by Mma- 
mfuo Yoriiomo shortly after hh victory over the Taira family 
and its followers in 1185 con best be described ay the " Sho- 
gunatc"' or Baktrfu, The highest tilk held by Yoritomo and 
laicr "Shoguns" of vevtra1 house* was. more nccurjidv, lhat 
of Sett Tai Shogun <‘‘Barbarian Subduing Great General 1 ) 
The title Kaitipattu ("'Civil D^ator" or "'RegenTi miithi be 
subsumed in Seii Tat Shogtm or, in an interval between shogun- 
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Note ates. it natg.bt be held by 3 regent or self-made strong mtm 

Number The Minaewto Shogunarc:, while often listed baling lasted 

from 1192 (or even It85; lo 1333, was in effect replaced by 
Ihe Hojo Regency, maintained by the family of Yoritomo s 
wife, from 1205 fo 1333. with the leading Hop of each 
generation serving as Kornpaku- Toyotoroi Hidtyoshi (1536?- 
|59(t) could nor of coum have been associated with the 
Minamoto ('WJ, nor was be a "retainer of the TaduT 
even in the days of the Ashikaga + who maintained their 
bakufu, at least nominally, from 1336 to I5S3* Hideyoshi 
was a retainer of Oda NobLinaya (1.534*1582) a powerful 
dainty o and professed supporter of Ashikaga YoshiakL By 
I >68 Nohuna^a had made himself muster of central Japan 
at Yoshiaki's expense, and he deposed this last Ashifcaga in 
1573. On NohunagaV assassinaiion in 1 582* his ablest general, 
HfckyOsbi, completed the former s work by establishing con¬ 
trol over Japan as a whole. The Emperor was caused to 
bestow on Hideyoshi the title of Kampaku* but never that of 
Sdi Tat Shdgtm. although she new dictator was entitled to 
the simpler designation of Shfigun (general). If one follows 
(he common Western style of using the term Shfigiw exclu¬ 
sively to mean Seri Tai Sh&gun, it is proper to make the usual 
statement that Hideyoshi was unqualified by his birth to 
become the founder of a shogunale. The Japanese envoy 
mentioned in line 25 in Yuya Yasuhiro. 

59. One must call attention to £& Yosbitomo (Lord of Tsu¬ 

shima) as being ihc actniil name of "Yoshiloshi." Also con¬ 
fusing is Hiilberfs use of "Tatranc Tsuginobu H to refer to 
the second envoy; he may properly be identified either ns 
Yattftgawa or as Taira no Shigenobu (Shigenobu of Taira), 
The standard form of the monk s name is Gcciso rather than 
"Gensho. 1 * 


Parr TArre, Chapter V 

60. Ttw gen era!-in-chief {“Hideyi’l is Ulfita Hidei<r. 
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NOTES" 

1 Tbs fcjcEiitjofl ”TtuiE J ChuMi" folUiwLXUj Life ttifcr of am. ugic of these hL^ 

pttttl retCf^ 10 ' thflt ptirTMn of rht rtttrk which Jtfiitp wlltl liic Ttui^ r or 
"'Eaisein iHbDhiunjt Ebc Kok^lii newmuu and the areas iww 

found m u>uthcTnji[tiJ cintem M Atsclw tn.i The tharftctim tor ihii nubtida 

^ 4f 

2 When: thenidsierr #U’. ton m tWn ntjprnilHg ste lifespan *4 ihe lUihi't ■ it 
the pk'iHKi lowered b> Mm >in^ of (hc^ hi-mrii-- lac Ifcu&attcpuai [fre lnidin^ii 

nf PjiiE.£>-itt L oJmnbfl CuhvNtty 1 VjjjMHs #ddi- 

ftotul guidance ^ anne fn.Mii rri: fallftwinu j suited I $ Yana, Tvpkf m 
Ctflmit Hhtfr > , < 4i»biid^ kjrvMftl VmvejMly IV- J9.50 espe- 

Llj]|y jijt 32->fV IfllJ H. I milker CrtM^J/W rjj ifrflftiftj f#tJm fjhi- 
C/jifffw ify/tvattf /fwfrtfWi P.T i'J.v fovW I-Gttiilcy u.cjJ t*a Au- 

geLe a , L^triry t?l Cuhfrtnitli i^ros. 1957 

3 fiErm rum shin. Tuw.tChtqm M *-£. m.c , die 
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